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METER 


E feel that, for the duration, it is our responsibility to serve 

to the best of our ability on two fronts. To accomplish this 
we are making our manufacturing facilities do double duty. Our 
primary concern is, of course, to give our armed forces every possi- 
ble aid by manufacturing those direct instruments of war which we 
are best equipped to produce. To this end, a major portion of our 
facilities has been allocated to the needs of the military services. 


At the same time, we are honor bound to continue serving 
the water works industry which is so vital to the public well-being. 
Meters and meter parts are necessary for the continued efficient 
operation of water plants. Their use avoids waste and conserves 
many times the small amount of critical materials needed in their 
construction by reducing the necessity for additional pipelines, 
pumping equipment, purification and reservoir facilities. 


For the duration, therefore, we shall consider ourselves serv- 
ing on two fronts. In performing this dual task, every employee 
of the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company has but one object in 
view—to speed the day of Victory. Our share in this supreme 
effort may seem small, but multiplied country-wide, it can and 
will assure the continued benefits of freedom to all. 


The Empire Victory and the Pittsburgh Ironside are 
meters designed not only for war but for wear. Both have 
fully suotmonates cast iron outer cases; both are fitted 
with che Pittsburgh-National developed molded glass 
ag register box; both conserve over 70% of the bronze 
. normally used in the construction of meters of this size. 
The Empire Victory Meter employs the time- -ennend 
oscillating piston principle of measurement, using 
famous Empire balanced piston. The Pittsburgh ponsiae 
Meter is of the widely used disc type with inner-workin 
mechanism proven in thousands of Pittsburgh Arctic an 
Tropic Meters. Both are accurate measuring instruments, 


a 


gether the i the necessary types to handle practi- 
cally every domestic meter requirement or preference of 
water works men. 


each possessing its own individual characteristics. To- bt e 


THE AMERICAN CI 


IRONSIDE 
METER 


-NATIONAL METERS 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF WATER METERS IN THE WORLD 


NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY xsnsas city 


Main Offices, Pittsburgh. Pa 
BOSTON METER DIVISION. Brooklyn. N. “LOS ANGELES 
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To Strengthen Community Services for 


W artime Efficieney 


rHE Army it is realized that morale 
| ings from a consciousness of physical 
mental alertness, emotional stabil 
d social adjustment. 
reational activities, when properly 
ontribute to these qualities and will 
in making our soldiers a great fight 
\rmyv. thus making a direct contribu 
to the war effort. 
Bricapier GENERAL F. H. Osporn. 

Our industrial army of democracy must 
the same support that we so gladly 
to those who are on the training and 

lines, and that support must be 
on the community front—where the 
ind their families work and live. 

One sector of that front is the provision 

f adequate recreation. Management, 

ind local government should unite 

for speedy action in seeing to it that 

production workers and their families 

ire provided with recreation programs 

will renew and refresh body, mind, 

nd spirit for the tremendous job ahead. 

Eric A. JoHNston, President, Cham 
her of Commerce of the United States. 


Unless the men and women in the 
mines, mills, and factories of this country 
ire provided adequate recreational facil- 
ties, their morale and efficiency on the 
job will suffer. 

rhe right kind of recreation for men 
ind women when off the job is an aid to 
production. The wrong kind is sabotage. 
Recreation, like education, is a_ basic 
human need and should be provided by 
the communities where the production 
soldiers work and live. 

Puiipe Murray, President of the Con- 
eress of Industrial Organizations. 

This war is peculiarly a war in which 
public recreation has a special stake, be- 
cause the recreation movement has always 
stood for freedom and democracy with no 
distinction between creeds, colors, or races. 

Howarp Braucuer, President, Na- 
tional Recreation Association. 

Through misuse of recreational activi- 
ties Japan and Germany have transformed 
their youth into perfect tools of destruc- 
tion. We must do the opposite. Recrea- 
itional activities from now on should ex- 
press and strengthen the fundamental val- 
ies of democracy. We have more and 
more to emphasize in recreation the im- 
portance of self help. 

Dr. REINHOLD SCHAIRER, exiled Ger- 
man educator and anti-Nazi. 
e 

Not only in matters of amusement, use 
of leisure, and the sharing of a deeper 
ommunity life is there a quickening con- 
sciousness in young and old under the 
pressure of war, but (to quote Harold 
Laski) “this war is a stage of a vast rev- 
olution which seeks to give to the common 
man his full stature in a world which he 
1as the right to dominate, because it is 
his effort that with victory will retain it 
for civilized living.” 


—MARGARET BONDFIELD, outstanding 


woman labor leader from England. 


Excerpts from Messages 
and Talks at the 
War Recreation Congress, 
Held in Cincinnati, 
September 28-October 2. 
by the National 


Recreation Association 


States should undertake physical train 
ing programs as a war measure and make 
use of school buildings after hours to pro 
vide increased recreational opportunities 
for “home front” soldiers. It is the dual 
job of all government units and war in 
dustries to re-examine their recreational 
facilities, expand them to meet new de 
mands, and cooperate with each other to 
evolve adequate recreation programs for 
all. 

Recreation provides the most logical 
and easiest basis of absorbing the char- 
acteristically American diversity of na- 
tionalities and interests into our American 
plan. Community activity gives people a 
sense of belonging, and this spirit is one 
of the very foundation stones of our de 
mocracy which is not only worth fighting 
for, but is a tool with which to fight. 

CHARLES PoLerti, Lieutenant Gov 
ernor of New York State. 


Industrial workers who are living in a 
community and spending their money 
there have a right to look to the com- 
munity for help in finding healthy, con- 
genial ways of spending their non-working 
hours. 

—ALAN Curtiss, Director of Employee 
Relations, Scovill Manufacturing Co., Wat- 
erbury, Conn. 


A town with three-shift industries can’t 
go on living a one-shift social life. Recre 
tion departments must adjust to the three- 
shift basis and provide programs for the 
workers at times when they can use them. 

Labor groups and management should 
join hands on recreation and accept it as 
an important phase of community life in 
which class and social distinctions are for 
gotten, 

Rosert Davinson, Regional Director, 
ClO, Cincinnati. 


Ihe thirteen million Negroes in Amer 
ica are numerically, economically, and so- 
cially important. Their problems, in war- 
time as during the normal periods of our 
American life, are so pressingly important 
as to challenge our wisest statesmanship 
and Christian tolerance, freed of all the 
ingredients of racial bigotry, and our most 


sympathetic attention and helpful co- 
operation. Frustrations on the part of 
our group are definitely recognizable. 


This great recreation movement with its 
potential strength and influence can help 
remove these hindrances 

Dr. formerly As 
sistant Secretary of War and now of the 
Sun Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company. 


Scort 


Recreation for Girls and Women 


HE War Recreation Congress gave spe 

cial attention to the wartime prob 
lems of girls and women 
out that ene ont of every five bovs has an 
opportunity for favorable recreational ac- 
tivities, while only one out of every ten 
girls has this opportuniiy There has 
been a spectacular increase in juvenile 
delinquency Pearl Harbor, espe 
cially among girls who are 
iges of 12 and 15 Teen-age girls should 
be enlisted to help with the 
war effort, not only because of its value 
to the war 


It was pointed 


since 


between the 
community's 


program but also because in 
this way thev can be kept busy and nor 
mal in wartime To meet the teen-age 
problem, the War Recreation Congress 
urged the use of imagination and initia- 
tive in developing recreation programs 
training boys and girls to dance and play 
together, but letting them plan their own 
finding where boys and 
girls can get together without too much 
organized activity; local committees should 


parties; places 


also be formed to make investigations of 
community 
ibility to adolescent girls and give recog 


facilities and assign respons 
nition to them for their services 

Special attenion was given to the prob 
lem of industry There was 
an announcement that 13,000,000 women 
are now industry 
5,000,000 More expected by the end of the 
yvear. Communities were urged to study 
the problem and see that public and pri 
vate recreation agencies were working co 
operatively in providing needed facilities 
and leadership to serve the women who 
are going into defense industries 


women in 


engaged in war with 


Adjusting Sports Programs to 
Serve Wartime Needs 


Through combative sports and intensi 
fied physical training, students in uppet 
schools should be hardened now for tiueit 

Officers from the 
leaders physical 


future job as soldiers 
armed services and 
education and recreation agreed on this 
proposition at the Congress as indicated 
by the two following statements 

“Till the war is over we must use our 
combative and competitive sports and 
physical education to develop our boys so 
that when they go into the. Army for mili 
tary training they will have the needed 
physical endurance, stamina, and agility 
to crush the enemy.” said Dr. J. B. Nash 
who presided. 

Lt. Commander W. O. 


Navy said 


Hunter of the 


Nothing develops a war flyer’s uncon 
querable will to win better than competi- 
tive sports, no objective in his training 1s 
more imoprtant than development of the 
combative and competitive spirit.” 

—-T. E. Rivers, 
National Recreation Association. 
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THE SANITARY 
PACKING for 


=— Bell and Spigot 
Pipe Joints 


DRY BRAIDED FIBREX 


USED LIKE BRAIDED JUTE 
WILL NOT BREED BACTERIA 


A SANITARY Packing Used in 
Jointing Bell and Spigot Pipe 
for Water, Sewer Mains & Soil Pipe 


SANITARY FIBREX is a paper pack- 
ing treated with a special water repellent 
which keeps it sterile and prevents its dis- 
integration. It has a hard twisted core with 
a basket weave covering, and packs in a 
joint exactly the same as braided jute. 


SANITARY FIBREX is put up in 35- 
pound reels, equivalent to 50-pound reels 
of braided jute. As the cost per pound is 
about the same, this effects a 30°) saving 


in COST. 


SANITARY FIBREX was designed 
for use with Hydro-Tite and other self- 
caulking compounds, but is entirely suit- 
able also for joints made with lead, and 
for Sani-Tite and other asphalt sewer joint 
compounds. Thousands of pounds of 
Fibrex are already in service on water lines 
throughout the country. 


Approved by the War Department— 


from 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS ASSOCIA- 
TION JOURNAL, September, 1942 issue 


Laboratory studies of ‘‘Fibrex,’’ the new joint calk- 
ing material, indicate that the material has little 
capacity to support bacterial growth. This is in 
sharp contrast with the conditions that develop 
when traditional calking fibers are used. The pub- 
lished studies of such men as Anderson, Calvert, 
Kingsbury and Adams as well as numerous others 
have indicated that the vegetable fibers in calking 
material tended to support bacterial growth to a 
serious extent. The introduction of a processed 
material of the Fibrex type is therefore not only 
timely, but in the long run, constructive. 


Fibrex Manufactured and Sold by Originators of Hydro-Tite — See ad on page 109. 


Protect Your Mains—Use a Sanitary Packing 


Sales Office: 50° CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, ‘N. 
Works: WEST MEDFORD STATION, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention THe American Crry—it helps. 
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Our Municipal Notebook 


( ollecting Scrap 

I. a Steady Job 

reitiE steel mills in 1943 must receive 
| 18.000,000 tons of industrial and 
stic scrap iron and steel in addi 
to the 27,000,000 tons of scrap 
h the mills themselves will furnish 
he purpose of municipal scrap col 
ng is to contribute as large a pro 
portion of that 18,000,000 tons as pos 

Present local drives are bringing 
as much as 100 pounds of scrap 
netal per Capita. If every man, 

nan, and baby in the entire country 
supplied 100 pounds, their total pile 
would be 5,848,000 long tons, or one- 
third of the year’s requirement. 

Hence the need for an orderly con- 
Hence 
the need for constituted local authority 
to keep the people watchful of “new 
scrap and to sce that the scrap actually 
How the Boston gov- 


nuing collection of scrap. 


gets to the mills. 
ernment is doing it is told elsewhere in 


this issue. 


Wants Educated 
Air Raid Sirens 


N a recent week end in New Eng 

land we heard the Voice of Warn- 
ing up close for the first time, the guest 
room we occupied being not more than 
fifty yards from the town's firehouse, 
where a brand-new air raid siren had 
just been installed. During a practice 
blackout the thing shrieked convincing- 
ly, in the manner apparently general 
among air raid sirens, and we were able 
to form an impression of the sound, 
esthetically speaking. We don’t care 
for it. It is our opinion that the air 
raid sirens being used everywhere are 
cither mournful or panicky in tone, 
that they lack originality, and that 
there is not enough difference between 
the warning (or “Holy cats!) and the 
il-clear (or “That's over”). It seems 
to us that this country could do better 
if it really put its mind to the problem. 
We don’t know what sort of sound the 
varning should be exactly, but per 
haps it should be based on the old 
fashioned automobile horn; the horn, 
say, of a Winton that went “Ah-yoo- 
gah!” im a cheerful though peremptory 
manner. As for the all-clear, why not 
kind of chuckle—Ed Wynn's “Kuh 
huh-kuh-huh-kuh-huh?” — From The 
New Yorker's Talk of the Town. 


Who wants to know 
Who makes air-raid sirens? 


List available from Tue AMERICAN 
Crry. 


Bethlehem Steel Feels 


Scrap Transfusion 


O the scrap metals which housé 

holders collect actually go into 
the steel-company furnaces to be made 
Phat kind of question 
has been asked of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. by the Bethlehem, Pa., Globe 
Times. General Manager R. A. Lewis 
answered as follows: 


into war steel? 


Nation-wide scrap drives now under 
way are beginning to show results at 
the Bethlehem Plant. Scrap ship 
ments arriving at the plant are mo 
mentarily sufficient for requirements. 
But this drive to get in the scrap must 
go on. Scrap is needed not only for 
the current heavy demands that are 
being made on the Bethlehem Plant's 
steel-making capacity, but also to cre 
ate the substantial reserve stocks that 
must be built up at this season, as 
scrap shipments are invariably slowed 
down during winter months. 

I have often been asked by friends 
and neighbors whether I definitely 
know that the scrap which household- 
ers in Bethlehem and vicinity are now 
providing to keep the nation’s steel 
industry at peak operation all goes di 
rectly to the Bethlehem Plant. 

After it is sorted and classified, by 
far the largest part of this locally col 
lected scrap goes directly into Bethle 
hem Plant open hearths. Most of it 
goes into our furnaces on the same day 
that it arrives at the plant. But not 
all that originates in this locality goes 
directly to this plant, nor is all of it 
converted into steel at Bethlehem. 


lin cans, for example, must be 
shipped to a detinning plant in New 
Jersey to have the tin removed and to 
be pressed in bundles before they can 
be melted for steel. Cast-iron scrap 
normally is routed to foundries. A 
good part of the cast-iron scrap orig 
inating in this area is used at the 
Bethlehem Plant foundries, and it is a 
safe statement that virtually all goes to 


foundries in this area engaged in wat 
production \ portion of the 
railway rails that are currently being 


strect 


salvaged have been requisitioned by 
the War Production Board for reusé 
where they will make a direct con 
tribution to the war effort. So it goes 

I can say, however, without qualifica 
tion that all being 
scrapped in this area, and throughout 
the country, is helping to meet wat 
Every pound of iron 


material now 


needs for steel 
or steel scrap turned in means just so 
much more steel for the equipment 


we must have to win this war 


Automobile Graveyards 
Being Rifled 


WENT Y vears ago, Earl T. Adams 


of Breinigsville, Pa., started trad 


ing in superannuated and smashed 


automobiles, trucks. and buses. He 


would buy anything, selling such parts 


as might be in demand Phe Adams 
graveyard covers eight rolling acres 
sufficiently landscaped to make th: 


sight of thousands of automotive 
wrecks impressive 

The tract is even less a shambles 
Adams 


sold 2,000 cars to the Bethlehem Steel 


Co. A Bethlehem crew has been dis 


now, because in October, 1941 


mantling them and trucking the junk 
to the plant ever since The average 
car gives 34 ton of scrap. The urgent 
need for this scrap is proved by the fact 
that the company buys these cars and 
processes and delivers them, although 
the 2,000 cars would feed this one 
plant for less than one day 

Through the country, however, there 
are 20,000 automobile graveyards, ac 
cording to Paul C. Cabot, Deputy Di 
WPB 


Here, then, is a source, only now being 


rector, Conservation Division, 


tapped, potentially able to supply up 


ward of a year’s requirement for scrap 


metal 


A scrapped 1913 White passenger car alongside a half-trac truck just born in 


White’s war production 
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WATER SERVICE wih / 


ORTUNATE are the munici- 

palities whose engineers speci- 

fied Horton elevated storage as a 

sound peacetime improvement. For 

many of these cities are now able to 

efficiently handle the added “drain” 

on their water supply systems demanded 

by wartime emergencies, with little addi- 

tional cost and equipment. This is due to 

the fact that properly engineered elevated 

tank installations provide reserve capacity 
for anticipated growth. 


BIRMINGHAM e@ 
NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA 


The tank illustrated is one of three 
2,000,000-gal. Horton elevated tanks at 
Buffalo, N. Y., providing low-cost, depend- 
able water supply. 


Among the definite advantages assured 
by Horton elevated storage are: (1) ade- 
quate service in case of power failure, (2) 
small pressure fluctuations, (3) conserva- 
tion of electricity, (4) better fire protec- 
tion, (5) lower insurance rating, and (6) 
lower operating costs, 


~~ CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


CHICAGO @ CLEVELAND @ DETROIT @ HOUSTON @ HAVANA 
@ SAN FRANCISCO @ TULSA @ WASHINGTON 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City. 
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Wartime Water-Works 


Operation 


\Water Rate Schedule 


for Victory Gardens 
ENCOURAGE back-yard culti- 


vation of vegetable gardens, the 
os Angeles Board of Water and Power 
Commissioners has adopted rate ordi- 
nances that will reduce the cost of 
water used exclusively for this purpose 
by about 69 per cent. 

This new rate schedule was approved 
by the Board on recommendation of 
H. A. Van Norman, Chief Enginee: 
and General Manager of the Bureau of 
Water Works and Supply. According 
to this arrangement the consumption 
of water for wartime gardens has been 
established at 200 cu. ft. per year per 
100 sq. ft. of area. 
ing for the special garden rate are 
charged 4.6¢ per 100 cu. ft. based on 
this estimate. The minimum area for 
garden is 200 sq. ft. 


Consumers apply- 


Speedy Repair Essential 


eo in making water-works re 
pairs is of primary importance for 
adequate civilian defense. This state- 
ment is emphasized in a recent bulle- 
tin “Over the Spillway,” issued by the 
Illinois Department of Public Health. 
Both fire and sanitary facilities must 
be out of service while the main is shut 
off. 

In England the practice has been to 
make a permanent repair whenever 
possible unless fire hazards call for the 
immediate supply of water. At the be- 
ginning of the war, English repairmen 
needed seven hours to put a broken 
main back into service. By steady 
preparation and practice they have re- 
duced this to less than two houys per 
break. 

Speed in this operation may be fa- 
cilitated considerably by a thorough 
knowledge of the valve location which 
is described on maps so as to be read- 
ily found at night and when covered 
with ice or snow. 


Wood Water Towers 
Replacing Steel Tanks 


NASMUCH as the present war de- 

mands have virtually eliminated 
steel tanks for municipal storage, the 
Timber Engineering Co., Washington, 
D. C., has developed a number of 
wooden tanks designed to fill this need. 
These have been developed in answer 
to a growing number of requests for 
aid in regard to water storage. 


At present there are available at- 
tractive designs 
2,000 to 100,000 gallons with a height 
from go to 60 feet. The company 
states that it also has in preparation 
designs for 100-foot towers with 100, 


for capacities from 


ooo-gallon capacity. 

Any recognized engineer can obtain 
from this company cooperation and as 
sistance regarding the design of wooden 
tanks to fit 
needs. 


P.46 Amended 


HE amended form of Order P-46 
allows a new high rating for the 
routine purchase of repair materials 
and also allows a high rating for eme1 
gency purchases. However, it limits 
the inventory that may be maintained 
for repair and maintenance material 
According to this ruling, distribution 


individual municipal 


maintenance stores must be cut 40 per 
cent below 1940 levels, and only 60 pet 
cent of this stock may be bought from 
The rest must be ob 
other 


manutacturers. 


tained from reserve stocks of 


water plants. 


Camouflage for 
Sta ndpipes 


HE problem of how best to cam 
ouflage overhead water tanks and 
been careful 
water-works depart- 
As a result of 


standpipes has given 
thought by the 
ment at Reading, Pa. 
the studies, the tops of the standpipes 
in Reading have now been painted a 
earth color, and the 


identifying signs normally visible from 


neutral brown 


airplanes have been painted out. 
The Reading Water Department was 
studying this problem even prior to 
the entry of the United States into the 
They had communica 
tions from the State 
Public Safety and the United States 
Army to the effect that experience in 
England had proved water tanks and 


present war. 
Committee on 


standpipes not to be bombing targets. 


Consequently, they used the usual 


aluminum color. However, upon th 
entry of the United States into the 
war, the city council on its own initia 
tive repainted the tanks to eliminate 


their possible use as landmarks 


Orthotolidine 


Red Not Sure Test of 
High Chlorine Residual 


HE familiar cherry-red color used 

in standard water-works tests to 
determine high chlorine residuals was 
subject to criticism by A. E. Griffin, 
Assistant Director, Technical Service 
Division, and N. S. Chamberlin, Sani- 
tary Chemist of Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., in a paper delivered jointly 
at the Regional Water Works Confe1 
ence held Oct. 7, 8, and 9 in Philadel! 
phia. 

According to Mr. Griffin the red 
color is in no manner a positive indi 
cation of a high chlorine residual but 
rather indicates a deficiency of ortho 
tolidine. Mr. Chamberlin 
strated this by adding orthotolidine at 
the rate of one milliliter per 100 milli- 
liters of water to a series of samples 


demon 


containing 10, 25, 50, and 100 ppm 
chlorine. In this test, the color pro 
duced in each of the jars was approxi 
mately the same. Furthermore, a red 
precipitate formed in all samples 
greater than 10 ppm and the amount 
of precipitate was approximately the 
same. This, Mr. Griffin pointed out, 
showed conclusively that the red color 


Test Criticized 


is indicative of the amount of ortho 


tolidine present rather than the 


amount of chlorine 

Orthotolidine must first be treated 
as a reacting reagent, Mr. Griffin stated. 
In this manner, holoquinone colors can 
be produced which will give a quan- 
titative measurement of high chlorine 
Mr. Chamberlin demon 
strated that the yellow color will pei 


residual, 
sist with a chlorine ratio of three o1 
more parts of orthotolidine to one 
part of chlorine by weight. 

Io accurately determine high chlo 
rine residuals, therefore, Mr. Griffin rec 
The first 
water undiluted as 


ommended two methods. 
leaves the chlorine 
in the present procedure and requires 
the addition of enough orthotolidine 
to have always available an excess of 
that required for the formation of the 
vellow color. The sec 
ond method leaves the quantity and 
strength of the orthotolidine the same 
as that in the present Standard Meth- 
ods and that the chlorine 


water be diluted so that the amount 


holoquinone 


requires 
of orthotolidine always will be in ex- 
cess of the amount required for the 


formation of the yellow holoquinone 


color 
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WELL, ITCAN'T GO LOW ENOUGH TO “4 
FREEZE OUR MATHEWS HYDRANTS | 


Guard against a poor fire record this winter. Make-shift heat- 
ing will mean trouble with every cold snap. That’s bad, but 
fires combined with frozen hydrants would be even worse. 
That’s why Mathews-protected communities are lucky. A 
properly set Mathews hydrant can’t freeze. The heave of 


frozen ground cannot strain or break it. Its drainage is com- 


plete and automatic. Its threads are sealed in a dry operating 
chamber. And, being as replaceable as a spare tire, it need 
never be dug up through frozen ground in case of traffic 


accident. ‘“Frost-proof” is the word for Mathews. 


MATHEWS HYDRANTS 


400 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1803 Zz 


MANUFACTURERS OF SAND SPUN PIPE (CENTRIFUGALLY 
CAST IN SAND MOLDS) AND R. D. WOOD GATE VALVES | 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps. Help win the war for FREEDOM. 
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Ameriean Publie Works 


Conéress 


Wartime Revisions 
in Concrete Pavement 


N an address on, “Essential Wartime 
pene in Design and Specifica 
ons for Concrete Street Pavements,” 
\. A. Anderson, Manager Highways 

id Municipal Bureau, Portland Cem 
nt Assn., Chicago, pointed out that 
artime limitations on the use of steel 
ind burlap in street construction are 
not insurmountable. 

Proper placing of expansion and 
contraction joints, Mr. Anderson 
stated, will control the cracking in the 
slab, eliminating the need for steel to 
hold the adjacent sections together. 
Dowels may reasonably be eliminated 
at contraction joints. Compression and 
irregularities in the faces should pro 
vide the necessary load transfer. Dowels 
are desirable at expansion joints, but 
Mr. Anderson pointed out that the 
number of joints may be reduced ma- 
terially without inducing undue stresses 
in the slab, if properly designed. Other 
design revisions showed how to elimi- 
nate steel customarily used for tie-bars. 

Curing methods came under discus- 
sion also, pointing the way toward the 
elimination of the use of burlap. Cot- 
ton mats, sprinkling, ponding, covei 
ing with straw or wet hay, or sealing 
with a membrane coating were sug 


gested. 


Employee Relations 
NIONISM 


ployees, according to Gordon R. 
Clapp, General Manager of TVA, 
Knoxville, Tenn., in his paper de- 
livered Oct. 20, is no longer an inte 
esting theory. It is a fact. 

Opposition to public employees’ join 


among public —em- 


ing unions has been based on _ the 
theories that employees cannot strike 
against the sovereignty of government, 
and that even if unionism were per- 
mitted in public service, signed con- 
tracts covering wages, hours of work, 
and general working conditions would 
not be legal. However, as Mr. Clapp 
pointed out, the facts are that public 
employees are organizing, they are ban 
gaining collectively, and government 
officials are signing agreements with 
unions. 

Public employees have on many occa- 
sions used the threat of strike as a 
method of their demands. 
However, employee unions are the first 
to declare their abhorrence of the 
strike method. Mr. Clapp emphasized 
that the record of strikes against pub- 


pressing 


Wartime 

Municipal Problems 

Highlight Cleveland 
National Meeting 


lic employers shows that in the majo1 
ity of instances unorganized employees 
were involved rather than employees 
in afhliated unions. 

Discussion of Mr. Clapp’s paper was 
led by Kenneth C. Pennebaker, Di 
rector, Minnesota Civil Service Dept., 
St. Paul. He stated that when em 
ployees find themselves working unde 
well-operated Civil Service rules they 
lose the incentive to organize. Civil 
service makes it possible for them to get 
better working conditions, vacations 
with pay, sick leave, and pension rights, 
and these basic securities are the ulti 
mate goals of the emplovees. 


Airports 


IRPORTS, their layout, runway de 

sign, and drainage necessary were 
given very careful consideration a: 
H. Hinkle, Cincinnati District Engineer 
for The Asphalt Institute, analyzed this 
municipal feature from the viewpoint 
CONStTUCLION; L. M 
\rms, Engineer, Highways and Muni 


of bituminous 


cipal Bureau for the Portland Cement 
\ssn discussed concrete construction 
features 

Drainage was given particular atten 
tion. According to Mr. Hinkle, sub 
surface and surface drainage should be 
carried in two separate systems. Des 
pite the fact that some types of soil 
appear perviou and would not seem 
to benefit by subsurface drains, never 
theless these 


drains provide material 


benefit French drains, he stated 
should be laid as carefully as any othe: 


type of drainage system 


In building asphalt runways, a softer 
asphalt was recommended that 
normally used for street work. Hot 
mix construction was recommended for 
heavy-duty runways, while the cold 
laid inverted-penetration type was suit 


able for aprons and lighter duty areas 


Mr. Arms emphasized the necessity 
ol keeping the crown to a minimum in 
building concrete runways. Planes have 
a tendency to swerve to one side of a 
runway that is too highly crowned 
When using the normal crown, he re 
ommended that the central lanes be 
shaped parabolically and the rest of 
the runway be constructed to a straight 
slope. The inverted crown has many 
desirable features. However, it is not 
favored by engineers of the Civil Aero 
nautics Authority who tear accumula 
tion of water on the runway should 


the drainage system become clogged 


Sources of Municipal Income 


ITIES are finding it increasingly 

difficult to finance modern muni« 
ipal services out of revenue trom prop- 
erty taxes, according to L. H. Schim 
mel, Director of the Municipal Ad 
visory Council of Michigan, in his 
paper delivered on October 19. As a 
result, 


officials are developing new 


sources of revenue. The following are 
some of the possibilities that are prov 
ing popular: 

Utility Revenue. The principal ser 
vice, he pointed out, that cities are 
now placing on a revenue basis is sew 
age treatment. Service charges no 
longer make it necessary to finance this 
municipal operation from the general 
tax budget. 

Garbage Collection Charge This, 
he stated, is not a good revenue pro 
ducer; however it does help meet the 
cost of collection. 

Parking. Meters. relatively 
new machines have produced excellent 
results, he said. Very little public re 


These 


sistance has been encountered 

Licenses and Permits Mr. Schim 
mel feels that charges for building pe 
mits, liquor licenses, and similar items 
cannot be increased any great amount 
However, the licensing powers might 
be extended to more enterprises, and 
higher police fines might be imposed 
to supply a certain amount of increased 
revenue 

Municipal Institutions Hospitals 
and libraries, he stated, usually are a 
financial liability unless they are en 
downed from outside sources How 
ever, recreational centers such as golt 
courses, and swimming pools should be 
self-supporting 

State and Federal Aid Refutineg 
the theory that this type of revenue 
tends to destroy home rule, Mr. Schim 
mel stated that the scope of municipal 
duties is too broad to be entirely the 
responsibility of the city It is fair to 
expect some olf the costs to be carried 


by the state and Federal Government 
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IT’S STILL ON 
THE ROLLERS... 
AFTER 


O PROTECT the wheel bearings of your 

trucks, tractors, bulldozers, spreaders and 
other heavy-duty equipment, the lubricant must 
stay IN THE BEARINGS. 

Contractors everywhere are getting thousands 
of extra hours of service, safer braking, by lubri- 
cating wheel bearings with Texaco Marfak Heavy 
Duty. 

As the unretouched photos opposite show, 
Texaco Marfak Heavy Duty stays on the rollers, 
protecting against wear and friction despite 
highest operating hub temperatures. It stays off 

: truck brake linings in hottest weather, yet lubri- 
Unretouched photos of roller bearings from one of the 


largest fleet operations in the world. Note the bearing cates effectively in coldest winter. Doesn’t need 
before use... and the plentiful supply of Texaco Morfok 
Heavy Duty still there after 34,000 miles. 


changing for seasonal reasons. 

The outstanding performance that has made 
Texaco preferred in the fields listed in the panel 
has made it preferred on prominent construc- 
tion jobs throughout the country. 

These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that 
can be yours. A Texaco Automotive Engineer 
will gladly cooperate . . . just phone the nearest 
of more than 2300 Texaco distributing points 
in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


HEAVY 
DUTY 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS * HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 


Do you mention Tie American Crry? Please do 
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Streets and Street Maintenance 


Are Streets Financed Fairly? 


This Report Says 
That They Are Not 


CCORDING to a statement issued 

by the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, the existing methods of raising 
revenues for urban streets place an 
taxpayers 


undue burden on 


in comparison with motor vehicle tax- 


property 


payers. 

The survey makes the following state- 
ment: 

1. The present basis of financing 
city streets imposes an excessive bur 
den on general property taxpayers. 

2. The existing methods of raising 
revenues for city streets are unfair to 
general property com- 
pared with motor vehicle users. 

3. The allocation of revenues 
lected for highway purposes now dis- 
criminates 
with other units of government. 

4. The lack of adequate funds avail- 
able for city street construction results 

and 
urban 


taxpayers as 
col- 


against cities as compared 


in relatively poor construction 
maintenance standards, so that 
streets are not adequate for the traffic 
actually carried. 


The volume of trafic on urban 
streets, the report points out, is greater 
by a small amount than on primariy 
highways. 


in the report, primary highways carry 


According to figures quoted 


13 per cent of the total vehicle traffic; 
secondary and local roads 13 per cent; 
whereas urban streets carry 44 per cent 


Maintenance Neglected 


“In these times,” states the report, 
“when tires particularly and motor ve- 
hicles generally cannot be replaced, 
motor vehicle users more than ever be- 
fore are critical of the system unde1 
which urban left in such 
poor condition that their tires are en 
dangered and their vehicles subjected 


Streets are 


to excessive wear.” 

The report points out that much at 
tention has been given to theorizing on 
the question: Should motor 
trafic on urban streets be given con- 
sideration? In the meantime, over 40 
per cent of the total traffic of the coun- 
try has been compelled to use streets 
that are inadequate from the stand- 
point of street construction standards 
and the condition of the pavement. 


vehicle 


Controlling 
Frost Break-Ups 


N admixture of 14 per cent calcium 
chloride by weight in soil aggre 
gate mixes will prevent detrimental 
frost heaving; 1 per cent in clay soils 
(A5 and A6 types) and 2 per cent in 
silty soils (Aq and A7 types) will af 
ford protection at temperatures as low 
as 10 below zero. These are the results 
of tests made by the Calcium Chloride 
Association and presented in their new 
Brief No. F-61 entitled “Preventing 
Detrimental Frost Heaving.” 


Other Improvements 


The Association points out that the 
use of calcium chloride as an admix- 
ture not only gives anti-freeze prope1 
ties to the soil, but also increases the 
density by minimizing the 
water It points to compaction 
tests of g7 pounds per cu. ft. when 
using plain water in the base against 
108 Ibs. under the same 


ratio of 


voids. 


per cu. ft. 


conditions when using calcium chlor 
ide. 

Sandy soils, it is stated, are 
erally frost 
Clay subgrades will probably 
uniformly if at all. Silty 
have greater heave characteristics which 
controlled by 
paction and chloride treatment. 


not gen- 
heaving. 
heave 


susceptible to 
subgrades 
thorough com- 


The 


\ssociation recommends that the treat 


can be 


least six inches below 


ment extend at 


the base course, using from 4 to 8 Ibs 
calcium chloride per sq. yd 


In treating soil aggregate base 
courses, an admixture of about 15 Ibs 
yd. will the Io cent 


that the 


pe! cu pet 


treatment Association recom 


mends 


WPB Helps Charlotte. 
A.C... Salvage Car Rails 


HARLOTTE, N. C., had 2,800 
tons of abandoned street-car rails 
of the finest kind of scrap metal, but 
the city did not have the means of 


I hey were A mbededd 
brick 


and 


salvaging them 


firmly in concrete and paving 


and the cost of removing repan 
ing the streets was more than the city 


treasury could stand. 


In order to meet this situation, agen 
cies of the Special Salvage Section of 


the War Production Board came to 
Charlotte and asked the city to donate 
these 2,800 tons of rails and to leave 


their removal to this Salvage Section. 
Since the city council could not legal 
ly give the rails away, it adopted th 
War Pro 


stipulating that 


resolution to sell them to the 
Board for $1 
the rails were 
work done at no 
that the streets were to be re paired ac 


duction 


to be removed and the 


cost to the city and 
cording to plans and specifications ap 


proved by the City Engineer unde1 
whose supervision the repairs were to 
further 


protection to be given the city covering 


be made. It called for proper 


possible personal injury and property 


damage to the public 


The War 
these requirements, and at the present 


Production Board made 
time progress is under way toward the 
awarding of a contract for the removal 


of the rails 


Sidewalk Plow working on the Connecticut River Bridge, Hartford, Conn 
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thauks to Camp Sauitation 


N this war as in no other in 
history. this nation’s Fighting 
Forces are being kept healthy 

fit to fight on land, on sea and 
in the air. Raw camp sewage 
the source of epidemics of water 
contagion—has at- 


borne 


tacked and overcome. 


The modern military type sewage 
treatment plant, unlike those in 
other wars, is attractive, spotlessly 
clean and odorless. It is the equal 
technically of any serving civilians 


in the great cities of the world. 


The clear water discharged carries 


no germs of typhoid, dysentery, or 
It gives off 
is not al- 


other enteric diseases. 
no noxious gases. It 
lowed to form in stagnant pools to 


breed mosquitoes and flies. 


It has been our privilege to pro- 
methods for 


the sanitary protection of our sol- 


vide machines and 
diers, sailors and flyers, quartered 


at camps, bases, airfields and 


arsenals in 38 of our 48 states. 


to the 
physical fitness of our Fighting 


This is our contribution 


Forces. 


THE AMERICAN CITy 


BIOFILTRATION 


Above is a typical Biofilter Plant, 
capable of treating the sewage 
from a 5,000-man camp. 


* 


The Biofiltration System, single or mul- 
tiple stage, has proved ideal at military 
camps ranging all the way from 1!,000 to 
50,000 men. 


It gives a uniform effluent with fluctuat- 
ing feeds; permits 10 times normal filter 
loadings; and costs 25-50% less to op- 
erate than Standard Trickling Filters or 
Activated Sludge. 


THE DORR COMPANY, INC., ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. . 570 LEXINGTON AVE. 
ATLANTA, GA. CANDLER BUILDING 
TORONTO, ONT. . 80 RICHMOND ST.W. 
CHICAGO, ILL. . 221 NO.LA SALLE ST. 
DENVER, COLO. . COOPER BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 811 WEST 7TH ST. 


RESEARCH AND TESTING LABORATORIES 


WESTPORT, CONN. 
SUGAR PROCESSING 


PETREE & DORR ENGINEERS, INC. 
570 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


Please do. 


Do you mention Tue AMERICAN City? 
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Sewerage 


and Sewage Treatment 


Priorities 
6 HE job of conservation is in your 
hands.” This was the statement 
made by Malcolm Slaght of the War 
Production Board in a speech deliv- 
ered on October 23. “Every pound of 
metal that you obtain in new equip- 
ment comes directly out of supplies 
used to make tanks, planes, and other 
vital war material. Steel is critical 
and so are copper, chromium, and 
nickel. You have a major responsi- 
bility of balancing public health 
against war production.” 


Mr. Slaght considers that attention 
should be given to the statements justi- 
fying the requests in making out appli- 
cations for priorities. “Many times,” 
he stated, “people who actually have 
the best case have delivered the poorest 
reports. Give specific facts, for with- 
out that information the War Produc- 
tion Board has no way of judging the 
importance or the need of the request.” 

According to Mr. Slaght, an appli- 
cation can come through the War Pro- 
duction Board in 48 hours if the in- 
formation supplied is complete. How- 
ever, when the information is not com- 
plete and the applicant has given con- 
flicting or incomplete details, it has 
sometimes taken as long as five months 
to clear the request. 

Various details were given on what 
was to be expected from each type of 
stating which 


application, reasons 


could be used for the obtaining of 


He also 
listed limitations placed on each of 


equipment in an emergency. 


these in regard to maintenance of in- 
ventory and withdrawal of supplies. 

According to Mr. Slaght, 
plant operators should now write to the 
Bureau of Governmental Require- 
ments rather than to the Power Branch 
of the War Production Board for in- 
formation on priorities. 


sewage 


Sewer Rental Experience 
in Cleveland 


HE legal status of sewer rentals in 
Cleveland is still undetermined 
and presents a perplexing problem to 
the department, according to J. W. 
Ellms, Commissioner of Sewage Dis 
posal, Department of Public Utilities, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

In his paper delivered Oct. 22, he 
stated that sewer rental charges have 
been supported by the people in gen- 
eral elections. However, a small minor- 
ity blocked this adoption claiming that 
sewerage is a functional operation of 


Notes from the 
Sewage-W orks 
Conterence 
Cleveland Meeting 
Oct. 22-24 


city governments and therefore should 
be financed out of general taxes. 

“The question that the court must 
decide,” stated Mr. Ellms, “is whether 
the charging of rental makes such a 
utility which can 
its support by such a rate or whether 


service a finance 


it is a governmental function sup 
ported by a general tax.” 

Ihe Attorney General's ruling that 
a rental charge is neither a tax nor an 
assessment still leaves its status largely 


undetermined, Mr. Ellms stated. 


Sewa ge Treatment 
by Flotation 


HE treatment of sewage by a flo 
tation process was discussed in a 
paper prepared jointly by Harold B. 
Gotaas, Chief of the Engineering Sec- 


tion, Division of Health and Sanitation 
in the Othce for Emergency Manage 
ment and C. A. Hansen, Assistant En 
Public Health Reserve 
The paper, delivered by Mr. Hansen, 
reducing 


gineer, 


indicated the possibilities of 
the cost of plants by the application 
of this process 

The results showed that solids may 
be removed and the sewage may be 


purified by an aeration process to 
gether with a reagent mixed with the 
sewage This facilitates the formation 
of bubbles strong enough to carry all 
the dissolved solids to the surface 
Bacteria reduction of almost 100 pei 
cent has been effected along with BOD 
reduction of from 50 to 85 per cent 
Solids remaining in the sewage afte1 
the settling period of 10 to 15 minutes 
removed; longer 


are readily prelim 


inary settling is not necessary At 
present this process must be considered 
in the experimental stage for the rea 
son that reagents are too ¢ xpensive to 
be used generally. 

The process requires only 30 minutes 
of sewage flow in comparison with nine 
or ten hours in the standard treat 
ments. The solids that were floated to 
the surface digested well when 25 pet 
cent fresh solids were added to 75 pe 
seeded Ihe 


cent of the usual gen 


eration of gas was noted 


The Influenee of War 
On Sewage Treatment 


EWAGE treatment has grown more 

perplexing with the advent of wat 
and the increased flow of industrial 
wastes from old and new manufactur- 
ing plants, according to A. M. Rawn, 
Chief Engineer of the County Sanita 
tion Districts of Los Angeles County, 
Las Angeles, Calif. 
lems also are very pressing, with the 


Personnel prob 


ranks being depleted seriously 

“If we were to consider a group simi 
lar to this gathered early in 1940," 
stated Mr. Rawn, “we would discove1 
that one in eight already has gone and 
three in eight undoubtedly will go 
shortly into some form of military ser 
vice. This presents a major training 
problem in the maintenance of pet 
sonnel.” 

Mr. Rawn recommended the consid 
eration of the training of female help 
replacement 


for these jobs, giving 


women various duties in pumping Sta 
tions where they could work most ef 
fectively 
Materials 
Rawn stated 


reduced: the construction of buildings 


already ire gon Mr 


Chlorinators have been 


has been stopped; nuisances have been 


created; and stocks are being com 


mandeered 

In discussing this paper | kK. Hos 
kins, Senior Sanitary Engineer, U. § 
Public Health Service, agreed that new 
problems have upset treatment The 


iImportan of maintaining public 
watel supply ind prevention of stream 


pollution is recognized by military au 


thorities Various projects have been 
started by the government to aid « 

that have been faced with unforeseen 
problems Many of these projects 


howe ver, have been deferred since the 
advent of the war 
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: Modern electric fleets of P.C.C. cars and trolley coaches have 

“ greatly augmented Greater Kansas City’s transportation service, 

i and are helping to speed more riders to work. 

. In this Midwest Metropolis, center of the livestock and meat 
packing industry, jobbing headquarters and transportation gate- 

i way to the Southwest, good local transportation service has long 
been a source of civic pride. 

a | Kansas City Public Service Company, with these modern P.C.C. 

4 | | cars and trolley coaches has progressed far since 1869 when 

a | Nehemiah Holmes built the first rail carline in Kansas City. 


Westinghouse is glad to have shared substantially in the new 


equipment which is now benefiting the citizens of this great 


American City. J-95081 
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Refuse Disposal 


Department of Aériculture 
Reports on Garbage as Hos Feed 


F the per capita garbage production 
i for cities and towns ranging in pop- 

ition from 2,500 to 25,000 is the 
same as in the larger cities, the maxi- 

um potential output of pork and 
lard by using this garbage as hog food 
vould represent approximately two 
per cent of the total pork production 
in the United States. This statement is 
indicated in a recent bulletin issued by 
the Department of Agriculture entitled 
‘A Survey of Urban Garbage Produc- 
tion, Collection, and Utilization,” pre- 
pared by Walter H. Stolting, Junior 
\ericultural Economist. 

[he report emphasizes the concern 
public health officials have felt about 
the incidence of trichinosis. It recog- 
nizes that this disease is much higher 
in garbage-fed hogs than in hogs fed 
on customary rations. However, it 
states that all pork may be affected 
with this disease but that the germs 
ire destroyed either by thorough cook- 


ing or certain curing methods common- 
ly used by most processors. Greater 
control of garbage feeding will help to 
eliminate this danger. 

Since the potential maximum output 
of pork from this source would repre 
sent only two per cent of the entire 
volume, the report states that pork 
production from this source would not 
be a strong factor in determining the 
market price. 

This survey covers disposal prac 
tices for 412 cities in the United States 
all having a population of 25.000 o1 
more. Out of an estimated total of 
nearly eight million tons of garbage 
produced in these cities, an estimated 
two million are being used for feed 
ing hogs. 

According to the analysis made by 
this department, one ton of garbage 
when used for hog feeding may be con 
sidered as sufficient feed to produce 18 
pounds of pork and 5 pounds of lard. 


Refuse Collection 
in Tennessee 


that the collection 
© and disposal of refuse have been 
and will continue to be knotty prob- 
lems in American cities, the University 
of Tennessee at Knoxville has recently 
completed a survey of refuse-disposal 
practices in that state. The results of 
this survey are assembled in a bulletin 
entitled “Collection and Disposal of 
Refuse in Tennessee,” which analyzes 
practices in 48 Tennessee cities with 
populations of 2,500 or better. 

Per capita collection costs vary con- 
siderably from a low of 24 cents to a 
high of $2.33. These costs, it is shown, 
are dependent upon the type of ser- 
vice, the frequency of collection, and 
the methods of operating. Population 
does not seem to be a deciding factor. 


Officials Want to Improve 
Service 


The survey indicates that public 
officials are anxious to improve their 
collection practices. There was an al- 
most unanimous request for additional 
information covering good collection 
practices. 


The report points out that relatively 
Only 
about 25 per cent of the cities require 


little is done to salvage waste. 


street containers for garbage and rub- 
bish, thus making very difficult the 
salvaging of paper, tin cans, metal ma- 
terials, and the like. 

The survey was conducted by Dr. 
Paul K. Walp, Assistant Professor of 
Political Science at the University of 


‘Tennessee. 


San Diego Simplifies 
Garbage Collection 


AN DIEGO garbage men will no 

longer make rear yard collections 
according to Fred Rhodes, Public 
Works Director of San Diego, Calif 
This restriction has been necessary 
because of the shortage of crews in the 
Sanitation Department, 

Under pre-war conditions, garbags 
collection was performed by crews of 
three men to a truck. Hlowever, thes¢ 
crews have now been reduced to only 
two men, and even with this restriction 
Mr. Rhodes states that sometimes he 
has difficulty supplying enough crews 
to man all the trucks 

Householders must now set their 
containers in the alley or between the 
curb and the sidewalk in the front of 
their homes. 


City Engineer 
Given Collection Control 


C. L. Wartelle City 
Seattle, Wash., recently has been given 


Engineer of 
control of refuse collection in that 
city, according to the American Public 


Works Assn. 
tion was under the supervision of the 


Formerly refuse collec 


city health department. 

Refuse collection has been in the 
hands of the city health department 
for the reason that the head of that de 
partment has a protective tenure of 
ofice which makes him relatively free 
from political influence, according to 
Recent 


ly, however, the City Engineer has been 


Councilman John C. Carroll. 
given the protective tenure of office 
and garbage collection has been given 


to him as one of his duties. 


Mandatory Tin Can Collection 


RDER M-72-a, issued by WPB on 
October 20, makes the systematic 
colleciton of tin cans a compulsory pro- 
gram in cities of 25,000 population or 
over in certain selected areas. The ter- 
ritory affected includes Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Virginia, West Virginia; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Duluth, Minn. 
Municipalities are required by this 
order to collect only those cans which 
are prepared and kept segregated. 


They are not obliged to collect un 
processed cans. Cities must then dis 
pose of the cans by sending them to 
shredding or detinning plants or to 
plants engaged in the precipitation of 
copper. Private collection authorities 
are affected by this order as well as 
municipal agencies. \pproximately 
joo cities are involved. 

In specified areas in California, Kan 
sas, Missouri, and Texas both proc 
essed and unprocessed cans must be 
collected. Cans in these areas go large 
ly to copper precipitation plants, mak 
ing it possible to refine copper that or- 


dinarily would be wasted. 
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install FEDERAL Sirens- 


Tested under Actual Raids! 


Long before Pearl Harbor, when devastating air 
g made in Europe, FEDERAL 


1 scenes of destruc- 


raids were bein 
engineers went to the actua 
tion. There, i0 co-operation with local defense 


authorities they studied siren sizes, types, and 


spacing for greatest effectiveness. 


FEDERAL engineers not only established the 
fact, but proved it many times over, that 4 
multiplicity of small electric sirens, closely 
spaced, provide maximum protection at mini- 


mum cost. 


American cities from coast to coast are being 
practical—they are profiting by the lessons 
learned in Europe—they are installing 
FEDERAL Air Raid Sirens. 


OUR BULLETIN GIVES ACTUAL INSTALLATION DATA. 


WRITE FOR your COPY TODAY! 


THE AMERICAN (¢ 


cause of — 


POWERFUL TONE VOLUME 


ha and practical cov 
t t gives maximum era 
ge. 


FULL SOUND RADIATION 


to all points of the compass 


VA 


ALL-WEATHER PERFORMANCE 


—assured by a weather-proof housing 


EASY INSTALLATION 


Si ms ar shipped ascomp i 
its 


‘ 
R 4 
ee | 
3 
| R R , 4 
: FEDERAL Air Raid Sirens are superior be- 
\ 
\ 

FEDER A| 
: FEDER ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
8744 So. State Street Chicago, Hlinois 

Mention Tae American Crry—it helps. 


Publie Safety 


Reports on 
| xplosive Incendiary 
Bombs 


EVISED instructions for 
R with new 
nbs were issued on October 28 by 
nes M. Landis, Director of the Ofhc« 
Civilian Detense. 
from OCD are that the 
mv now has added to the familiar 


coping 


types of enemy fire 


ports 


ill magnesium incendiary a powerful 
.plosive charge set off by a time fuse. 

ee incendiaries also have been de- 
loped which explode on impact. 
lhese present a problem of multiple 
fire, which must be attacked with a jet 
f{ water. ‘The new instructions relate 
rimarily to fighting the small explo- 
sive fire bomb, but they are also ap- 
plicable at many points to fighting the 
fires caused by the larger incendiaries. 

In addition there is the new Jap 


mese incendiary scatter bomb weigh 
ng 110 pounds and containing, besides 
hermit, a number of rubber-impreg 
nated pellets. The bomb explodes im 


mediately on contact, scattering the 


pellets widely and large 
number of small fires which may safe 


ly be attacked immediately with a jet 


starting a 


ol water. 

Full protection trom the small fire 
bomb with delayed-action explosive 
charge requires the equivalent of a 
brick wall 44% inches thick. Lath and 
plaster walls, wooden doors, tables, o1 
chairs do not offer complete protec- 
Personal risk may be greatly re 


crouching or 


Lion. 
duced by assuming a 
prone position behind the best avail 
ible cover. 

Where fires are likely to spread rap- 
idly, even bombs which may explode 
should be attacked promptly from be 
hind the best available cover. Water 
may be thrown from a small (or one 
pint) container, dipping from a larger 
container, if a pump is not available. 
\lthough less efficient than a jet of 
water, this method may permit the 
wetting of inflammable material with- 
in range of the bomb. Water should 
be thrown from a crouching position 
under the cover of a solid wall, as in 
other methods. In this case the water 
need not be thrown on the bomb it 
self. 

Use of a jet of water enables the 
operator to work at a much greater 
distance than the “short-range” meth- 
ods which employ sand or a spray of 
water, Sand in the form of bags or 
mats cannot be depended upon because 
these bombs, upon explosion, have a 


than the 


greater fragmentation ettect 


explosive incendiary bombs formerly 


used. The public should be warned 
against the use of all smothering 
agents and scoops, grabs and snufters 
merit and 


They are entirely without 


may endanger lives. The use of spray 
and sand is no longer recommended 

The new types of bombs increase the 
importance of storing water in the 
home, as heavier explosive charges and 
larger bombs make it even more haz 
ardous to depend upon normal wate! 
service. Containers previously used 
for sand should not, if possible, be used 
lor water. 

\ thorough search of the premises 
should be made after every raid. Any 
unexploded bombs should be reported 
promptly to the bomb reconnaissance 


Where 


phorous-oil bombs have been used, all 


agent for inspection. phos 


areas touched by the oil should be kept 
wet until proper authorities have ex 


amined them to see whether phos 


phorous is present. Physical contact 
with fragments of such a bomb or any 
ground or equipment splashed with 


the liquid should be avoided. 


These developments in enemy air at 


tack mean that the forces of workers 
trained to deal with all types of bombs 
be increased 


must as rapidly as pos 


sible. 


Civilian Protection 

Resolutions by American 

Manicipal Association 
HE Annual 


American Municipal 
held in 


Conference of the 
Association, 


Chicago, on October 29, 


adopted the following resolutions on 
civilian protection: 


Civilian Protection a Local 
Function 


Whereas, total war creates the 
bility of attack upon the civilian popu- 
lation, necessitating special steps for its 
protection which must be taken by mu 
nicipalities through the development of 
new services and the expansion of exist 
ing services; and 

Whereas, the supplying of these services 
by the federal or state governments or by 
any intervening official or non-official 
agency would merely lead to duplication 
division of authority and confusion; now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that the American Municipal 
Association in igth Annual Conference 
assembled, affirm the principle that the 
administration of the protective services 
is the function of local governments and 
that it is the duty and function of the 
state and federal governments to coordi 
nate, plan, advise, and to furnish mate 
rial assistance wherever the need is demon 
strated, and be it further 


poss! 


Resolved, that 


couraged to assume the 


all municipalities be en 
responsibility ot 
civilian protection as their proper func 
tion and as the best means of promoting 


this pring iple. 


Compensation to Civilian Defense 


Workers 


Whereas, municipal civilian 
training of 
to supplement 


protective 
services call for the many 
auxiliary 
larly established city 
take unlimited risk of 


In carrying on 


members regu 
departments who 
personal injuries 
their responsibilities and 


such injuries impose a serious potential 
burden upon municipalities and individ 
uals which should be met by the federal 
government, now be it 

Resolved by the American Municipal 
Association in 19th Annual Conference as 
sembled that the 
States be and it is hereby called upon to 
adopt providing for the ac 
burden by the federal 


Coneress of the United 


legislation 
ceptance of that 
government, and be it further 

Resolved, that copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Director of the Of 
fice of Civilian Detense in Washington, to 
the Director of the War Manpower Com 
mission and to the proper committees ot 
the House and Senate of the United States 
Congress that are 
lation 


considering such vis 


Fluorescent Paint 


N stressing the enormous amount of 
work that have 


done to devise schemes which 


lighting cngineers 
while of 
no assistance to the enemy, will allow 
a greater freedom of move 


blackout, the 
Electrician says, “It is a puzzle to know 


the public 
ment in the London 
why so few of these schemes have been 
adopted.” Fluorescent paint is singled 


out for special commendation. 


Ten Commandments 
of First Aid 
1. Get him free and lay him down 
2. Look him over from sole to crown 
». Treat bleeding, breathing 
quick, 
j- Keep him warm with covers thick, 
5. Call a doctor and tell him all 
6. If unconscious no drink at all 
7. Keep the curious far afield, 
8. Cheer and 


concealed 


poison 


comfort with wound 


q. Geta ride, that is all right 
10. Notify relatives of his plight 


By a member of First Aid Class at Mar 
mon-Herrington Co., Inc Indianapolis, Ind 


SWAP RIDES 
SAVE GAS ~ SAVE TIRES 
DRIVE CAREFULLY! 


Nationat Savery Councin 
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LITE AMERICAN 
FAL) 


‘ 


MEET THE ARMY’S 
MECHANICAL MULE... 


Born {nm the minds of fighting spirited men, the Jeep—our Army's mechanical 
te mule, was made a reality and has now achieved a reputation of out-climbing, 
“ out-pulling and out-maneuvering anything of its weight ever put on four 
sh wheels. On every war front in the world, the Jeep is now the pride and joy 
: of Brass Hats and Buck Privates alike. 


But remember the men who build the Jeeps—those who train to operate 


a, 5S and follow them—and the millions of others who are engaged in our war 
=e effort. For all, there had to be an abundance of water. It was the Layne 
ah Organization, who in the majority of cases, drilled the wells and built the 


systems that provide water by the millions of gallons. To a well water sys- 
tem, the name Layne is as famed as is the name Jeep to a four wheel 
vehicle. In record time, Layne built hundreds of well water systems—and 
thus helped put our Nation on an undelayed war effort program. 


Layne’s reputation like that of the Jeep has been won on the field of 
“ action. Throughout the entire Nation. Layne wells and pumps are doing a 
K magnificent job—providing millions upon millions of gallons of water daily 
iv for ordnance plants, munition factories, training camps, air fields, ship yards 
and all kinds of war material producers. For late bulletins, address, 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Memphis. Tenn. 


@ IF YOU NEED 


Nation-Wide Service 


LAYNE-ARKANSAS CO. .STUTTGART, ARK. 
LAYNE-ATLANTIC Co... . NORFOLK. VA. 
SAVANNAH, GA... .. . . ORLANDO, FLA. 
LAYNE-BOWLER NEw ENGLAND CoRP 
BOSTON . MASSACHUSETTS 
LAYNE-CENTRAL CO . MEMPHIS. TENN. 
LAYNE-NORTHERN CO... MISHAWAKA, IND. 
LAYNE-LOUISIANA CO.LAKE CHARLES, LA 
LOUISIANA WELL COMPANY . MONROE, LA. 
LAaYNE-NeEw Yor«K Co. . NEw Yor«K City. 
AND PITTSBURGH 
LAYNE-NORTHWEST CO. MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
LAYNE-OHIO Co . . COLUMBUS, OHIO 
LAYNE-TEXAS CO HOUSTON 
DALLAS 


LAYNE-WESTERN Co. . KANSAS CiTy. Mo. 
CHICAGO, ILL. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
LAYNE-WESTERN CO. OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS . ... MINN. 


INTERNATIONAL WATER SuPPLy. LTO.. 
LONDON . . » ONTARIO, CANADA 


The above companies are affiliates of 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 


water bearing form 


MORE WATER — Layne will provide 
rs who will cooperate in checking 
ations, size of wells necessary and the 
of pumps that will operate at the lowest cost per 
ion gallons. No obligation. 


| 
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4 Buy War Bonds and Stamps. Help win the war for FREEDOM. 


Keep Up-to-Date on New Equipment 


Please check over the following list of interesting catalogs obtainable free of 

charge and either write direct to the manufacturers for their literature, or, tf you », 
prefer, put a circle around the identifying numbers below to indicate the catalogs 
you want, mail this coupon to The American City Magazine, 470 Fourth Ave., 
New York, and we will see that the catalogs are sent to you without expense or 
obligation on your part. 11-42 


408 409 410 411 412 413 114 115 116 117 118 119 120 
42] 22 423 424 425 426 427 4&: 129 130 131 132 
145 


bo 


433. 434 4385 436 437 438 439 M41 142 13 


lesting Water Mains 
Circulars and supplementary information furnished by the Test 
408, Plug Mfg. Co., Skokie, Ill., describe this company's test plugs 
used in testing mains constructed of cast iron, steel, transite, or 
concrete pipe. By using these plugs the mains can be tested when they 
ire laid. The plugs can be installed by any unskilled laborer They 
will withstand up to goo Ibs. per sq. in. 


Easily Maintained Fire Hydrants 
The Smith Protectop hydrant has the interesting and highly 
415. important feature of being able to be replaced if necessary in 
15 minutes or less. It is designed to break in case of damage at 


one predetermined place, eliminating long and costly repairs. Catalogs 
furnished by The A. P. Smith Mfg. Co., East Orange, N. J., describe 
fully these hydrants, along with the other types of water-works equip 
ment that the company furnishes 


Laboratory Planning 
In planning the laboratory for your water or sewage-treatment 
416, plant you can get valuable assistance from the catalog furnishes 
by E. H. Sheldon & Co., 740 Nims St.. Muskegon, Mich. Experi 
enced planning and installation engineers will also help vou arrange 
efficient facilities for laboratory control 


I-mergency w terilization of W ater | lains The Homelite Corp., 20g Riverdale Ave., Port Chester, N. Y., will 
The new bulletin EMM prepared by Proportioneers, Inc., 99 417, send a free service manual that will show vou how to take care 
109, Codding St., Providence, R. I., gives highly essential data very of your Homelite pumps. When writing for a copy specify t 
necessary today on emergency sterilization of water mains. Equip models and serial numbers of the pumps that you have The company 
ment manufactured by this company is playing an important part in points out that a few simple precautions are all that are required to 
safeguarding drinking water supplies not only in municipal plants, but — lengthen the life of this type of equipment 
also at many military installations 
( heck \ alves lor Storage Fanks 
Salvaging ( ast-lron Pipe Specifications and descriptive literature will be furnished ‘ 
If you are considering the possibility of salvaging cast-iron pipe 418, Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburg! 
410, for reuse in new expansions, the Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn Pa., describing its electric double-cushioned check valve Th 
1015 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill., has information that you valve is used in connection with remote tank storage service. Tt alse 
will find useful This covers economical methods of disjointing and may be installed on water storage tanks to arrange for the starting and 
removing the pipe and replacing it under new conditions stopping of pumps in relation to the water storage levels 
Fire-Fighti 
ortable Tar Melter ire-Fighting Equipment 
To assist in the proper maintenance of streets and sidewalks, Developments in fire-fighting procedure have demonstrated the 
4] ], street superintendents should be interested in the portable tar 419, advantages of the improved all-steel aerial ladders as an effective 
1 melter manufactured by D. R. Sperry & Co., Dept. 1, Batavia, Il measure in combating fires. These aerial ladders make it possible 
2 Available in several sizes, it is built of heavy steel plate with hinged to direct the stream of water through a window so that it will sweep 
cover and cast-iron doors and will withstand the roughest handling the entire floor. You may obtain information and details on Unis type 
Complete details and prices may be obtained by writing this company ot fire-fighting equipment by writing American-LaFrance-Foamite Cor 
Elmira, N. ¥ 
I ed Municipal Account ‘ushi 
mprovec unicipal Accounting Cushioned Check Valve 
Cities so fortunate as to have installations of tabulating machines The Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, Mass., will furnish 
412, are in a position to go forward with the improvement of their 420. an illustrated book, give complete operating data, and test results 
accounting procedures. The enormous speed and flexibility of on the Chapman balanced non-slam check valve These valves 
these machines permits them to take on almost endless additional opera close silently and eliminate water-hammer or surging. The special design 
tions For literature on this subject write International Business furthermore, is reported to reduce maintenance costs and give long wear 
Machines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New York and life 
Mantaining Heavy-Duty Streets Wood Water Pipe 
: Do you need information on how to maintain city streets under Restrictions placed on water-works construction will make city 
| 413, present wartime conditions? ; Maintenance now is more than a 421. officials interested in the attractive book devoted to wood pipe 
matter of appearance and civic pride; it is an actual wartime listed as Catalog No. 19 by the Federal Pipe and Tank Co., Seattle 
necessity, Street superintendents interested in keeping their streets sur Wash. This comprehensive publication not only describes thoroughly the 
f faced satisfactorily under the hardest of wear and with the minimum of installation and uses of the pipe, but also gives specifications, construc 
t upkeep may obtain valuable bulletins and assistance by writing to the tion details, flow tables, and other data useful for design and construc 
Asphalt Sales Dept. of the Texas Co., 195 E. 42nd St., New York tion purposes 
4 Jointing Cast-lron Water Mains Garbage-( ollection Units 
By Are you having difficulty controlling the costs of vour water main Cities with depleted personnel, faced with the problem of main 
i 414, extensions? The Leadite Company will be glad to help you meet 422, taining services, will find the literature offered by Gar Wood 
x some of these problems The Leadite cement enables vou to Industries, Inc Detroit, Mich., on their garbage-collection units 
8 joint water main efficiently without having to dig large bell-holes or to highly interesting The newest and latest of these units the all 
i. caulk the joint. Write to The Leadite Co., Girard Trust Co. Bldg., enclosed Load-Packer, outstanding invits ability to conserve manpower 
: Philadelphia, Pa., for information and literature trucks, tires, and gasoline Its hydraulic compressing action enables 
: to carry greater loads of garbage and rubbish than any other type of 


collection body 


Marking Praffic Lanes 
Street superintendents will be interested in the literature furnishes 
423. by the Meili-Blumberg Corp., Box A-10, New -Holstein, Wis., 
describing this compay’s traffic-lane markers, Easily maneuvered, 
this equipment finds a multitude of uses in municipal work 


Continued on page 22 
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PROTECTO 


HYDRANTS 


Assure Safety 
for your 


DEFENSE 
INDUSTRIES 


As the war effort goes 
forward and expands 
under the strain of all- 
out production, it be- 
comes more and more 
essential to have protec- 
tion against sabotage and 
incendiary fires. 


Fire hydrants, an im- 
portant factor of that 
protection, are open to 
accidents of many kinds, 
the major one, that of 
being broken off by 
collision with motor cars 
or trucks. 


A SMITH PROTECTOP HYDRANT is designed 
to break at only one predetermined place. This elim- 
inates long and costly repairs. The only parts need- 
ing replacement are the frangible standpipe clamps 
and the frangible cast iron stem section. These cost 
very little and are installed in 15 minutes or less. 


The compression type valve, even if it is open at the 
time of the break, will automatically close and thus 
prevent a flood. 


OTHER SMITH PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


Valves and Hydrants, Valve Inserting Machines, 
Tapping Sleeves, Tapping Valves, Hat Flanges 
and Water Meters. 


Write for Catalogs 


* 


THE A. P. SMITH 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


7 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ll. 

100 Texas St., El Paso, Texas 

315 N. Crescent St., Flandreau, 8S. D. 
901 Wm. Oliver Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
59 Oak Vale Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
Pirst Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
207 North Main St., Orlando, Fla. 


EAST ORANGE 
NEW JERSEY 


THE AMERICAN Y 


WHICH OF THESE CATALOGS 
WOULD YOU LIKE? 


W heelbarrows and Push-carts 

The new equipment catalog No. 7o issued by Garlinghouse |} 
124, crs, 2416 East Sixteenth St., Los Angeles, Calif., gives some 

esting information on wheelbarrows and push-carts along 
data on heavy concrete construction equipment One of the 
ingenious of these is a new shovel-barrow designed to actually loa 
unload itself. It is useful in picking up and transporting sand 
ashes, cement, snow, and other loose material 


C I Ins lor Municipal Service 
ontrol Instruments tor ‘‘lunicipal Service 

Catalog g5-A, just issued by the Foxboro Co., Foxboro, \{.ss 
125. describes its full line of instruments for measurement and " 

trol These instruments will find many uses in sewerage works 
and municipal electric plants There are over 200 illustrations, and the 
contents have been prepared to make it easy to choose the type of iy 
ments fitted for your needs 


Diesel-Powered Electric Plants 
If you are considering a municipal electric plant in your | 
126, war city plan, you can obtain valuable literature based on actual 
experiences from Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave 
Chicago, Il 


~ ~ is \ 
Small Gasoline Motors 

If you are planning post-war expansion of your municipal plants 
427, where small gasoline motors will be useful, write to Briggs & 

Stratton Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., and they will give you valuable 
advice on how their motors will fit into these duties. Briggs & Stratton 
motors, from 234 to 6 hp. now in civilian use have set many new 
records for trouble-free performance and long life 


Cutting Maintenance Costs by Mud Jacking 
Maintenance costs on concrete slabs may be reduced as much as 

128. 75 per cent by using the Koehring Mud-Jack Method. This infor 
mation and other material describing how it is operated are fur 

nished by this company. Walks, curbs, gutters, driveways, and streets 

are all put back into first-class condition by this type of equipment 

Write to the Koehring Co., 3026 West Concordia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 


Water-Distribution Studies 
To solve the problem of supplying additional water without using 
429, critical materials, water superintendents and city officials should 
write to The Pitometer Co., 52 Church St., New York, for informa 
tion on the company’s water waste and distribution studies. This service 
will locate hidden leaks and other sources of waste, eliminating in many 
cases additional expenditures for new pipe lines, standpipes, and pumps 


( leaning Plants with a Vacuum Cleaner 
City officials will be interested in the information that the Breuer 
430, Electric Mfg. Co., 5102 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill, fur 
nishes on its portable industrial vacuum cleaner. This cleaner 
powered! by a one-hp motor, picks up dust, dirt, chips, and other 
material cheaply and efficiently and can even be used to clean boiler 
tubes. It weighs only 50 Ibs. One man can easily handle it Phe 
company is glad to furnish a free trial. 


Designing Arches, Rigid Frames, and Sewers 

The Structural Bureau of the Portland Cement Assoc., 33 W 
431, Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill, has a new 20-page booklet giving a 

thorough analysis of the structural problem of arches, rigid 
frames, and sewer sections. Written in a thorough but easily under 
stood manner, it contains information adapted to present conditions that 
will be a useful addition to the library of many city engineers. 


Sewer-Cleaning Equipment 
You may obtain a new catalog on complete sewer-cleaning equip 
432, ment from the Expanding Sewer Machine Co., 108 E. Walnut St 
Nappanee, Ind., describing how to clean an entire sewer lin 
cutting and removing the roots and caked sediment, and putting the 
system in perfect condition 


Wartime Use of Centrifugal P 
artime Use of Centrifugal Fumps 
The new bulletin, B6o59-H entitled “Centrifugal Pumps,” issu 
433, by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Wilwaukee, Wis., is outstanding 
in its compact and concise presentation of pump data. The book 
let covers a variety of emergency wartime applications. Charts, diagram 
construction features, sizes, and capacities are all carried in a manne! 
which simplifies the choice of proper pumping equipment. Single- and 
double-suction, single- and multi-stage, mixed and axial flow units ar 
all covered in the booklet. Also there are recommended applications fv! 
the one-package pump unit, the Allis-Chalmers Electrifugal. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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HE AMERICAN CITY 


Here’s Why Working Hours 
Must Staggered NOW! 


d NEW VEHICLES — 


WPB has authorized * 97 50 
 SHORTAGE— 20,250 


*to date f 


Wi automobiles leaving the streets at the rate of three 
every minute, with transit traffic breaking records every 
day, our public-transit companies are faced with a desperate short 
age of vehicles. Decisive action must be taken now to avert a 
transportation crisis within the next few months. 

To be sure that war workers continue to arrive at their jobs this 
winter—organize the drive for staggered hours in your city TODAY. 


Here’s How Staggered Hours Operates: 


Everyone works the same number of hours as before, but stops 
and starts work slightly earlier or later than usual. That’s all. Yet 
this simple plan will multiply the effective use of the limited 
number of transit vehicles now available. 

In Portland, Oregon, for example, by simply changing hours in 
retail stores, 15 buses have been freed to carry war workers to the 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation. In Providence, staggered hours 
has increased public-transit’s carrying capacity 10 per cent——the 
equivalent of 40 vehicles. But unfortunately, most cities have yet 
to adopt staggered hours. 

The need for immediate, nationwide action is urgent—-the new 
schedules cannot be worked out overnight. Start planning staggered 
hours for your city TODAY. General Electric Company, 

We Schenectady, N. Y. 


The Novy “E, for Excellence, hos 
been oworded to 92,780 Genero! 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps. Help win the war for FREEDOM 
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THE WARTIME NEED 
FOR WATER METERS 


Conservation of critical materials and resources in 


wartime means continued use of water meters. 
Every old or new meter helps avoid waste of water, 
so reduces the need for additional pipelines, pump- 
ing stations, purification equipment and other costly 


construction. 


Where unmetered water supply is inadequate, 
meters will stop waste at lower cost and with the 
use of less critical material than is usually required 
to provide additional supply. 


Niagara Meters comply with victory-meter limita- 
tions on use of copper, because they have always 
been made with cast iron casings. They provide 
the same fine accuracy of measurement that all 
users of Niagara Meters have enjoyed for years 
past. 


Write for our new bulletin: "Using your Buffalo- 
made Water Meters to Best Advantage in War- 


BUFFALO 
METER COMPANY 


2902 MAIN STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


AMERICAN 


WHICH OF THESE CATALOGS 
WOULD YOU LIKE? 


(Continued from page 22 


New Wartime Water Meters 

The ““Mars"’ water meter, manufactured by the Badger Meter Mfg 
434, Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is this company’s answer to the wartim 

restriction that bronze can no longer be spared for water meter 
coverings. By careful combination of metals and mechanical parts, the 
Mars” line of meters saves the maximum amount of bronze and loses 
none of its durability. Write to this company for information and 
literature 


Chlorine to Safeguard Water Supplies 
The present emetgency makes it mandatory for superintendents 
435. to be fully informed on the latest sound chlorination practice in 
case water mains are contaminated as the result of bombings 
Write The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., New York, for 
full information on this subject 


Municipal Accounting 
The Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich., can send 
436, you valuable information on budgetary accounting to help mu 
nicipalities meet wartime problems. This company also can give 
you information on tax accounting, payroll accounting, and equipment 
record accounting 


Police Radi 
olice adaio 
The importance of quick communication between police head 
437. quarters and the men on patrols has never been more important 
than it is today. RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J., can help 
you in your police radio problems 


>! 
Water and Sewage-Plant Instruments 
Literature by Builders-Providence, Inc., g Codding St., Providence 
438. RK. L. gives complete details on instruments suitable for the 
controlling of sewage-treatment plant operations. This literature 
discusses installations that have been made in the past and it will like- 
wise be helpful in planning for expanded facilities in the future 


Switchboard Panel Instruments 
A new 12-page publication, Catalog 4120, has just been issued by 
439, the Roller-Smith Co., Bethlehem, Pa., describing the company’s 
line of panel instruments. The various types of cases are shown, 
dimensions of a complete line of shunts are given, and current trans 
formers for ratios up to 500/5 are illustrated and described 


Centrifugal Pumps 
Two-stage centrifugal pumps are described in a 12-page catalog 
140, issued by De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J., entitled 
‘De Laval Opposed Impeller Series Pumps,” catalog B-3. 


Reducing Incinerator-Operation Costs 
If you are interested in planning a municipal refuse incinerator 
441, and want information on a type with low operating costs, write 
to Robert and Company Inc., architects and engineers, Atlanta, 
Ga. Literature that this company furnishes gives details on the new 
highly efficient Volund incinerator process 


Combined Water and Sewer Pipe Locator 
Have you obtained full particulars on the sewer locator that can 
442, also be used to find metal pipes? This instrument, ideally suited 
for use by towns and cities, is known as the Blake Amplifying 
Receiving Coil. Write to Frank N. Blake, North Adams, Mass., for 
prices and literature 


Concrete Pipe 

Lock Joint reinforced concrete pipe fits exceptionally well into 
443, present wartime conditions as a tested method of supplying water 

under pressure yet requiring a minimum of steel and manpower. 
Write to the Lock Joint Pipe Co., Ampere, N. J., for full information 
and literature on how this pipe may strengthen vour existing water 
supply system 


Controlling Liquid Levels 
B & W all-electric floatless controls make it possible to control 
444, more accurately the liquid level in wells, tanks, and reservoirs 
Free literature by this company describes these controls in detail 
Write to B & W Controller Corp., 2200 East Maple Rd., Birmingham, 
Mich 


Meeting Refuse-Disposal Problems 
You can get valuable assistance and literature from the Nichols 
445, Engineering & Research Corp., 60 Wall Tower, New York, that will 
help you in studying your refuse-incineration problems [his 
company manufactures the Nichols Herrshoff incineration plant for 
the disposal of sewage and garbage wastes 


During November we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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hecause CAST 
IRON PIPE ... 


where to serve out its century or more of use- 


O INCREASE the supply of water re- 


quired by a nearby war plant, as well ful life. 
as the growing needs of the community, Hel- It is impossible to foretell future require- 
lertown, Pa., had to replace about a mile ments or population shifts but any public 
of 10” cast iron pipe with a 16° cast iron official can be sure that, when water or sewer 
line. The old line, after 44 years of satis- mains must be abandoned, re-routed or en- 
factory service, was found to be sound larged, the pipe can be salvaged or re- 
and serviceable, and was re-laid else- WY used, if it is cast iron pipe. 
Pipe bearing this mark is cast iron pipe 


TRADE MARK REG. 


Available in diameters from 114 to 84 inches. 


CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, THOMAS F. WOLFE, RESEARCH ENGINEER, 1015 PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BUFFALO-MADE 
NIAGARA | 
WATER METERS. 


THE WARTIME NEED 
FOR WATER METERS 


Conservation of critical materials and resources in 
wartime means continued use of water meters. 
Every old or new meter helps avoid waste of water, 
so reduces the need for additional pipelines, pump- 
ing stations, purification equipment and other costly 


construction. 


Where unmetered water supply is inadequate, 
meters will stop waste at lower cost and with the 
use of less critical material than is usually required 
to provide additional supply. 

Niagara Meters comply with victory-meter limita- 
tions on use of copper, because they have always 
been made with cast iron casings. They provide 
the same fine accuracy of measurement that all 
users of Niagara Meters have enjoyed for years 
past. 

Write for our new bulletin: ‘Using your Buffalo- 
made Water Meters to Best Advantage in War- 


BUFFALO 
METER COMPANY 


2902 MAIN STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


LHE AMERICAN CITy 


WHICH OF THESE CATALOGS 


A new 12-page publication, Catalog 4120, has just been issued by 
439, the Roller-Smith Co., Bethlehem, Pa., describing the company’s 
line of panel instruments. The various types of cases are shown, 
dimensions of a complete line of shunts are given, and current trans 
formers for ratios up to 500/5 are illustrated and described 


Centrifugal Pumps 
Two-stage centrifugal pumps are described in a 12-page catalog 
140, issued by De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J., entitled 
De Laval Opposed Impeller Series Pumps,” catalog B-3 


Reducing Incinerator-Operation Costs 
If you are interested in planning a municipal refuse incinerator 
441, and want information on a type with low operating costs, write 
to Robert and Company Inc., architects and engineers, Atlanta, 
Ga. Literature that this company furnishes gives details on the new 
highly efficient Volund incinerator process 


Combined Water and Sewer Pipe Locator 
Have you obtained full particulars on the sewer locator that can 
442, also be used to find metal pipes? This instrument, ideally suited 
for use by towns and cities, is known as the Blake Amplifying 
Receiving Coil Write to Frank N. Blake, North Adams, Mass., for 
prices and literature 


C Pi 
oncrete Fipe 
Lock Joint reinforced concrete pipe fits exceptionally well into 
143. present wartime conditions as a tested method of supplying water 
under pressure yet requiring a minimum of steel and manpower 
Write to the Lock Joint Pipe Co., Ampere, N. ]., for full information 
and literature on how this pipe may strengthen your existing water 
supply system 


Controlling Liquid Levels 
B & W all-electric floatless controls make it possible to control 
144, more accurately the liquid level in wells, tanks, and reservoirs 
Free literature by this company describes these controls in detail 
Write to B & W Controller Corp., 2200 East Maple Rd., Birmingham, 
Mich 


leeting Retuse-I Jisposal Problems 
You can get valuable assistance and literature from the Nichols 
145. Engineering & Research Corp., 60 Wall Tower, New York, that will 
help you in studying your refuse-incineration problems This 
company manufactures the Nichols Herrshoff incineration plant fot 
the disposal of sewage and garbage wastes 


During November we hope vou will remember to mention THe AMERICAN CITy 
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ecause its CAST 


O INCREASE the supply of water re- where to serve out its century or more of use- 
quired by a nearby war plant, as well ful life. 
as the growing needs of the community, Hel- It is impossible to foretell future require- 
lertown, Pa., had to replace about a mile ments or population shifts but any public 
of 10” cast iron pipe with a 16” east iron official can be sure that, when water or sewer 
line. The old line, after 44 years of satis- mains must be abandoned, re-routed or en- 
factory service, was found to be sound larged, the pipe can be salvaged or re- 
and serviceable, and was re-laid else- Y used, if it is cast iron pipe. 
Pipe bearing this mark is cast iron pipe 


TRADE MARK REG. 


Available in diameters from 114 to 84 inches. 


CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, THOMAS F. WOLFE, RESEARCH ENGINEER, 1015 PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CHE AMERICAN C11 
| FAITH 
3 in greatest asset of a man, a business or a nation is faith. 
The men who built this country and those who made it pros- 

per during its darkest days were men whose faith in its future was 
unshakable. 
es, Men of courage, they dared to go forward despite all hazards; 

men of vision, they always looked forward, never backward. 
3 Christianity, the greatest institution humanity has ever known, 
© was founded by twelve men, limited in education, limited in re- 
5 sources, but with an abundance of faith and divine leadership. 

In these days of stress let us hold to faith: faith in divine 

leadership; faith in the power of Christianity; faith in the leader- 
} ship of our Commander-in-Chief, President Roosevelt; faith in his 
official staff and all the men in our armed forces; and faith in ourselves. 
j \s Whittier declared: ““The steps of faith fall on seeming void, 
but find the rock beneath.” 
E In the situation which faces the world today the “seeming 
od void” ceases to exist when we realize the solid rock beneath our 
cause. 
be The vision essential to clear thinking; the common sense needed 
= for wise decisions; the courage of convictions based on facts not 
oe fancies; and the constructive spirit of faith as opposed to the de- | 

structive forces of doubt will preserve our Christian ways of life and 

win the war. 
President 
: INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
@ = 


© AMERICAN CITY 


Baker Hydraulié Bulldez- 
ers and Gradebuilders and 
ether Baker Road and 
Runway Building Equip- 
ment is also looking after 
our best interests —— 
iding airports and fa- 
cilities for our a 
es, pushing roads 
through sub-arctic wastes 
and matted jungtes, re- 
storing bombed air bases 
and doing scores of other 
strategic jobs. 


Last winter workmen at this Pennsylvania war production plant were 
beginning to thumb through seed catalogs in off-hours when the “snow 
of the year” descended upon the community. They build machines 
which make parts without which we could not wage war. Over 60 men 
were compelled to lose a shift—Victory put off another day! Other 
vital plants in the valley were tied up, too. 


But it won't happen this year. They’re ready for the worst blizzard 
with Baker Snow Plows. Important war plants all over the nation are 
equipped to meet this threat to production—or will be, as soon as they 
get their Baker plows. 

While the Baker plant is busy serving the needs of the nation and its 
armed forces, owners of Baker Snow Plows are urged to exercise 
exceptional care in their operation and keep them in good working 
condition and repair. 

If your community could not obtain a Baker for this winter, remember 
that we are rendering you an even greater service by helping to 
insure Victory! 


THE BAKER MFG. CO. 
503 Stanford Ave. 
Springfield, Ill. 
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Do you mention THe AMERICAN City? Please do. 


ihove-—Testing a 4° Crest Meter in the N. Y. Meter Testing Station 


Right—Testing a 6” Protectus Meter in Service in Rockefeller Center 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO thousands of New Yorkers 

flocked to City Hall Park to see the fountain display 
fed by the newly opened Croton Aqueduct. New Yorkers 
of that day were proud of their new System, which DeWitt 
Clinton had outlined in 1833 to deliver 20,000,000 gallons 
a day. 

One hundred years later New York City’s water supply 
system delivers an average of 880,000,000 gallons daily. 
The City now covers the whole of Manhattan Island and 
has spread out to include four other boroughs. 

Today one of its greatest attractions is Rockefeller Center, 
business headquarters of thousands and the mecca for ad- 
ditional thousands of visitors. Deep in the sub-basements, 
never seen by the public, are large meters which record 
the daily water requirements of this large population. 

The originalsestimate of the Water requirements of the 


Wide World Photos 


RCA building alone contemplated a demand rate of 20,- 
000,000 gallons a day — equal to the original estimated 
capacity of the Croton System. 

This demand would have put such a burden on the pres- 
ent system that engineers devised a way of using water 
over and over in the cooling and air conditioning systems so 
that the recuirement was cut to 's of the original estimate. 

Just what do meters mean to a city like New York? Of the 
667,400 connections in New York City, 179,600 are me- 
tered, a large percentage in the larger sizes. From these 
metered services, which consume 22 per cent of the water, 
the City receives $16,400,000 or 42 per cent of its water 
revenues. But should these meters under-register as little 
as 3 or 4 per cent, the City would lose a staggering amount 
of money. 

This is striking proof that meters should be tested 
regularly, and that every city, as does the City of New 
York, should maintain a thoroughly equipped meter 
testing shop. 

In these days of increasing cost in every phase of our life, 
the efficient Water Department cannot afford to lose reve- 
nues through under-registration of meters. Regular and 
systematic testing of all meters is the only safeguard against 


loss. 
42 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY - 50 West 50th Street - NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices in CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, PORTLAND, ORE, DENVER, DALLAS, 
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KANSAS CITY, LOUISVILLE, ATLANTA, BOSTON. 
Neptune Meters, Lid, Long Branch, Ontario, Canada. 
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How Cities Are Planniné for Post - 


War Municipal Improvements 


While the winning of the 
war must be the first concern 
of all of us, there are many evi- 
dences of a growing recognition, 
among forward-looking public 
officials, of the importance of 
preparedness for the victory that 
must ultimately come. To fore- 
stall post-war unemployment, 
what better way could be found 
than to be ready to make our 
cities as desirable places as pos- 
sible for the men and women 
who are now lighting or work- 
ing so valiantly lo assure a lree 
and peaceful world? 

Che foregoing paragraph is from 
a letter written by THE AMERICAN 
Crry on October 15 to the Mayor or 
City Manager of all cities of over 
50,000 population in the United 
States. Accompanying the letter 
was a questionnaire in which the 
following information re- 
quested: 

1. Has your city begun to plan for 
post-war public works or other munic- 
ipal improvements to be undertaken 
when materials and manpower are 
available? 

2. If so, what are the principal 
types of projects contemplated in these 
plans? 

3. By what departments of the city 
government are such plans being made? 

1.. What responsibilities and powers 


does your City Planning Commission 


have as to post-war planning? 

5. Is your city setting aside any re 
serves, in war bonds or otherwise, for 
post-war public works? 

Within 8 days after receipt of this 
inquiry, 57 cities had sent replies, 
in which question No. 1 was an- 
swered in the affirmative. These 
replies are summarized below: 


Augusta, Ga. 
M. Mayor: 

2. Waterworks improvement, sewers, en- 
largement of filter plant, and improve- 
ment to hospital 

3. Engineering Department 

4. None 

5 No 


Baltimore, Md. 
|. D. Steere, Chairman, Commission on City 
Plan 
2. Studies on various phases of community 
life now in progress 
; Commission on City Plan 
j. Master plans, sanctioning of city’s buying 
and building, and sanctioning of city's 
financing of public works 
5. Question is now being studied 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Roper’ Preivie, Mayor 

2. Flood control, park development, sewage- 
disposal plant, sewer extension, new 
bridge construction, and street widen 
ing 

City Engineering Department 

j. Cooperation with city in all of the above 

mentioned projects 


5 Yes 
Binghamton, 


J. A. Gites, City Engineer: 

2. Pavements and sewers, fire signal system, 
sewage disposal, one bridge, two storm 
water pumping stations, storm water 
and creek diversion, fire station, and 
repairs to city hospital 

Department of Engineering 

{. None, except as advisory 

» A capital fund is being considered for 
inclusion in 1943 budget 


Charleston, S. C. 


Henry W. Lockwoop, Mayor: 
2. Paving, fire alarm system, sewers, sewer 
pumping station and discharge line, 
truck shed and storehouse, street drain, 
and incinerator addition 

City Engineering Department 

{. No planning commission at this time 
Nothing definite 


Chester, Pa. 
Ciirrorp H. Propies, Mayor 
Paving and new highways, parks, and 
public buildings 
3. City Engineering Department 
None 
5. No 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Joun T. Howarp, City Planner 
Playground and park improvement and 
extension, major freeways, street im 
provement, and other public works 
Urban redevelopment and neighbor 
hood conservation programs also con- 
templated, but planning not yet started. 
City Plan Commission, and Departments 
of Service, Property, Safety, and l til- 
ities 
4. Responsibility of coordination, power of 
mandatory referral, responsibility for 
capital improvement budget, and pro 
gram contemplated in pending charter 
amendment 
No 


Covington, Ky. 

Wituiam Bevutret, Jr., Mayor: 

Streets, sewers, sewage disposal, parks, 
and playgrounds 

Engineering Department and Public 
Works Department 

4. Advisory capacity 

4 No 


Detroit, Mich. 


(,eorce F. Emery, Planner 


Sewers paving incinerators police sta 
tions, fire stations, swimmin pools. re 
fectories zoo buildings yvmnasiums 


parks libraries, and schools 
City Engineer's Office of the D partment 

of Public Works 

t+ The City Plan Commission is now pre 
paring a master plan for Detroit, to 
gether with the regular six-year ¢ ipital 
improvement program and the advance 
plan program reports 

» Under the laws of Michigan it does not 
appear possible to set up any reserves 
directly for post-war public works 


However it appears that appropria 
tions may be made currently for capital 
improvements and that these ippro 
priations may be maintained intact un 
til the iinprovement can be carried out 


In a post-war period 


Jurham, N. 


H. A. Yancey, City Manager 


2. Large extensions to filter plant, erection 
of several new fire stations, general 
Street work, and small related and 


miscellaneous projects 
Engineering Department 
i. Local only 
5. Not permissible under the North Caro 
lina statutes 


East Chic ago, Ind. 
FRANK J. MiGas, Mayor 
Increasing the size of the parks, commu 
nity recreational facilities, greater lake 
front, new city hall, new streets and 
roads, viaducts to prevent trafhe haz 
ards, increased protection for pedes 
trians at all other rail and street inter 
sections and increase in the number 
and size of sewers 
All departments 
4. Purely advisory 
5 No 
East Orange, N. Zz 
W. D. Witticerop, City Engineer 
2. Flood control, storm sewers, library ex 
tensions, water mains and fire fighting, 
recreational and school facilities 
All departments affected 
4. Such as conferred by New Jersey statutes 
bs No 


East St. Louis, UL 


Joun T. Connors, Mayor 
2. Sewer and street improvements 
3. City Engineer's Department 
4. None 
No 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
Inomas E. Mayor 
2 Storm water and intercepting sewers 
City Engineer's Department 
4. No City Planning Commission 
No 


Evansville, Ind. 
Cuarces E. Day, City Civil Engineer 
2. City hall, sewers, fire stations or hose 
houses, airport administration build 
ing, grade separations, streets, exten- 
sion of water mains, and park improve- 
ments 


oo 
> 
yee 
af 


DHE 


( Oftice Water Superin 
endent nd Park Superintendent 
{ \ n plannir what the projects will 
she, ( alif. 

W. Wagner, Secretary Cit Planning Com 
m on and Deputy Commissioner 
Public Safety and Welfare 

Paving ewe! vidition to new city hall 
fire house park and playground im 
nen 
Planning Commission 
{ Rew plans to City Commission 
N 


( vary, Ind 


WwW. P. GHuAM, bnginect 
Openin up new major arterial streets 
nm comstruction of torm water sewers 
Fngineernn Department and Sanitary 
1) ‘ 
{ Ad nl 
N 


Glendale, Calif 
} City Engineer 
Highway construction, reservoir construc 
jon torm drains pedestrian tunnels 
park and recreational development 
Coordination of programs of various ce 
urtments handled by City Engineers 
othice 
j. Matters discussed and reviewed generally 
by City Planning Commission and rec 
ommendations made to City Council 
No 


Greensboro, N ( . 
( W. Swepurec, Cit¥ Manager 
Strengthening the water distribution sys 
tem and supply, water and sewer lateral 
extensions, fire substations and equip 
ment treet extension, recreation and 
pla round developments 
Department of Public Works and Service 
Fngineering Division 
4. Street, recreation parks, and subdivision 
development 
No wohibited by state law 


lammond, Ind. 


Acting City Engineer 


\ roposed 20-year public works pro 
ram includes the following projects 
wk elevation, viaducts, storm sewel 

lake-ftront park treet rebuilding 
b incinerator plant, and = storm 
i 
Engineering Department 
{ All work is done in cooperation with City 
Plan Commission 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
J. Monroe Perer, Acting City Engineer 


Grading of streets, reconstruction of park 
lot ewage-disposal plant, con 
ruction of vehicular underpass, con 
ruction of small bridg md exten 
ions of sewage system, fire alarm sys 
em md of water main 

City Engineering Department 

; Pow i or disapprove, but noi 
th 

No. n i 

Hartford, Conn. 
Ronexr |. Ross, Citv Engineer 

Principal needs of each and every depart 
ment Health centers, hospitals, parks 
fi houses, police station, new streets 
ind pavements, bridges, miscellaneous 
ecial equip t, plows, snow loaders 
wimming pools, schools and special 

school equipment playgrounds, airport 
improvements, et¢ 

Tabulation by Citv Plan Commission 

Department of Engineering will pre 
pare estimates and draw plans where 
feasible 


4. lo recommend as to needed and logical 
improvements 
5. No, but a tax margin is available 


Holyoke, Mass. 
H. |]. Torrrerr, Mayor 
2. Street, playground, public buildings 
3s Board of Public Works, Planning Board 


AMERICAN CITY for NOVEMBER, 


j. Very direct responsibility 


No 


Houston, Texas 
Cc. A. Pickerr, Mayor 

2 Sanitary sewers, storm sewers, paving 
opening and widening streeis, munic 
ipal airport, flood control, tuberculosis 
hospital, fire station and alarm system 
bond fund, park bond funds and traf 
fic signal bond fund 
All departments 

j. No power 

Yes 


Huntington, West Va. 
Craupe U. SWANN, Mayor 
2. Extension of street and sewer improve 
ments, public health center including 
hospital facilities, enlarging airport 
facilities, elimination of traffic hazards 
and bottlenecks, new river-side boule 
vard to top flood wall and levec 
Executive and Engineering 
j. Makes surveys and recommends projects 
to City Council 
No, but city has closed last two fiscal 
vears with substantial cash balances 
which, under law, must be carried over 
into next budget 


Wi 
Alter the war... we can 
pul the unemployed on the 
dole, or at raking leaves, which 
would mean that we had won 
the war and lost the peace. 
Or we can challenge our citi- 
zens with the greatest, most 
splendid, most uplifting series 
of public works which any 
civilization ever dreamed of. 
Sruarr CHAse, in his new book, 


Goals for America: A Budget of 
Our Needs and Resources.” 


THE War ENps 


Jackson, Miss. 


J. |. Director of Public Works 

2 raftic relief, paving, drainage, sewer and 
water extensions, expansion of crema 
tories, filter plants, parks, and public 
buildings 
Department of Engineering and Public 
Works Department 

j. None, »s such The City Council and 
the Director of Public Works (who is 
also City Engineer) act as a Planning 
Commission 


5. No 


Kansas City, Mo. 
F. K. Raprorp, Executive Secretary, Plan 
Commission: 

2. Various projects in the Departments of 
Public Works, Water, Health, Park, 
Fire, Welfare, Police; also airport pro 
ject 

Each department will be responsible for 
plans 

t. City Plan Commission assembled all pro 
jects—reviewed and established prior 
ities 

No 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Guy L. Wess, City Manager: 
z. City Hall Building, schools, hospital, 
Streets, sewers, etc 
Engineering 
{ None 
5 No 


Lancaster, Pa. 
D. E. Cary, Mayor: 
2. Public buildings, improvements to water 
system, expansion of municipal air 
port, and zoning with slum clearance 


1942 


In all departments 
Advisory 
5 No 


Lawrence, Mass. 
James P. MeeHAN, Mayor 
2. No definite plans as yet 
No definite plans as yet 
Advisory 
No 


Ut 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Orvitte R. CALpwett, Executive Deputy 

Mayor 

2. Highways, parkway and street impro 
ment projects, pedestrian subwa 
bridges, grade and rail grade sepa 
tions, storm drains, sewers, new outf 
sewer (into ocean), sewage-treatme 
plants, and construction or rehabili 
tion of fire, health, library, park, pla 
ground and recreation, police, and 
ceiving hospital buildings 

3. Department of Public Works 

4. City Planning Commission is responsib| 
for master plan for future developmen 
of city of Los Angeles. All zoning an 
re-zoning problems, construction of 
highways, etc., establishment of set 
backs, and other matters pertaining 
general city planning are under j 
supervision and require its recommer 
dation 

5. Yes. Reserves normally allocated 
public works under our budget are b¢ 
ing held in the city’s general resery« 
fund for future allocation. 


Louisville, Ky. 

Aucust Z. SCHNEIDER, Administrative Assistant: 
2. Streets, sewers, public buildings, sewage 
treatment works, and park development 
3. Assistant to the Mayor has been super 

vising preparation of the plan 
4. None at present. Commission is being 
reorganized into a joint § city-county 
agency. Later, we may turn post-war 
planning over to the new commission 

, No 


McKeesport, Pa. 
C. F. Savace, City Engineer: 

2. Storm sewers, street improvements, san 
tary sewers, swimming pool improv 
ments, municipal building, high-level 
bridge, ramp over grade-crossing pro 
ject, off-street parking units, and addi 
tional recreational facilities. 

3. Engineering and Department of Publi: 
Improvements 

4. Can initiate and recommend plans for 
erection or construction of any of the 
above items 

5 No 


Memphis, Tenn. 

L. P. Cockritt, Engineer-Secretary, City Plan 

ning Commission: 

2. Housing, street improvements, grade sep 
arations, drainage, schools, park im 
provements, harbor improvements 
branch libraries, clinics, improvements 
to light, gas, and water systems. 

3- Housing Authority, Department of Pub 
lic Works, Board of Education, Park 
Commission, Harbor Commission, Li 
brary, Health, and Light, Gas and 
Water Division 

4. Coordinating agency must approve all 
public improvements. Requires all im 
provements to conform to city plan 

». Program under consideration 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
HERMAN E. Otson, Engineer, City Planning 
Commission: 

2. Highways, major street improvements 
bridges, fire stations, airport facilities 
Other projects are under consideration 
such as a proposed extension of river 
harbor terminal facilities, a central! 
library building, etc. 

3- Public Works Department, Park Board, 
and City Planning Commission 

4. Power to make plans and recommenda 
tions as to needed facilities 

5. Some. The amounts involved thus far 
are nominal. Effort is being made to 
pay off the outstanding debt and so 
increase future borrowing margins 
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New York, N. Y. 
H. LaGuarpia, Mayor 
Hospitals schools, health centers, park 
ways, playgrounds, airports, overpasses 
public buildings, sewage-disposal 
plants, sewers, streets, public hous 
ing, markets, rapid transit, bridges 
et 
Board of Transportation and Depart 
ments of Public Works, Education 
Parks, and Marine and Aviation 
4. General preparatory planning 
About $30,000,000 has already been ap 
propriated (and is being spent) for 
working detailed plans 


Pasadena, Calif. 
Srewarr, Chairman, Board of City Direc 


tors 
» Storm drains, sanitary sewers, sewage- 
disposal plant, street construction, park 
improvements, reservoirs, water mains, 
branch fire stations, pole removal and 
betterments to distribution system, 
equipment replacement in all depart- 
ments, etc 
3. Departments of Sanitation, Water, Light 
and Power, Engineer, Street, Park, 
Recreation, Fire, and General Govern 
ment 
4. Coordination of projects submitted by 
city departments and the preparation 
of a report that will evaluate all pro 
jects in relation to the city plan 
Yes, Capital Reserve Fund 


Passaic, N. J. 


THomas J. KENNEDY, Mayor: 

2. Elimination of railroad grade crossings, 
overhauling all sanitary and storm wa- 
ter sewers, completely overhauling all 
federal buildings, construction of swim- 
ming pools, study of equalization of 
taxes, and construction of a new high 
school 

3. Departments of Public Affairs, Public 
Safety, Public Works, Public Buildings, 
and Revenue and Finance. 

4. City Planning Commission is working 
with all other departments of the city 
on post-war planning 

5. .No 


Paterson, N. J. 

MHARLES ZABRISKIE, Executive Secretary, Indus- 
trial Commission: 

2. Construction projects (both of buildings 
and thoroughfares), storm sewer, park 
and recreational facilities, and prepara 
tion of land assessment maps, etc. 

3. Board of Public Works (Office of the 
City Engineer ) 

4. A Post-War Planning Committee of the 
Industrial Commission 

5. No 


Peoria, Ill. 

Jerrries, City Engineer: 

2. City-wide WPA _ project including the 
paving of alleys, street grading and 
graveling, tree removal, etc. 

3. City Engineer’s Department 

4. City Planning Commission merely makes 
recommendations and approves plans 
as submitted by the Engineering De- 
partment 


5. Ne 


~ 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joun H. Neeson, Director of Public Works 

2. Waterworks extensions, improvements 
and rehabilitation, sewage disposal, 
subway extensions, highway improve- 
ments (including widening and con 
struction of new arterial thorough- 
fares), extension of drainage system, 
including storm water, elimination of 
grade crossings, and slum clearance and 
new housing 

3. Departments of Public Works, City 
Transit, Public Welfare, and City 
Architecture 

4. Legislation pending, under which it is 
expected the City Planning Commission 
will be given more definite responsi- 
bilities and authority 

5. No, the city will expect to finance, if 
capital funds are unavailable, from 
surpluses or federal aid 
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Pueblo, ( ‘olo. 


C. R. Srupinsxi, Acting City Engineer for the 

duration 

2. Street work, sewers, new buildings, and 
general public improvements for the 
city 

3. Citv Engineer's office 

4. We have no planning commission 

5. City is on cash basis, and all funds must 
be invested or spent during the year of 
appropriation 


Roanoke, Va. 
W. P. Hunter, City Manager: 

2. Armory, library, airport administration 
building, sewer interceptors and dis 
posal plant, sewer extensions, curbs 
gutters, sidewalks, storm drain exten 
sions, dairy barns, viaduct, dike, and 
four swimming pools 

3. City of Roanoke Water Department 

{. No planning commission. Citizens’ Ad 

visory Committee plans with the city 
in this work 
5. No 


Roc kford, iL. 
Wittiam H. Day, City Engineer 
2. Street work, sewer construction, bridges 
ana underpasses at schools located on 
busy thoroughfares 
». City Engineering Department 
Advisory only 
No 


Lookinc Forwarp 


The statesman who wants 
public support must appeal to 
the hopes of the future and 
not to the fears of the past.... 

Freedom is the courage to 
resist, to look forward after 
victory, to a world in which 
its principles can make their 
way against any challenge. It 
is to learn that lesson that we 
are mainly fighting this war. 

Harorp J. Laskr, Professor of Po 
litical Science, University of Lon 
don, in Bulletins from Britain, Sep- 
tember 2, 1942. 


Saginaw, Mich. 
Cart H. Pererson, City Manage 
». Long-term plan under consideration 
All departments 
4. None, can only suggest improvements 
5. No 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Puiu J. Wetcn, Mayor 
2. Widening streets, railroad bridge separ 
ration, storm sewers, and paving streets 
3. Under Board of Public Works and Engi 
neering Department 
No planning commission 
No 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Cuarwes J. Ritey, Secretary to the Mayor: 

2. Mapping and statistical projects, parking 
areas, and large-scale housing recon 
struction projects 

Board of Public Service and City Plan 
Commission 
4. Advisory only 
5 No 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Grorce H. Herrowp, City Planning Engineer 
2. Relocation and construction of trunk 
highways through the city and certain 

street widenings to be correlated with 

the trunk highways; establishment of 
municipal parking lots; the develop 

ment of river recreation and a boat 
harbor in the lakes formed by the 

high dam; reconstruction of sidewalks 
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n e business district; certain grade 
separations; and slum clearance housing 
St. Paul has the commission torm of gov 
ernment—a Mavor and six Commission 
ers, each Commissioner in charge fa 
department and each department has 
its technicians These technicians will 


work out the final plans and specifica 


tions covering the proposals of the 
United Civic Council 


{ The Citv Planning Board is the official 


planning agency It expects to com 
plete a six year post-war public works 
and municipal development program 
which may reach an expenditure of 


$1,000,000 per veal 
5. No, but citv has a large reserve bonding 
capacity 


Springfield, Mo. 
Harky B. Carr, Mavor 
2 The widening and extension of present 
pertinent business streets, city-wide 
storm sewer system, enlargement of 
sewage-disposal facilities, city hospital 
police department building with jail 
facilities, and art museum 
Engineering Department 
4. None 
None 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Newson F. Prrrs, City Engineer 
2 Highway, sewer, water mains, and build 
ings 
§. Department of Engineering 
4. Advisory only 
5 No 
Tampa, Fla. 
R. E. L. CHancry, Mayor 


2. Sanitary sewage system street 


paving 
extension of park areas, additional 
playgrounds, public fishing pier, and 


enlargement of tourist center 
Special committec 
4. Advisory board 
5. No charter power to do so 


Popeka, Kans. 
Ray D. Secretary to Mayor 
2. May work in conformity with a City 
Planning Survey and Report, recently 


completed Proper location of public 
buildings in all future building pro 
grams 


~ 


itv and County Commissions 


ooperation in all surveys and plannin 


Trenton, N. 
Josern F. City Engineer 
2. Extension sewage-treatment plant, open 
ing and improving new highways, new 
public library, et« 
3. Department of Public Works 
{. No planning commission 
No 
W aterbury, Conn. 
Tuomas F. Moore, Chairman, City Plan Com 
mission 


Trunk line sewer, sewage-treatment plan 
major thoroughfare development and 
municipal airpor 

Engineer's Office and City Plan 


Commission 

4. City Plan Commission shares responsi 
bility with other departments, but has 
the right of way, also certain controls 

on capital expenditures 

No 

Wichita, Kansas 

L. K. Assistant Engineer 
2. Street and storm water sewers, dry and 


wet garbage incinerator 


4. Advisory only 
No 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
CHARLES N. LOVELAND, Mavor 
2. Flood control and park improvement 
Engineering Department 
$. It is a bod? which must give approval 
No 
W ore ester, Mass. 


Fart R. Perry, Chief Engineer 
2. Street, sewer, water, airport, and parks 
:. Bureau of Engineering 
4. Advisory 
5. No 
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Meeting Snow-R 


emoval Problem: 


During Wartime 


How Bangor, Maine, Plans to Keep 


Essential Streets Clear 


By F. D. Farnswortu 
City Manager 


Bangor, Maine 


PROGRAM ol 
moval during wartime, like 
many another municipal op- 


snow re- 


eration, will function without dif- 
ficulty if its peacetime work has 
been built on a sound foundation. 
\ good program must be based on 
the principle ol keeping trafhc mov 
ing and fire lanes open. The wat 
does not alter this, it merely inten- 
sifies it 

Here in Bangor, Maine, we base 
our snow-clearance work on three 
fundamental operations: in some 
parts of the city we plow the snow 
to open a lane; in others we re 
move the snow entirely; for the 
third operation we sand or apply 
ther abrasives to portions of the 


street that become slippery or icy 


Plowing 


jangor has 120 miles of street 
and go miles of sidewalks which are 
plowed, all of this work being done 
with city-owned equipment. lo 
lo this we use the following pieces 
ot machinery 


An International tractor with a Sargent 54-in. blade for side- 


walk plowing. 


Five cab-over-engine type 7-ton G.M.C. 
trucks, four of which are mounted 
with Sargent V-type plows with 
two wings; and one truck mounted 
with a one-way blade and wing 

One Walter Snow Fighter four-wheel 
drive truck with Sargent fully hy- 
draulic V-plow and two wings 

I'wo Ford 2-ton trucks with blades 

One Adams 50, motor grader 

One Cletrac tractor with one-way blade 


One 5-ton Caterpillar tractor with full 
hydraulic LaPlante-Choate V-plow 
with 2 wings 

One 10-ton Holt tractor with full hy- 
draulic Wausau V-plow with two 
wings 


For plowing the sidewalks the 
city uses two Caterpillar “Ten” 
narrow-tread tractors, three narrow- 
tread Cletrac tractors, In- 
ternational wheel tractors, all 
mounted with one-way blades, and 
one team with horse-drawn plow. 


The sidewalk - plowing equip- 
ment starts out when only two 
inches of snow have fallen. Each 


unit has its own route which it cov- 
ers before returning to the garage. 
These routes are scheduled so that 


they can be covered in eight « 
nine hours. If the snow shows 
tendency to drift, the sidewal 
plows go over these routes again th 
following day. 


Starting Road-Plows 


Generally speaking, the road 
plowing units are started when four 
inches of snow have fallen. If the 
starts in the daytime the 
crews are instructed to start opera 
tions at midnight. If the storm ap 
pears to be light and the snowfall 
is of no more than six or eight 
inches and weather reports ob 
tained from the weather station at 
the airport are favorable, the crews 
then complete each street as they 
proceed, plowing the streets to their 
tull width. If, however, the 
weather reports indicate that the 
storm may 


storm 


be heavy, the crews 
make only one cut on each street in 
order to keep traffic moving, then 
plow the outside roads _ leaving 
the widening of the city streets to 
the last. 


Delinite Routes 


We have planned our program so 
that each operator has his route to 
cover. To do the work we use four 
G.M.C. trucks, a Cletrac tractor, the 
two Ford trucks, and the grader. 
This leaves one G:M.C. truck, the 
5-ton Caterpillar, and the 10-ton 


A 7-ton Walter four-wheel drive snow-fighter equipped with 


a Sargent V-plow with wings widens a lane. 
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lt tractor in reserve so that in 
e of any major breakdown we 
ve some equipment to fall back 


With our equipment schedule, 
plowing can be completed in 
mm 10 to 12 hours. Sometimes it 
necessary to wing back the snow 
, the outlying roads with the Cat- 
pillar tractor, but this usually is 
, the day following the comple- 


on of the plowing. 


Snow Removal 


We remove snow from the down- 
own or business area only. We 
receive some help from the Bangor 
Hydro Electric Co., which operates 
the street-car system, inasmuch as 
the street-cars remove the snow 
from one side of each street on 
which the cars are operated. This 
leaves us about six curb miles to 
take care of for which we use a 
Barber-Greene snow loader and a 


Cletrac tractor equipped with a 
Sargent overhead 2-yard snow 
bucket. 


In addition to this we have been 
employing in the past from 40 to 
5,0 extra men to load the snow by 
hand on those streets where it is not 
convenient to operate the loading 
equipment. 


Work at Night 


All snow removal work is con- 
ducted at night. We have had very 
poor results in trying to operate 
snow -removal equipment in the 
daytime. 

Formerly we experienced some 
difhculty because the loader would 
hit street-light brackets or advertis- 


A 10-ton Holt Tractor equipped with Wausau full hydraulic 
V-plow with wings. 


ing signs projecting beyond the 
curb. To overcome this we send 
the grader ahead of the loader and 
pull the snow away leaving it in a 
windrow about four or five feet 
from the curb. By doing this, the 
move along without 
having to manoeuver to avoid thes 
obstructions, thereby speeding up 
the work. 


motor may 


Under this schedule the averag« 
storm is cleaned up in one night. 
\ heavy storm may require two 
snow - removal work. 
From the appearance of the em- 
ployment problem, we 


nights of 


anticipate 
difficulty in finding extra men fon 
the hand work that we formerly 
did. Therefore, we will have to 
use our loading equipment more 
extensively, and this will mean that 
it will take longer to clean up the 
snow. 


Sanding 

Sanding of sidewalks in Bangor 
is a long-established custom. It 
started years ago when the work 
was done by horse-drawn equip- 
ment. With the disappearance of 
the horse, it became necessary to 
find motorized units that would do 
this work. We have been using, 
with very satisfactory results, 
tractors following the 
sanders. These sanders have hop 
pers holding about a quarter of a 
yard of sand and are filled from the 


wheeled 


small trucks. 

When sanding the roads we us 
the same spreading equipment that 
is used in the summer to apply 
covel ageregate to our asphalt 
streets. These spreaders are at 
tached to five G.M.C. five-vard 
trucks. The sand is mixed either 


- 


with salt or calcium chloride at the 
rate of 100 pounds per cubic yard 

On the hills leading to the busi 
ness section pure rock salt without 
an abrasive is used Ihe salt is 
spread as soon as a snowstorm 
starts, and one application will as a 
rule keep the roadway clear so that 
trafhe can move safely. 

For the storage of sand for the 
winter work, the city has large sand 
storage bins adjoining the munici 
These bins will hold 


about 2,000 cubic 


pal garage. 
yards and are 
lined with steam coils which give us 
warm, dry sand to be used as neces- 
sary. We find it necessary to fill 
these bins at least once during the 
winter stock 
crushing and screening plant. 


piles at our 
Cinders also are used although 


not so extensively. We obtain 
these locally from the schools, the 


gas company, and the railroad. 


Costs 


Our expenditures for snow plow 
ing and snow removal for the yea 
1941-42 amounted to $7,680. This 
figure, however, does not show the 
cost of equipment or the deprecia- 
tion. On the basis of 50 inches of 
snow for the winter, this would be 
about $154 per inch of snow. 


Personnel 


The work has progressed success 
fully in the past and is continuing 
in the future under the direct lead 
MacLeod, As 


sistant City Engineer in charge of 


ership of James L. 
street cleaning and snow removal 
Charles E. Sheehan, Councilman, 
is Chairman of Public Works 


A Barber-Greene loader removing snow from one of the down- 


areas, 
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‘xtra Fire 


By Greorce F. Oaks 
Mavor, Oshkosh, Wis. 


police and. fire 
now enjoyed by 
Oshkosh, 


from a certain fire ina 


\Wis ton 
il WPA Lo 


ear and a hall 


Loan Project a 
ago It was not a 
particularly large on disastrous fire, 
yut soon alter the first company at 
da call came for the mayor. It 
med that new partitions had re 
ently been erected to accommodate 
various departments, and the 
firemen were entirely unfamiliar 
with the new floor plan. 

[his situation showed us that 
something new was necded in the 
way of fire protection. Ot course, 
Oshkosh was no different from any 
other city of its size. We had fire 
protection that was generally con- 
sidered adequate, and ou fire-in- 
surance rates were low, but an in- 
vestigation showed that fire inspec 
tion was likely to be cursory. A 
fireman had been known to make 
as many as 4 inspections in a single 


Now he’s lucky if he makes 


one inspection in § hours! 


hour! 


With the rapid increase ol wat 
industries, the need for greater fire 


protection became more acute. 
Oshkosh, whose sawmills and wood- 
working factories once earned it the 


he 


now 6o per cent a metal-working 


name ol Sawdust City,’ is 
center. War industries account for 
74 per cent of its output, with prod 
ucts ranging from pre-fabricated 
houses to tank parts, airplane parts, 
signal-corps equipment, and_port- 
able power plants for searchlights. 
Hand in hand with the need fon 
greater fire protection has been the 
necessity lor extra police protection 
against sabotage. ‘The plan that 
Oshkosh worked out provided a 
basis for the solution of both prob- 
lems 

he Toy Loan Project fire had 
shown clearly that the greatest need 
was to make all members of the 
police force as well the firemen so 
floor 


every important buildin 


familiar with the plan ol 


that they 


Protection 


for War Industries 


could find their wav about in the 
dark. \ 


building and its immediate 


survey was ordered of 
vicinity that would indicate all en- 
units, exits, fire 


trances, powel 


doors, sprinkler heads, hydrants, 


cle 


Policemen and Firemen Have 
Copies 


gut in order to get practical re- 
sults from these siudies it was 
necessary to place the information 
in the hands of every policeman 
and fireman, giving them copies of 
the maps which they could study 
and use as working copies. How 
could this be done without mak- 
ing the cost prohibitive? Over a 
period of time, hundreds of copies 
of the maps would be needed. 

The city’s Mimeograph dupli- 
cating equipment* solved the prob- 
lem, producing all the copies 
Since it 
would have been slow and costly to 
trace the 


needed at a very low cost. 


maps onto the stencils 
manually, a second piece of equip- 
ment was purchased—the Mimeo- 
graph Photochemical Printer. This 
is a device which stencils by expos- 
ing a special Mimeograph stencil 
sheet, sensitized according to direc- 
tions, together with the drawing, to 
uniform, brilliant light. 
light hardens the sensitized 


a cool, 
The 
stencil except where the copy lines 
protect it. The stencil is then 
placed on the Developing Plate and 
gently scrubbed with sponge and 
hot water, which washes away the 
copy lines, leaving a perfect stencil. 
Ihe process is similar to blue- 
printing, except that the finished 
product is not just a single copy, 
but a stencil which, when placed on 
the Mimeograph duplicator, turns 
out dozens or hundreds or even 
thousands of clear, black-and-white 


ihis equipment turns out almost all of 
the city’s forms, record sheets, letters, bulletins. 
working drawings, Annual Reports, etc 


easi| 
cleaned and filed ready for re-ru 
In thi 
maps and floo 
plans are produced quickly and in 


copies. The stencils are 
ning whenever necessary. 
way the vicinity 
expensively. 
Both firemen and policemen ar 
given copies of the maps to study, 
and later they must pass an exam 
ination on the buildings in their 
district. When firemen make thei: 
building inspections they take 
along copies of the vicinity maps 
and floor plans and check on them 
with red pencil all entrances, fire 
sprinkler heads, hydrants 
and their respective capacities, and 
the best streets to travel at high 
Master copies of the maps, 
with all this information indicated 
on them, are kept in the offices of 
the Mayor, the Chief of Police, and 
the Fire Chief. The firemen’s in- 
spection copies are checked against 
the master copies in order to assure 
a thorough inspection. The police 
department makes similar use of 
the maps, with special reference to 
the exterior of the buildings and 
the flow of trafic on adjacent 


speed, 


streets. 

We sent into every factory not 
only the firemen belonging to the 
fire company in that particular 
district, but also firemen from 
other companies, so that in case 
of a severe fire requiring all ow 
men every one of them should 
know where to go and what to do. 
In fact, the heads of our indus- 
trial plants told us they never saw 
so many firemen and policemen in 
their lives! 


Local Industries Cooperate 


But there was no complaint. 
On the contrary, this new, inten- 
sive training of the police and fire 
departments has brought about a 
complete understanding and co- 
ordination of effort between these 
departments and the industrial 
plants. The plants have accepted 
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wholeheartedly and 


program 
everv instance have cooperated 
recommendations of 


| made 
ir own which they feel would 

the best protection both to 
ir own plants and also to the 
ldings of neighboring firms, 
ere a fire might jeopardize the 
their own property. 
Vhen problem concerns 
th the fire department and the 
hold a round- 


tv of 


some 


ndustrialists, we 
able discussion to solve it. 


Firemen Train Plant Crews 


[his close cooperation has en- 
abled the fire department to make 
many valuable suggestions to the 
industrial firms in 
as the care of fire-fighting equip- 
ment and the reduction of fire 
hazards. In fact, firemen go into 
the plants to train crews of men 
for emergency fire fighting. 

In every shop one official is ap- 
pointed “Fire Chief.” He must 
be someone in a position of re- 
sponsibility, for in an emergency 
he may have to make split-second 
decisions that will affect the fu- 
ture welfare of the plant. He 
uses the Mimeograph duplicated 
vicinity maps and floor plans in 
order to study his own buildings 
thoroughly and to be prepared for 


such matters 


any emergency. 

rhis plant fire chief appoints a 
captain for each floor or shift, de- 
pending on the size of the plant— 
for the plan works equally well 
whether there are 2,500 employees 
These firemen-trained 
men, in protecting the plant, are 
safeguarding their own jobs. 

In addition to the captains, cer- 
tain men are selected by the com- 
panies to act as fire watchers. 
The names of these men are 
turned over to the mayor, then to 
the police department, where they 
are checked for any previous po- 
lice record. Where a man who is 
qualified to be a fire watcher is 
skilled and conscientious 
worker, we leave him where he is, 
but train him at the fire station. 
Thus he can serve as a fire watcher 
and still work in the shop where 
he is so desperately needed. 

This comprehensive program of 
police and fire protection in Osh- 
kosh is part of a long-range effort 
toward better municipal govern- 


or 50. 


also a 
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Oshkosh makes Mimeograph copies of the floor plan and vicinity map of every important 
building for all policemen and firemen. Left to right are City Engineer Fred M. Wol 
verton, Mimeograph Operator Henry Jensen, and Mayor George F. Oaks 


we have 
their 


ment. As a result of it, 
sold our industrialists on 
own town. All the manufactur- 
ing plants have expanded; some 
have doubled or even trebled their 


output. In three years our as 


sessed valuation has _ increased 


$3,500,000. Clearly, our industrial 
ists have confidence in the develop- 


ment of our city. 


$3500 Prize Orrerep ror Best SCHEME FOR A 


Recionat Councit A AREA 


OW to bring about effective coopera 

tion between large cities and their 
surrounding metropolitan areas in the 
preparation and carrying out of rational 
plans for future development will be a 
post-war problem of major importance 
To stimulate prompt consideration of this 
problem, a $500 prize is offered by a Re 
gional Fund for the best proposal sub 
mitted for the organization and operation 
of a Regional Council, subject to the fol 
lowing conditions: 


1. The proposal shall cover methods of s¢ 
lection, organization, and operation of a Re 
gional Council to function in a metropolitan 
area of approximately 100-mile radius, having 
a total population in excess of 500,000. No 
specific region need be covered; the plan 
should be applicable to large metropolitan 
areas generally. 

2. The Regional Council as proposed shall 
be set up in such a way as to give consid 
eration not merely to regional area planning 
as that term has been generally understood 
but also to present and potential industry, 
commerce, transportation, recreation and 
other human factors, and to problems of taxa 
ation and cooperative inter-governmental rela 
tionships affecting the well-being and progress 
of the whole area. 

3. The Regional Council, as planned 
should be so constituted as to enlist the coop 
eration of recognized leaders in various fields 


of enterprise and civic interest throughout the 


area—men and women who would be willing 
to devote time and talent as councillors to the 


comprehensive development of the metropoli 
tan region 

1 The $500 prize will be awarded only if 
the Committee of Judges receive ten or more 
entries from which to select the winner: or 
if, in the event of a smaller number of en 
tries, the judges are unanimous in recommend 
ing that the award be made to a contestant 
whose plan is considered especially outstand 
ing 

5 All proposals submitted shall be the 
property of the Fund offering the prize with 
full liberty to use or publish all or any por 
tions thereof 

6 All entries must be submitted in du 
plicate, not later than February 1, 1943, to the 
office of the chairman of the Committee of 
Judges, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York The 
following have agreed to serve on this com 
mittee: Frederic A. Delano, Chairman of the 
Board, American Planning and Civic Associa 
tion; Earle S. Draper, President, American In 
stitute of Planners; Philip H. Elwood, Pres 
dent, American Society of Planning Officials 
John M. Gaus, Chairman, Department of Re 
gional Planning, Harvard 
Greer, Division of Research and Statistics 
Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 
Benjamin H. Kizer, Chairman, Pacific North 
west Regional Planning Commission; Harold 
M. Lewis, Engineer, Regional Plan Associa 
tion of New York; Charles E. Merriam, Vice 
Chairman National Resources Planning 
Board; Hugh R. Pomeroy, Director, National 
Association of Housing Officials; Thomas H 
Reed, Consultant, National Municipal League 
Harold S. Buttenheim, Editor, THe AMERICAN 
City, Chairman 


University Guy 
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The New Capital of a 
Brazilian State 


By Francis J. Vioricn® 


RAZIL'S newest capital city, 
Goiania vas formally opened 
early fuly this veal 


lental wi the 


Coincid opening ol 


this planned governmental cente 
for th ‘rreat state ot Govaz wert 
held two important congresses, the 
fravilian Congress on Fducation, 
ind the Exposition of Education, 
Mapping and Statistics. Colored 
posters in Rio de Janeiro and other 
cities of Brazil announced — this 
event, significant to the urban de- 
velopment of Brazil, featuring the 
plan of the city itself as an example 
of the results of the high standards 
of education and planning that 
should be used in the developing 


of Brazil's tuture 


Readers of Tut 


mav recall a story in the 


AMERICAN CITy 


issue ol 


this article, a California 
formerly with the Alameda 
nmission, recently com 
udy of planning and 
the Columbia 


PLANTA GERAL 


O€ OR'ENTACAO 


ESCALA 


November 1936 in which was de 
scribed the choosing of the site for 
this new capital of the state of 
Goyaz, the planning of one section 
along the lines of Radburn, N. ]., 
and the beginnings of its construc- 
tion. Today this city is built and 
inhabited by more than 48,000 peo- 
ple. Its story is a part of the move- 
ment being encouraged by the ad- 
ministration of President Getulio 
Vargas to develop the west and 
the interior of the country and to 
spread out the energy and talent of 


Brazil's technical men. 


Four Days by Rail; Six Hours 


by Plane 


\ review of the progress made in 
the constructing of this city is a 
credit to the caliber of these tech- 
Construction was first 
started in 1934 on a gently rolling 
site at about 2,500 feet elevation. 
Phe land was absolutely vacant ex- 


nicians. 


The opening of this un. 
usual cily marks the be- 
ginning of a great future 
for the interior of Brazil. 
In the post-war period, 
when increased air facili- 
lies are made available, 
and when land transpor- 
tation has been improved, 
Brazilian technicians look 
forward to many new cities 
built to a plan following 
the successful example of 
Goiania. 


cept for a very small nearby village 
The first work was done on the ai: 
port because of the prime impor 
tance of air travel in Brazil 
Goiania is perhaps the first city to 
be built on a direct air line instead 
of on a direct rail line. Although 
the distance inland from Rio is 
only about 600 miles in a straight 
line, the train trip from the coun 
try’s capital is four days, while the 
plane trip is only six hours. By 
1937 most of the main streets were 
laid out, the major buildings con 
structed, and residential building 
begun. Confidence in Goiania’s 
future is assured, with many gov- 
ernment agencies establishing re 
gional offices there. One is the 
heavily capitalized social security 
agency, the Institute of Industrial 
Workers, which is now building a 
new office building in the city. 


Three Schools of Planning 
Thought 


The plan of the new state capital 
represents the work of several Bra- 
zilian planners and three different 
schools of planning thought. The 
first is the tiny village that follows 
the gridiron plan of Portuguese 
colonial tradition; the second is the 
new section now completed, repre- 
senting the French school of di- 
agonals and radials, the work of 
City Planner Correa Lima; the 
third school is American, the Rad- 
burn-like section designed by Dr. 
Armando Godoy. For purposes of 
controlling development, the plan 
has been divided into five units: 

Units 1 and 2, planned by Correa 
Lima and including the main plaza, 
capital buildings, business center, etc., 
have been built and are gradually be- 
ing filled up. 
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Unit 3, the Radburn section, will be 
the next to be built and will become 
the single family better residential dis 
trict. 

Unit 4, separated from the others by 
a broad, natural greenbelt, is made up 
of part of the nearby old village and of 
extension of the village along modern 
lines. This old setthement was filled 
up and even expanded during con 
struction of the new capital, because 
the size of the undertaking made the 
newcomers wonder whether or not the 
project would ever be finished. Today 
the city is the pride of all citizens of 
the State of Goyaz. 

Unit 5 is a centrally located site, as 
yet unplanned, but under study at 
present by the planning firm of the 
Coimbra Bueno brothers, young engi- 
neers, who undertook the courageous 
job of building the city under a three 
year contract. 


Future Expansion 


The city has no fixed population, 
but the present layout allows for 
about 100,000. As new units are 
needed they will be planned and 
added on sites separated by the nat- 
ural greenbelts of the wooded can- 
yons. Goiania has many features 
of a much older city, features that 
have been acquired rapidly to fill 
the needs of the personnel of the 
State government which has come 
in during the past several years. 
The government buildings are com- 
pleted; the plazas are planted with 
gardens and trees; water and elec- 
tricity are assured by the building 
of an artificial lake nearby, which 
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Above: Avenida Goyaz, with government building 
Below: The plaza of the Civic Center 


is also being used for recreational 
purposes. Wooded canyons have 
been saved for public use as green 
belts and for recreation. ‘The air- 
port is located on high land in a 
location close to the center of the 
city. A large hotel is in use; the 
Technical School of Goyaz has been 
finished; the Automobile Club of 
Govaz has moved its new head 
quarters to the city; a large movie 
theater has just been finished. In 
all, some 3,350 buildings of all types 
had been completed up to. this 
Modern, 


buses provide transportation, 


spring. Brazilian-built 
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“Radburn” section of Goiania plan 


Christmas Lighting Restricted 


HE Office of Civilian Defense dis- 

courages the use of elaborate or 
potentially dangerous types of Christ 
mas lighting, and of any extra outdoor 
lighting at all in coastal areas, Director 
James M. Landis said today. 

This position is taken by the OCD, 
he explained, not alone because of the 
danger of enemy attack, blut also be 
cause of the materials and electric 
power involved and the hazard of fire 
at a time when any waste is sabotage. 

From the security standpoint, Christ- 
mas lighting in the streets obviously 
should be prohibited in dimout areas 
where regulations have been prescribed 
by the military authorities to protect 
shipping at sea. Where there are no 
dimout regulations, decorative street 
lighting is not in itself considered ob- 
jectionable if the lighting is so in- 
stalled and supervised that it can be 
turned off quickly. 


From the position of war economy 
he urged that no new equipment o1 
wiring involving critical materials be 
purchased for Christmas decorations 

“We do not intend that individual 
stores and homes may not decoraté 
their windows modestly as in previous 
vears, so long as the lighting conforms 
to any dimout regulations in their par 
ticular localities Mr. Landis said 
But such lights should burn only 
when the occupants are available to 
put them out promptly in the event of 
an air raid alarm 

“It would, of course, be imappro 
priate for merchants’ associations or in 
dividual business houses to buy new 
equipment which has other and mort 
important uses And the use of candles 
in place of bulbs on Christmas trees in 
private homes, for economy or what 
ever reasons, would be little short of 
criminal this year.” 
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Philadelphia “Salvages” Water 
to Meet Wartime Demands 


Publi ( ooperation and Systemalic Elimination ol Leakage Keep Peak Demands 


Within the Existing Plant Capacity 


™M INCE salvaging has come to 
mean, during this wartime 
CMereency the productive 
utilization of anything that previ 
ousl was wasted, the successful 
campaign to conserve water con 
ducted in Philadelphia last samme 
can be considered definitely a sal 
vage program 
Philadelphia's dithculties arose 
not from a lack of water, but from 
inadequate treatment facilities to 
meet this unprecedented demand. 
\ctually there is an unlimited sup 
ply of untreated water available 
from the Delaware and the Schuy 
kill Rivers and tributaries. How 
ever, the top capacity of the filtra 
tion plants and the distribution sys 
tems is approximately 460 med. 
The normal peacetime demand had 
reached a figure of 440 mgd, and 
conservative estimates were that a 
pe ak ol 500 med would be required 
by late surnmer if customary opera- 
tions were continued—a demand 
physically impossible to meet. 
There are three agencies furnish 
ing water to the 2,500,000 peopl 


in the metropolitan district. These 


WASTE 


WATER 


PHILADELPHIA COUNCIL OF DEFENSE 


are the Bureau of Water, a munici- 
pal unit; the Chester Municipal 
Authority Water Service; and the 
Philadelphia Water 


Company, privately owned. 


Suburban 


Studies Instituted 


\t the request ol various Civic 
groups, the Interstate Commission 
on the Delaware River Basin un- 
dertook a study of the problem. 
[his disclosed immediately the dif- 
ficulties that would be encountered 
by attempting to extend existing 
facilities with the resultant use of 
critical materials. ‘Therefore, there 
remained as the only possible al- 
ternative the reduction of daily sup 
ply and the elimination of waste 
and non-essential use. Feeling that 
the people would consider this an 
invitation to share in the solution 
of the emergency, it was decided 
to make this a voluntary program 
rather than a compulsory one en- 
No threats, 
no coercion, no compulsion was 


forced by ordinances. 


used. 


In planning for this campaign of 
water-use reduction, officials of the 
major supplying utilities and the 
Interstate Commission collected all 
available data in order to deter- 


mine policy. ‘This study indicated 


quickly a connection between th 
conservation measures and the wai 
effort, signifying the use of the tic 
in with civilian defense agencies 
The Philadelphia Metropolitan 
District Council of Defense also 
realized the connection and there 
fore agreed to take part in studies, 
plans, and the execution of the pro 
eram. 


Educational Campaign 


The campaign was essentially 
one of education. Leaflets, posters 
and window cards, news material, 
radio skits all played important 
parts. One of the important fea- 
tures was to contact thoroughly not 
only the householders, but also 
local governmental officials and in- 
dustries since the people at large 
would not be inclined to practice 
conservation measures if public 
agencies and industries were not 
following suit. 

One of the first steps was the dis- 
tribution of 750,000 four-page leaf- 
lets that contained the basic facts 
in the water emergency and sug- 
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DONT BE A DRIP/ 


GUNS and 
TANKS 
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produced 
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THE 


d wavs of avoiding waste and 
enting luxury usage. These 

prepared — centrally and 
ted for distribution to every 
e in the entire area. 


Educational Literature 


ollowing this, 80,000 posters 
printed to be displayed in all 
ic buildings and _ institutions. 

v Halls, courthouses, police and 

stations, schools, hospitals, li- 
raries, post offices all carried these 
isplays. 

[Twenty thousand cards were pre- 
ared particularly for the various 
tail stores. Here again the de- 

nse councils arranged for the dis- 
ribution, the printing being the 
responsibility of the Interstate 
Commission. They were designed 
to fit the needs of each of the five 
particular counties. For the unme- 
tered 50 per cent of Philadelphia’s 
consumers, the posters urged the 
prevention of careless waste of 
water through leaving faucets open 
or permitting fixtures to remain un- 
repaired. In the suburban areas, 
where lawn sprinkling accounts for 
a large amount of water used, they 
carried the inscription “Water for 
Grass .. . Or Water for Tanks and 
Guns?” 

The newspapers played an im- 
portant part in encouraging this 
drive. Both the metropolitan 
dailies and the suburban weeklies 
kept the public fully informed as 
to existing and future conditions. 
News releases, editorial columns, 
features, and cartoons were carried 
by the paper. Local conditions 
were described and the stories were 
released by the councils of defense. 

Radio also was important in 
keeping this message before the 
people. Mayor Bernard Samuel 
opened the radio campaign by say- 
ing “Here and abroad, on land and 
on sea, at present as in the past, 
Water Wins Wars!” 

Coupled with this program was 
an intensive study of the distribu- 
tion system which was made by The 
Pitometer Company of New York 
City. This survey, conducted about 
10 years ago, uncovered leakage 
amounting to some 35,000,000 gal- 
lons per day. Since that time the 
city has repaired a number of these 
leaks and breaks. The Pitometer 
estimates that leaks 


Company 
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Lawn sprinkling was one of the early 


amounting LO G,000,000 gallons pel 
day have been discovered and re 
paired up to this time. As the proj 
ect continues, the city hopes to save 
an additional 9,000,000 or 10,000, 
000 gallons per day. This job is 
difhcult time-consuming—a 
fact not always appreciated by the 
average citizens who fail to under 
stand the extent or complexity of 
Philadelphia’s 2,500-mile water dis 
tribution system. 

The cost of the campaign was less 
than $5,000 exclusive of the per 
sonal services involved. Most ol 
the expense was for the printing of 
posters, window cards, and leaflets. 
The city of Philadelphia financed 
the drive within the city limits 
proper. Costs outside the city were 
paid by the major water companies 


serving those areas. 


Public Support 


Since voluntary programs of this 
nature often receive questionable 
support, it is heartening to observe 
the results of this one. Reliable 
estimates that the three major 
water supply agencies in this dis- 
trict furnished, place the use of 
water al 30,000,000 gallons pel day 
less than it was a year ago. This 
figure is most remarkable inasmuch 
as it does not reflect the greatly in 
creased demands that the war in- 
dustries and war housing develop 
ments have placed on these wate 
supplies. It may be safely esti- 
mated that Philadelphia’s demand 
for water is now 25 per cent greater 
than it was last year and that at 


least 250,000 water users have mi- 


grated here under the stimulus of 


1912 1S 


casualties of this water conservation 


war industrial expansion 
Ofhicials with the 
Water estimated that under normal 


Bureau ol 


conditions there would have been 
an increased demand of 45,000,000 
gallons per day in 1942, but with 
the adoption of water conservation 
measures, such as the repair of 
leaks, the cessation of wasteful 
water practices actually resulted in 
conservation in excess of 65,000, 
000 gallons pel day, ora reduction 
of approximately 17 per cent 
These results indicate that the peo 
ple within the metropolitan areas 
responded patriotically to the ap 
peal to conserve water for essential 
civilian needs. 

Responsible officials hope that 
this campaign will induce the habit 
of water conservation as a perma 
nent policy of 
They are convinced that the prac- 


Philadelphians. 


tice must be continued if the in 
creasingly severe strain on Philadel 
phia’s water supply system is to be 
avoided. By this method they hop: 
to avoid the risk of breakdowns, 
thereby furnishing water for wat 
lime purposes and for the protec 
tion of public health. 

The program is under the supe 
vision of Director John H. Nee 
son, Department of Public Health 
of Philadelphia; Chief Martin J. 
McLaughlin, Bureau of Water, 
Philadelphia; Rennie I. Dodd, Ex 
ecutive Manager, Chester Munici 
pal Authority Water Service; and 
Carleton Davis, Manager Philadel 
phia Suburban Water Company 
The important part played by th 
county and local councils of de 
lense in this area cannot be empha 


sized too strongly. 
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“Rent a Room for Vietory”™ 


Campaign Methods and Results 


By Epwarp WeINFELD 


Commissioner of Housing, State of New York 
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war industry Lhe 
campaigns otter some 
nce for judging the ex 
he progi im tor much 
use OF existing struc 
il workers now being 
mal scale \ bye 

for the 


ed by the 


ume evident in the 

because of a lack of 
materials the building of new 
would have to be greatly cur 
the Division of Housing turned 


problem of increasing the use of 


ting buildings. Finding rooms was 
1 primary need in several of the wa) 
industrial centers of the state and a 
pro ram Was cle \ loped to persuade 
families who under normal conditions 
would not accept roomers to do so now 


8 patriot duty 


Campaigns in Niagara Falls 
and Rome 


was determined upon 


as the first hich to launch the 


program, because the need fot addi 


tional rooms in that area was extremely 


acute and because community leader 


ship had evinced a strong interest in 
facing its housing problem realistically 
Field representatives of the Division of 
Housing assisted the local War Council 
to organize a special War Guest Cam 
which enlisted thi 


cooperation of all the civic and busi 


paign Committee 
ness groups as well as the active sup 
port of the local newspaper and radio 
Station 

All 


community was compl ted before any 


ranization work the 


innouncement ot t campaign was 


made, but « of its opening 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman issued 


a state-wide appeal to families to give 
up their spare rooms and rent them to 


war workers, which was followed by a 


local appeal from th 


Chairman of the 
War Council, its War Guest ( ampaign 
Committee, and Mayor Eugene C. But 
ler of Niagara Falls. Special registra- 


tion cards, printed in red, white, and 


blue, had been prepared, and thes 
were distributed to every householde1 
in the city with instructions to return 
them to the Homes Registration Office 
which had been in operation in Niag 
ara Falls for more than a year. 

For a period of three weeks there 
were daily radio programs and news 
paper publicity on the “Rent a Room 
for Victory” 
importance of adequate housing if wat 


campaign, stressing the 


production was not to be seriously in 
terfered with and urging upon every 
family that had a spare room the duty 
of renting it to a war worker. The 
result was the listing with the Niagara 
Falls Homes Registration Office of ac 
commodations for 1,289 war workers 
in 728 single and double rooms which 
had not pre viously been listed as avail 
able for rent 

The second campaign followed in 
Rome, a city of about one-third the 
size of Niagara Falls. 


cedure was followed in organizing the 


The same pro 


campaign, and again there was whole 
hearted support from the local busi 
organizations and _ the 
Here the campaign 


ness and civic 
Rome newspaper. 
yielded accommodations for 400 wat 
workers in 300 single and double rooms 
which had not been listed previously. 

In considering these results, it is 
fair to assume that both Niagara Falls 
and Rome presented as difficult situa- 
tions as such efforts are likely to en- 


Niagara 


tourist Mecca for many years and has 


counter. Falls has been a 
a larger proportion of tourist homes 
and other residential rental accomoda 
Thus 


the additional rooms that were regis 


tions than most communities. 


tered following the campaign may be 
said to be the patriotic response of in 
dividual families who ordinarily would 
not think of giving upa spare room to 
take in boarders. In Rome, the situa 
tion was different, but equally difficult. 
Due to the location of a large military 
everyone who 


establishment nearby, 


could be persuaded by ordinary eco- 
nomic motives to rent a room had al- 
Nevertheless, even 
here it was possible to obtain the list- 


ready done so 
ing of accommodations for 400 addi- 
On the whole there is 
every reason to believe that in cities 
where community interest and support 
gets behind such a campaign as whole- 
heartedly as was the case in these two 


tional workers. 


communities, the “Rent a Room 
Victory” campaign can and will yi 
very substantial results. 


Remodeling Dwelling Units 


It is equally fair to assume that 
the same sort of community organ 
tion and support, the remodeling ca 
paign on which the National Housi 
embarked will a 
yield many additional dwelling un 


Agency has just 


This effort will require even more ca 
ful preparation and the educatio1 
part of the campaign will be mu 
more difficult. Urging a family to re 
a spare room is a relatively simple sto 
to tell. 


other matter involving leasing of buil 


The remodeling plan is ar 


ings by the Federal Government from 
individual owners, extensive negotia 
tions with them, possible involvement 
of local building standards and zonin 
ordinances, as well as other complex 
ities. Nevertheless, there is every rea- 
son to believe that a great many dwe!! 
ing units can be made available in this 
way. The New York State Division of 
Housing has agreed with the National 
Housing Agency to undertake the r 
modeling campaign for communities in 
this state and its field representatives 
are already at work in three war in 
dustrial centers on the new and en 
larged program. 


To House 650,000 Work- 
ers in Existing Shelter 


the estimated 1,600,000 new 
workers to be drawn to war-pro 
duction centers in the country by next 
June, 
through existing housing, according to 
John B. Blandford, Jr., Administrator 
of the National Agency. 
NHA is accordingly expanding its new 
Utilization Unit headed by 
Frank Bane, for an intensive campaign 
along three fronts: 

Besides country-wide “Rent a Room 
for Victory” campaigns, like those de 
scribed above, conversion programs are 
being inaugurated in 50 war centers, 
whereby the government is leasing on a 
voluntary basis suitably located vacant 
or largely unused houses and othe 
dwelling units which it can convert for 
occupancy by war workers with mini 
Dwell 
ings will return to owners within a 
reasonably short period after the wat 
The third attack on the swelling of 
available space in existing structures 
will be the leasing or purchase by 
FPHA, unit of NHA, of warehouses, 
abandoned hotels, and other large va 
cant structures which can be made 
suitable for war workers at less cost 
than is necessary for new construction. 


650,000 must be cared for 


Housing 


Homes 


mum use of critical materials. 
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your Talks and Reports 


\What Makes a City Great? 

Vinat makes a city great?) Huge piles of 
stone 

Heaped heavenward? ‘Vast 
who dwell 

Within wide circling walls? ... 

lrue glory dwells where glorious deeds 
are done 

Where great rise 
athwart the dusk 

Of misty centuries gleam like the sun!.. . 

So may the city that I love be great 

rill every stone shall be articulate. 


multitudes 


whose names 


WitiaAM Dubey FouLke (1848-1935) 
“The City’s Crown” 


ee 


We may smother the divine fire of 
youth, or we may feed it.—Jane Appams 


An Ideal in 1917; 
A Reality in 1942? 


But the right is more precious than 
peace, and we shall fight for the things 
we have always carried nearest our hearts 

for democracy, for the rights of those 
who submit to authority to have a voice 
n their own governments, for the rights 
by such a concert of free peoples as shall 
bring peace and safety to all nations and 
make the world itself at last free. 

Wooprow WILSON 
(War Address to Congress, 1917) 


ee 


Civilization is a contract between the 
great dead, the living, and the unborn.— 
Epmunp Burke. 


ee ”° 


Tennyson Ss Remarkable 
Forecast 
(From “Locksley Hall,” published in 1842) 


For I dipt into the future, far as human 
eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be. 
Saw the heavens fill with 
argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 
down with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, 
and there rained a ghastly dew 

From the nation’s airy navies, grappling 
in the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of 
the south-wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plung 
ing thro’ the thunderstorm; 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, 
and the battle-flags were furled 

In the parliament of man, the Federation 
of the World. 


commerce, 


ALFRED TENNYSON 


This new monthly page will 
prove of value, it is oped, to 
the many municipal officials 
and civic leaders whose duties 
involve speech-making or re- 
port-writing in which quoted 
ideas can be used to advan- 
tage. 

Where the source—modern 
or ancient ~is known, credit 
will be given. But the clever 
writer or orator who can im- 
prove on any of these quota- 
tions will doubtless recall the 
dictum by James Russell Low- 


ell: 
Though old the thought and 


oft exprest, 
Tis his at last who says it best. 


Shakespeare and Cervantes on 
Recreation and Human Frailty 


Sweet recreation barr’d, what doth ensue, 
But moody and dull melancholy, 
Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair; 
And at her heels a huge infectious troop 
Of pale distemperatures, and foes to life? 


SHAKESPEARE (“Comedy of Errors’’) 


The bow cannot always stand bent, not 
can human frailty subsist without some 
lawful recreation. 


CervANtes (“Don Quixote’) 
ee 99 


Wisdom is knowing what to do next; 
skill is knowing how to do it; and yirtue 
is doing it. 


ee ee 


Democracy and Public Wellare 
All servants of democracy should be 
persons who automatically translate 
democracy into the elimination of siums, 
equal opportunities for Negroes, social 
security, a minimum wage, no speculation 
in land values, development of econom- 
ically backward areas, honest business 
practices, collective bargaining between 
employer and labor, free speech, free med- 
ical aid to the underprivileged, free higher 
education for the poor, freedom from 
racial discrimination, and freedom from 
worry over unemployment and old age 
rue democracy within countries would 

conduce to peace between countries. 

Louts FiscHer 

(“Dawn of Victory”) 1942 


Definitions Not in the 
Dictionary 


Democracy—The faith of men in man 


kind 


Courage—Fear that has said its prayers 


Inflation—-A refuge of political and eco 
Opportunists 


Opinion—A median between knowledge 
and ignorance 


Success—Good with just enough 


brains not to stand in the way of 
Status Quo—The mess we are all in 


Liar—A man who has no dividing line 
between his imagination and his in 
formation 


Dishonesty—The forsaking of permanent 
for temporary advantages 


Lectures—Devices for transferring ideas 
from the mouths of professors to the 
notebooks of pupils without goin 


through the brains of eithe 


Single Tax—A tax in which government 
puts all its begs ia one askit 


Reformers People who feel deep 
sponsibility for the shortcomings of 


others, 


Fanatic A man who believes that he is 
doing what the Lord would do if the 
Lord had all the facts in the case 


Tact—A conciliatory method of handling 


an oppositl 


In Lighter Vein 


The statesman throws his shoulders back 
and straightens out his tie, 

And says, “My friends, unless it rains, the 
weather will be dry 

And when this thought into our brains 
has percolated through 

We common people nod our heads and 
loudly cry, “How True! 


Watt Mason 


The voice of the people is the voice of 
God provided the people are right 


An old lady who had been blitzed ap 
plied to the Council for a bedstead. She 
was sympathetically received and told 
she would get one in due course 

“But I want it now,” 
have nothing to sleep on! 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied the sym 
pathetic officer. “The grant will be re 


Lrospet tive!’ 


she protested. = 


The Spectator London) 
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West Hartford Dedicates 


Statue of Noah Webster 


Joint Enterprise of Sculptor and School Children 


to Noah Webster before Ziolkowski’s newly 
West Hartford, Conn 


By Dororny Brewster Comstock 


Profes Harvy R. Warfel speaks in tribute 
nf fed statue in 
7 \ markable community celebra 
moon October 16, a gigantic hg 
n tenn marble of that 
he rea literary | rf Noah Webster 
is dedicated b New England 
: n which gave him birth 184 years 
Z ) Phe enterprise which led to the 
ition Of this statue Dy ihe sculptor 
3 Korczak Ziolkowski has been as unique 
inal is Websters own con 
r ribution to “the American language 
Exactly two years previous to this 
da Sculptor Ziolkowski, himself a 
resident of West Hartford and winne 
ol ple s vot for the best 
sculptural work if the New York 
World's Fair in 1939, mad in otter 
o the town to @iv his services in the 
making of a marble statue olf 
reatest educaton The offer was 
j conditioned on having the townspeo 
! ‘pl CON the material expenses which 
it wa timated, would average about 
cen Yr votn citizen 
* The offer was ac pted by a citizens 
; committee of fou \ canvass of the 


town was undertaken, but resulted in 


in average contribution of only about 


S cents per voter, and this sum was 
trom the less 


garnered almost wholly 


fashionable 


quart Ts 


Young People to the Rescue 


Many 


would abandon the project. 


thought that the sculptor 


he revised his original estimate, dis 


pensing with many required tools, with 
a marble seat which was to have sur 


rounded the statue, with a work-shed, 
ind with all professional help which 
was to have aided him in cutting off 
the twelve or so tons of marble that it 
Was necessary to eliminate in shaping 
the figure. Children and high-school 
students formed a group around the 
sculptor, and it is with their help, day 
by day, for two years, that the work 


Ziolkow ski 


drilled and chiselled and cut, day and 


has been accomplished. 
night, and the young people polished 
the resulting form, proud to have a 
become to them 
an ideal made visible. On the back of 
the statue, Ziolkowski has carved one 


part in what has 


sentence: 

‘This statue was created and carved 
as a gift in the cause of American pa- 
triotism.”” 

Ihe book stands at Noah 
Webster's side bears on its open page. 
the abbreviated list of Webster's ma 
jor contributions to the founding of 


which 


Instead, 


this nation. On the front of its lea 
the passer-by may read and heed 
stanzas: the first, a paraphrase of \ 
ster’s own feelings expressed in his 
ter of 1819 to John Jay: 
For you I labored, not for my ow: 
day, 
That by the Word, men should kno 
brotherhood. 
My fellow men, you have not under 
stood, 
Since each of you would go his sepa 
rate wavy. 
And in the second, the reader may fi 
the kernel of the story of the statue 
As beautiful as giving is, with grace 
So have the few shared this eternal 
stone 
With all. And vouth, be it forever 
known, 
United Past with Future in this place 
Out of the spontaneous cooperation 
of the young people who joined Zio! 
kowski in his desire to make a _ patri 
otic gilt, there has arisen a unique o1 
ganization in honor of Noah Webste: 
known as The Noah Webster Fife ani 
( orps. 
ance took place on October 16, when 


Drum Its inaugural perform 
in scarlet-coated uniforms, they played 
martial music of the Revolutionary day 
in front of the statue. 


Tributes from Eminent 
Scholars 


scholars came to 
render tribute to Noah Webster: Di 
Wilbur L. Cross, literary leader of New 
England and former Governor for fou: 
successive Harry R 
Wartfel of the University of Maryland 
Noah Webster, “thi 
schoolmaster to America,” and Re\ 
Russell J. Clinchy, D.D., min 
ister of the Center Church in Hart 
ford, who spoke of Webster and of th 
sculptor as men who did 


Three eminent 


terms; Professor 


biographer of 


erend 


“more than 
was required of them.” 

The sculptor had kept his promis« 
Noah Webster 
in the street of his native town. 

“As you pass this way,” said Protes 
sor Warfel in closing, “whether in 
sunshine or rain, look on this fact 
of Noah Webster. It will always chal 
lenge you to lift your head and vow 
to carry on. When a dark hour comes 


and stands once mort 


upon you, look into this face, and you 
will hear yourself saying, ‘Noah Web 
ster carried on; I will too.’ 
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The Uthwatt Committee 
Submits Its Final Report 


British Recommendations of Great Significance 
in the United States 


By Eowin H. 


Associate Professor of Economics 


Brookl yn College 


GROUP of experts appointed 

by the British Government to 

make a study of the public 
control of the use of land has sub- 
mitted a report of great interest to 
American city planners and public 
officials. The Committee, under 
the chairmanship of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice A. A. Uthwatt, was  in- 
structed to make an “analysis of the 
subject of the payment of compen- 
sation and recovery of betterment” 
and to propose steps that “should 
be taken now or before the end of 
ihe war to prevent the work of re- 
construction thereafter being prej- 
udiced.””. After months of caretul 
research and study, the Final Re- 
port of this “Expert Committee on 
Compensation Betterment” 
was presented by the Minister ol 
Works and Planning to Parliament 
in September 1942. 

If the report is a true reflection of 
the mood of the British people with 
reference to planning and the role 
of their government, it reveals a 
significant ideological change. It 
is a well-known fact that during 
the last twenty years there has been 
a steady growth of public interest 
in community planning and low- 
rent housing. While considerable 
progress has been made in Great 
Britain in the latter direction, 
there has been little success in the 
development of a broad program of 
land-use planning. ‘The reason for 
this is that earlier planning acts 
were largely restrictive or regula- 
tory in character, relying for posi- 
tive action upen the initiative of 
individuals or of local governments. 
Where such initiative was not forth- 
coming, or was piecemeal and di- 
rected toward private or purely 
local ends, the efforts of pianners 
failed to result in the best social 
use of the country’s land. 


Two Basic Assumptions 


The present report goes to the heart 
of this problem by setting forth two 
basic assumptions regarding the posi 
tive aspects of planning upon which 
the Committee’s recommendations are 
based: 

1. The 


proach 


purely 
to land ownership must be 


individualistic ap 


abandoned; the most effective utiliza 
tion of the limited national resources 
involves the subordination to the pub 
lic good of the personal interests and 
wishes of landowners. 

2. While there is still plenty of 
room for important work by regional 
and local planning bodies, broad re 
construction patterns depend upon na 
tional planning with a high degree of 
initiation and control by a central 
planning authority. 

In analyzing the major difficulties to 
be overcome, the authors of the re port 
refer to the problems of rural and un 
developed land and to thos applicable 
to built-on urban areas. The main 
objective in the former case is to pre 
vent a repetition and continuation of 
such errors as unplanned, premature 
and unsightly developments, or othet 
examples of defacement of the coun 
tryside; as regards urban areas and 
other land already developed, the re 
moval of undesirable structures, the 
check on non-conforming uses, the 
provision of more suitable layouts, and 
the control of redevelopment are the 
leading aiins. 


Conflicting Interests in 
Land Values 


It is pointed out that if planning 
authorities are to proceed with any 
degree of power in directing and con 
trolling the utilization of land they 
must be in a position to deal effectively 
with private owners. However, a con- 
flict at once arises between private and 
public interest. Land in private own 
ership derives its value from location 
and from the purposes for which it 
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might be used. Each owner will ther 


fore seek to maximize the profit to b 


derived from putting the land to its 


most strategic use On the other hand 


the community as a whole is best 
served by chsuring a logic il us¢ pa 
tern irrespective of financial return 


It may very well happen that the ag 


gregate of private estimates of poten 
tial value will greatly exceed the fully 
developed value that the total land 
will, in fact, achieve This phenom 
enon ts referred to as “floating value 

Its effects upon the problem of com 


pensation are summarized as follows 


When a piece of undeveloped land is 
compulsorily 
upon it is prohibited, the owner receives 
compensation for the loss of the value of 
a probability of the floating demand set 
tling upon his piece of land In prac 
tice where this process is repeated in 


acquired or developmen 


definitely over a large area, the sum of the 
probabilities, as estimated, greatly ex 
ceeds the actual possibilities because the 
float,’ limited as it is to actually occurring 
demands, can only settle on a proportion 
of the whole area 

over-valuation 


Lhere theretore 
Unquestionably, the 
greatest obstacle to really effective plan 
ning has been the fear on the part of 
planning authorities of incurring indet 
inite liabilities in the matter of compensa 
tion if the extreme step of forbidding ce 
velopment is taken, and the almost unat 

mous Opinion expressed in the ¢ 
submitted to us is that the 


\ dence 
factor of 
floating value’ plays a large part in the 


unwillingness of authorities neu 


claims for compensation 


Public Control or 
Public Ownership? 


In addition, the public control of 
the use of land has the effect of shifting 
land values, so that the value of some 
land will be increased while the value 
of other land will be destroved. 

the loss to one owner will not neces 
sarily be equivalent to the gain of an 
other nor would if be possible to re 
cover betterments from the one in an 
amount sufhicient to compensate for the 
The 


observes, however, that if all the land 


losses of the Committes 
of the country were in the ownership of 
i single person o1 body the mere 
shifting of values from one piece of 
land to another would not call for any 
financial adjustments, and the need fon 
paying compensation or securing be 
terment would disappear 

Although not directly endorsing a 
complete nationalization of land as a 
solution of these problems the report 
idvocates “such measure of unification 
of existing rights in land as will enable 
shifts of value to operate within the 
same ownership, coupled with a land 
system that does not contain within it 
contradictions provoking a conflict be 
tween private and public interest and 
hindering the 


prope! 
planning machinery.” 


operation of 


its 
| 
| 
| 
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In proc ding to an examination ol 
the method by which such unification 
might best be carried into eflect the 

set forth 
rmanent solution 
on of measures 
var needs 
compens should “ pro 
for the loss of tle or for 
of the rights of cde velopment 


ommendations should be cap 


mmediate adoption, administra 

practicable ind must not entail 

iter financial operations than are likely 

feasible during or im the 
wail 

little interfer 

possible he economic life 


country tl ndividual enter 


r considering alternatives for 
whieving unification, such private 
pooling schemes and outright land na 
ionalization, the Committee recom 
menads two sets ol poli . the one tor 
undeveloped ireas ind the other for 


built-up areas 


Pro« edure lor | 'ndeveloped 
Land 


undeve loped land a develop 
scheme 1s proposed The 
made that as a first step 


i¢ ta btain immedia ‘rights ol 


development” in all land lying outside 


built-up areas. Owners of such lands 
would retain all other rights of owner 
of cl velopment 
convert agricultural, 

forestry, pas ther vacant land 
into residential, business, or industrial 
uses. For this loss of privilege the own 
ers would be ( mmpensated the 
imount of compensation being a share 
or proportion of a “general compensa 
tion fund” representing the aggregate 
amount which would be reserved by 
the government for the payment of 
these development rights The com 
putation of awards would be made by 
the Valuation Othe ot the Inland 
Revenue Department amounts 
to the creation of a new marketable in 
terest in property, its valuation, and 
purchase by the state In order to ef 
fect private or public development of 
such land, it would be necessary for 
the state each instance, to acquire 
title to the remaining owner's interest 
land This, joined with the 

s “right of deve lopment interest,” 
would empower the holder to proceed 
with the development of the land. 
Subdivision and construction might be 
undertaken directly by the central gov 
ernment local authority, if the 
interests of the public are best served 
through this procedure, or it might be 


by private developers In 


performed 
the latter case, it is recommended that 
the land be leased by the state to the 


private agency, with appropriate cov- 
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enants to control the use of the land 
during the period of — the lease. 
Through the method proposed, the 
state could acquire immediate control 
over the future development of all 
lands in unbuilt areas; but, by resort- 
ing to the ingenious device of acquir- 
ing “development rights” rather than 
full equity the goal might be achieved 
at a fraction of the cost that otherwise 


would be involved 


In the Case of Built-Up Land 


In the case of land already devel- 
oped, the report recommends: 

That the planning authority be 
viven power to purchase the whole of 
war-damaged and other reconstruction 
ireas 


? That similar powers be granted the 


planning authority of local authorities 
where it is necessary to accelerate the 
carrying out of any planning scheme, o1 
where it is necessary to make adjustments 
in respect to boundaries or easements. 


8 That once an interest in land has 
passed into public ownership it should be 
disposed of by lease only and not by way 
of sale—the authority to have power to 
impose such covenants in the lease as 
planning requirements make desirable. 

Another proposal with reference to 
built-up land applies to the life of 
buildings. Ihe Committee recom- 
mends that, where buildings are sub- 
standard or represent non-conforming 
uses, the planning authority should 
have the power to fix the life of such 
buildings for, say, ten years. At the 
expiration of the time period set, the 
buildings could be destroyed without 
compensation and in the interim com 
pensation would be payable by refe1 
ence to the remainder of the life still 
outstanding. 

No clue is given concerning the ex 
tent to which the policy of public land 
acquisition is expected to go. The pur 
chase of land, particularly in built-up 
areas, is very costly, and it is impor- 
tant to determine the manner in which 
public funds might be provided for 
this purpose. In this connection the 
report states that: “It lies outside our 
terms of reference to consider to what 
extent the cost of post-war reconstruc- 
tion and modernization inside towns 
should fall on local resources or the 
extent, if any, to which they should 
be borne by national funds, but clearly 
the question is one which calls for 
immediate consideration.” FE xcept for 
this statement, which appears in a short 
section of the report, scant attention is 
given this important subject of finance. 


Recou pment of Unearned 
Increment 


We need not concern ourselves here 
with the detailed treatment of praced- 
ure in obtaining title to land and in 


1942 


the assessing of compensation. || 
Committee has done a very thoro) 
piece of work in analyzing specific 
fects and problems which arise un 
these headings and in making clear 
recommendations for their remedy. 

There remains for consideration 
Committee’s treatment of the Im} 
tant subject of the recovery of bet 
ment as it is applied to land. It is « 
served that in the past, the principle 
betterment has involved: (a) paymer 
according to benefit received or da 
gers avoided, and (b)  payme 
(whether by direct charge or set-off 
against compensation) in respect of 
benefits received by public improv 
ments. An extensive analysis is mad 
of the effects of public and private in 
provements upon land values and of 
the legitimacy of the shares of privat 
owners and of the community in iy 
creases in site values. 

After reviewing a series of proposals 
for improvement charges, set-offs, spc 
cial assessments and other similar 
schemes, the Committee endorses: (1 
the method of “recoupment” or a sys 
tem of excess condemnation whereby 
the planning authority, by subsequent 
sale or lease may secure the benefit of 
any increase in value of adjoining land 
brought about by the execution of an 
improvement; and (2) an increment 
tax in the form of a periodic levy on 
increases in annual site values. A new 
valuation would be made every five 
years, based upon actual development 
and use of the property. The recom. 
mended rate is 75 per cent of the 
increment over the base-year value. No 
estimate is given of the financial yield 
to be expected from this tax. 


When compared with the traditional 
rights of private property, these pro 
posals are, to say the least, drastic. 
Hower, public demand has made itself 
heard in the clamor for the establish- 
ment of an effective planning machin- 
ery, and in recent years vital alterations 
have already been effected in the cher 
ished institutions of the past. It will 
be interesting to watch the reception 
that this report receives in Great Brit- 
ain. It will be even more significant to 
note what effect these proposals will 
have in official circles in the United 
States. A good part of the philosophy 
that runs through this report has al- 
ready received wide recognition and 
some degree of acceptance in_ this 
country. It remains to be seen 
whether public opinion ir favor of 
national planning is sufficiently strong 
to make possible the introduction of 
controls that would go this far in the 
reduction of local authority and _pri- 
vate initiative. 

—From Final Report, Expert Committee on 


Compensation and Betterment, listed on page 
95 of this issue 
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Sewase-Treatment Plant Made 


Attractive and Functional 


ro engineers, the planning of a 
sewage-treatment plant means 
first of all the selection of the 

yper site and type of process. In 
cent years, the outward appear- 
ince of the plant also has become 
in important consideration, since 
careful 
necessarily 


ittractive buildings 
landscaping do not 
mean an added expense. ‘These 
were the guiding principles that we 
used when we designed and con- 
structed our sewage - treatment 
plant. 

The plant at Austin, Texas, has 
been in operation now for five 
years. It replaces an old plant con- 
sisting of four badly overloaded Im- 
hoff tanks. Not only was the old 
plant overloaded, but it created a 
nuisance and a public health men- 
ace, 


Location 


In planning our new plant, there- 
fore, we decided to build well out 
side the range of property develop 
ment, build the type of plant that 
would give proven and thorough 
treatment, and make the plant a 
civic asset both in appearance and 
in functional duties. 

We selected a site about two 


Austin, Texas. Shows What Can Be Done to 
Make These Plants Real Civic Assets 


By J. E. Mornerat 


City Engineer 


miles beyond the city limits and 
built our plant with PWA aid at a 
cost of $500,000 including the land 
and outfall sewer. 

The plant consists of a ba 
screen, Dorr Detritor, Dorr Primary 
Clarifier, aeration tanks, two Don 
Final Clarifiers, two primary sludg« 
tanks, two secondary sludge tanks, 
sludge beds, blower building, and 
an office-laboratory building. 

The sewage, upon entering the 
plant, flows through a Bailey ven 
turi meter and thence through a 
Jeffrey mechanically operated ba 
screen. ‘The bar screen removes 
about 114 cu. ft. of rags, wood, etc., 
per million gallons. The sewage 
then flows through the Detritor, 
which removes about 14 cu. ft. of 
sand per million gallons. 
in the 


average detention pel iod 


primary clarifier is about two hours, 


tanks, 
and 314 hours in the final clari 


ten hours in the aeration 
fers. ‘Lhe final effluent is as clear 
as drinking water. 

Phe pump building contains the 
various devices 


meter - recording 


and pumps as well as the Roots 
Connersville blowers The air en 
tering the blowers is filtered, and 
blowers Is re 


the noise from the 


materially by 
mufflers The 


sludge is handled by fou 


duced means of 


Burgess primary 
Barnes 
plunger-type pumps Phe return 
sludge and the final sludge are han 


dled by 


Morse non - clogging 


Yeomans and Fairbanks 
centrilugal 
pe pumps 


Gas Collection 


The sludge tanks are equipped 
with Dorr stirring mechanisms in 
the primary tanks and Dorr Float 


Illustrations by Jean St. Thomas, Courtesy AxcurrecruraL Recorp 


A general view showing the attractive buildings at the Austin sewage-treatment plant. The pump-house and centrifugal blowers are 


located in the building in the foreground. 


In the background is the office 


and laboratory building. 
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Another P if the pump house showing 


in the 


ing Covers on the secondary tanks 
Ihe gas is collected in the float 
ing covers and piped to various 
heating units in the blower and 
office buildings. The excess gas 1s 
burned in a PFT waste gas burner. 


The primary slud tanks are 


ue 
heated by means of hot water coils. 
The water for this purpose is taken 
from the final clarifiers and heated 
in a Bailey heater located in the 


blower building 


Sludge Disposal 


Sludge is pumped to sand beds 
for drying. In its thoroughly di- 
gested state it contains a minimum 
of objectionable odors and still re 
tains an appreciable amount of ni 
trogen and phosphorous suitable 
for use as a soil conditioner. Con- 
sequently, we take advantage of 
this in arranging for its disposal. 

After the sludge has dried suf 
ficiently, we pulverize it in a 
Rover grinder and sack it for sale. 
Although the revenue from. this 
transaction has not phe- 
nomenally great, it has been 
enough to help somewhat with the 
operation costs, and it gives us a 
neat, workmanlike method of dis- 
posing of this product. Moreover, 
we feel that this method is better 
suited to our particular conditions 
than to dispose of it by incinera- 


tion. Definitely we do not want an 
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the attractive entrance. The bar screen ts 


ground 


unsightly dumping ground to be 
used to dispose of this final waste 
product. 

Final effluent is used for various 
purposes around the plant, includ- 
ing watering the plant grounds, 
flushing the venturi meters, and 
heating the sludge. It is drawn 
from the final clarifiers and 
pumped into a pressure tank and 
from there it is piped to the various 
points of supply. 

The laboratory is well equipped 
for keeping a continuous check on 
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the various features of the pl 
operation. 

The attractive architectural | 
tures of the plant actually do m 
than simply make it pleasing to the 
onlooker. The operator in | 
pump house, by having the bro 
expanse of window space, can ¢ 
erate the pumps, blowers, and ot! 
equipment, and at the same tir 
keep careful watch over the cla 
fiers, grit chambers, screens, ar 
related items outside the buildin 

Finally, of course, there is the in 
portant psychological effect an a 
tractive plant has on both the pub 
lic and the operators. The me: 
express a great deal more interest 
in keeping a plant of this type in 
good order than they would in a 
sloppy appearing plant. 

The plant has demonstrated its 
ability to treat all types of sewage 
natural to this city. The final ef.- 
fluent is consistently low in oxygen 
demand. The sludge is well di- 
gested, and we have been remark 
ably free from odor nuisances. By 
keeping routine control over the 
treatment processes in the plant we 
have been able to maintain its op 
eration to the complete satisfaction 
of both the surrounding districts 
and the State Department of 
Health as well as our own selves. 

The plant was designed by the 
City Engineering Department. 
Hawley, Freese and Nichols, Fort 
Worth, Texas, were the consulting 
engineers. 


By judicious planning the engineers were able to construct this Dorr Clarifier with the 
pump-house to make this pleasing combination. 
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Get the Most from 14,000 


Police-Radio Transmitters 


HE burdens which wartime 

conditions have placed upon 

municipal and state police 
communication systems include in- 
creased demands for protection of 
the public and of important indus- 
trial plants, transportation arteries, 
public utility properties, public 
buildings. The job of trafhc con- 
trol, incident both to constantly in- 
creasing transportation for and by 
the armed services and, in many 
areas, to increased civilian travel 
has grown apace. In addition to 
these burdens, there is the impor- 
tant job of preparation for the un- 
precedented tasks which enemy air 
raids would impose upon the police 
and other public protective agen- 
cies. 

These wartime burdens create 
a great demand for increased radio 
facilities to ensure the most effec- 
tive performance of each of these 
jobs. For radio furnishes a speed 
in communication which cannot be 
obtained otherwise. And speed in 
communication is essential to the 
production of maximum results, in 
particular the quickest possible mo- 
bilization of our protective forces 
at the crucial spot. 

Naturally there is an increased 
demand for new radio facilities for 
the police. There is call for facili- 
ties in localities where they have 
been hitherto unnecessary and for 
additional equipment for existing 
systems which are becoming inade- 
quate. A good indication of this 
increased demand is the flow of ap- 
plications to the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission. Since De- 
cember 7, 1941, the Commission has 
handled applications at the rate of 
almost 20 a day, covering on the 
average 5 transmitters per appli- 
cation. This is just about double 
the rate during the six months pre- 
ceding, which itself, because of the 
defense program, was considerably 
expanded over normal times. In 
the three months following Pearl 


—From a paper presented at the War Con- 
ference of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, September 22, 1942. 


By James Lawrence Fry 


Chairman, Federal Communications Commission 


and War Communications Board 


Harbor, 1,800 applications were 
acted upon. 

Despite the need for new police 
facilities, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission on July 7 
adopted a policy of “not granting 
any application for an authoriza 
tion which involves the use of any 
materials to construct or change the 
transmitting facilities of ... [among 
other classes of station]... any 
station operating in the emergency 

radio service . . . [which in- 
cludes all police stations] . .. ; ex- 
cept where it appears that the fa- 
cilities to be constructed’ or 
changed will serve either (1) an 
essential military need, or (2) a 
vital public need which cannot 
otherwise be met.” 


A Crucial Bottleneck 


Ihe reason for the policy is ap- 
parent on its face in the reference 
to “use of materials.” For it is 
there that we have the crucial bot- 
tleneck in radio facilities. “There 
just are not enough materials, espe- 
cially of certain’ minerals and 
metals, to meet both military and 
civilian demands. under 
those circumstances, the necessary 
policy of “first things first’ means 
that direct military needs, so far as 
possible, must be given precedence 
over civilian requirements. I need 
mention only a few which are espe- 
cially critical and which in large 
part produce our problem of a re 
stricted supply of radio equipment: 
mica, copper, and quartz. Most of 
our mica (used for insulation pur- 
poses) comes from India, although 
deposits in Brazil, Argentina, Can- 
ada, at home, and elsewhere are 
now beginning to be exploited. Al- 
most every pound of our quartz 
(used for crystals in radios) has to 


be brought from Brazil. And 
though we have our own supplies 
of copper (needed for communi 
cations equipment and gun shells) 
we don’t have enough. In the cas 
of each of these, the demands of 
the armed services nearly equal and 
perhaps exceed the available sup 
ply. 

In the case of a vital public need 
which cannot otherwise be met, the 
applicant must show first that the 
maximum possible use is_ being 
made of existing facilities; second, 
that the proposed facilities consti 
tute the sole possibility ot provid 
ing essential communication ser- 
vice for the police department; and 
third that the service is for the pur- 
pose of coping with motor-vehicle 
trathc problems or law-enforcement 
problems created by the proximity 
of large military encampments, 
navy yards, or industrial ente1 
prises, established or expanded in 
connection with the war effort. 

We have thus far considered why 
our police radio service must do 
“more with less.’ Primarily, this 
is a job for each police department 
in its Own operations. In certain 
respects, however, it is a job call 
ing for the cooperation of the Fed 
eral Communications Commission. 
I wish to report briefly what I can 
on the progress we have made. 


War Emergenc y Radio Service 


As soon as war was declared, rea 
sons of security required the si 
lencing of the amateur stations 
throughout the country. To meet 
the need for rapid emergency com 
munication in connection with the 
national security and defense, plans 
were worked out by the Board of 
War Communications, the Com 
mission, the Office of Civilian De 
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ind the Army, to establish a 


wartime service 


radio 
ch would make use of this re 
technically qualified per 
ind amateur high-frequency 
pment, Rul ind regulations 
ning tation In this service, 
the War Emergency 
issucd b 


Radio 
the Commis 
Stations 
Civil 

itions, and Stat 
(suard Stati As the 
o be coordinated with the military 


montis ago 


lass 
latter are 


tablishment it 4s primarily the 


Civilian clens Stations which 


concern \uthorizations 


to be issued 


nly to cities, towns, counties, and 


other units of local government for 


short-distance communication” re 


lating directly to the activities of 


he Citizens Defense Corps within 
he Othe ot Civilian Detense. 


that Othee will pro 


pon ! 


ide instructions for their most el 
Thy For reasons ol security, 
‘tions, apart from specified 

ing periods, may be used only 


during or immediately following 


il! raids unpendit all 


ig 
raids, or other cnemy military op 
erations or acts ot sabotage In 


addition to) communicating with 
each other, stations within this sea 
vik may communicate with police 


and other stations in- the 


vency Radio Service where coop 
ration and coordination of activi 
ties is required 

We have her 


s at hand, the 


then, by using the 
means fon 
a substantial stride toward 
the needs for rapid emer- 
which war 

With an 


12,000 such 


condi raised 


tsimea ntial ol 
tation there can be pro- 
1uxiliary to the po 
lice and other protective radio sys- 
ms which should be of great value 
have a 


ill raids Lhe police 


tal role to play in ensuring that 
this stride is made kor they, to- 


ther with the civilian defense 


ions, must work out the most 


coordination of activities. 


Coordinate 


Another possibility which hoids 


son prospect ol making a full 


and more effective use of available 
radio facilities is the coordination 


of local radio stations. The rules 
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CITY fo 


of the Commission governing mu 
nicipal police radio stations pro 


service be- 


vide for cooperative 


tween units of local government. 
\nd provision is made in the rules 
voverning the War Emergency 
Radio Service for a similar service. 
Whereas i 


tended primarily for the case where 


these provisions are In- 
the adjacent city does not have its 
own system, the Board of War Com 
munications has just requested that 
the Commission investigate the 
whole subject ol police communi- 
cations with a view to eliminating 
unnecessary overlapping and dupli- 
cation of service through the coor- 
dination or consolidation of exist- 
ing facilities. You may rest as 
responsible 


sured, however, that 


police organizations will be con 
sulted before any consolidation ol 
police systems is ordered by the 
Commission or the BWC. It is not 
uncommon now for city, county, 


and state police to have an ar- 
whereby the land sta- 


them will mother 


rangement 
tion of one of 
units of one of the 
With an 
problem, 


the mobile 
others as well as its own. 
understanding of — this 
local police can, and I am sure will, 
achieve much more in this field. 


Cut Waste 


There is one more facet of the 
problem of ensuring the most ef- 
facilities 
have 


ficient 
which I 


possible use ol 


wish to discuss. I 
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1942 


mentioned the requirement 
showing the maximum possible u 
of existing facilities which must 
met before the Commission 
authorize any additional faciliti 
This calls for a thorough self-ana!] 
sis and study by police departmen 
of ways and means of getting m 
efcient service out of equipmé 
licensed. But the « 
verse approach is just as importay 
Phat is to eliminate all practic 
which use or expend equipme! 
anv more than needed to do the jol 


already 


rigorous limiting o 
needs will afford 
greater assurance of the continuity 
and security of service. It will pro 
long the life of all equipment. In 
particular, it will both conserve 


more 
power to real 


tubes in use and, by reason of the 
greater availability of low power 
tubes, give a better prospect for ob 
Tube life 


can thus be doubled. I am in 


taining replacements. 


formed by engineers that in many 
cases power can be reduced by as 
much as 50 per cent without im 
pairing the quality of service. 

The police have been most pro- 
gressive in adopting developments 
in the means of communication to 
the most effective discharge of their 
duties. Almost 14,000 radio trans- 
mitters are now in use for police 
With this record and 
equipment, the police organizations 
will effectively meet this challenge 


pur] IOSCS. 


—of doing more with less. 


ReswentiAL AND Opportunity 


accumulates as to the 


VIDENCI 

extent to 
cities will need rebuilding when the 
war is over—whether bombs fall or not. 
One of the latest examples is the im- 


which our American 


posing volume on “Residential Chi- 


cago” listed in THe AMERICAN City 
last month (page 103). 

Of 377.854 residential structures con- 
taining 985,528 dwelling units, over 
without private 


52.000 units were 


toilets or baths. Of this number 78,- 
ooo used toilet facilities shared with 
other units 

Units 
criteria set forth totaled 220,000. Of 
all tenant-occupied units renting un- 
der $20, over 50 per cent were physical- 
More than 
dwelling units contained extra families. 
Overcrowding was recorded in 4.4 per 
cent of all occupied dwelling units. 

Full value for all taxable lands and 


deemed inadequate by the 


ly inadequate. 30,000 


buildings in the city increased from 
214 billion dollars in 1920 to a peak 
of almost 71% billion in 1928, followed 
by a slump to about 41% billion dollars 
in 1932. The lowest figure for a dec 
ade was reached in 1940 at $3,648,074,- 
730. 

Already the assembled data 
found many practical uses. The Chi- 


have 


cago Plan Commission has been able 
to advance its work on the master plan 
of lana use for Chicago and to desig- 
nate broad areas for redevelopment 
and rehabilitation. The survey has 
contributed to the defense program by 
providing data on housing needs, while 
agencies, neighboring groups, 
and business interests have utilized the 
preliminary housing reports in im- 
proving their programs and _ services. 
For the future, the survey data will fa- 
cilitate the study of post-war improve- 
ment programs. 


social 
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The Salvage Program 


a Municipal Obligation 


Although not so spectacular in nature, the salvage drive 
in Boston is marked by its thoroughness, persistence 


HAT is the one most active 
way for a city to partici- 
pate in the victory effort? 

Boston, Mass., gives a determined 

answer with its scrap-salvage pro- 

cram. 

There are many duties that have 
been thrust on city councils by the 
present war; however, the majority 
of these involve defensive measures 
protect 
population adequately, or 
expanded municipal services neces 
to care for an influx of war 
A city’s scrap collection 
program, y and ag- 
gressively conducted, represents an 
actual and active method of help- 
ing along war production. It is a 
real method of arming our men in 
service. 


necessary to the civilian 


cover 


Sary 
workers. 
conscientiously 


Two Types of Drives 


There are two general methods 
of making these collections. One 
is by a concerted drive during one 
period, designed to bring to light 
“dormant” scrap that many people 
have forgotten about, lying in back 
alleys, attics, garages, and similar 
out-of-the-way places, uncovering 
obsolete machines, equipment, and 
ornamental decorative material, 
such as old cannon scattered in va- 
rious parks. The other is the con- 
tinuing, less spectacular drive con- 
ducted from day to day, designed 
to eventually uncover not only this 
same dormant supply of scrap, but 
also the supply that forms a part of 
our every-day life; the steel, brass, 
and copper in equipment that grad- 
ually wears out; rubber that is no 
longer serviceable to us; rags, paper, 
tin cans properly cleaned and proc- 
essed. ‘This latter type of program 
is the one that Boston has adopted. 

Boston officials recognize that the 
first principle of an aggressive drive 
lies in the whole-hearted support 


home 
shows a 


Well-prepared advertising brings 
this drive to Bostonians. This 
card display on a street-ca) 


of the city officials. The second is 
in selling it successfully to the pub- 
lic. 


Support of City Officials 


The evidence of the work, effort, 
displays, and advertising that have 
been conducted here indicates that 
the city officials are back of this 
program. The Boston General 
Salvage Committee, under the di- 
rection of Commissioner George C. 
Hyland, is composed of representa- 
tives of the wastepaper industry, 
junk collectors, junk dealers, Boy 
Scouts, and schools. Each of the 
22 wards in the city has a chair- 
man and a local committee com- 
posed of 10 or 12 representative 
citizens of the particular ward. 

The entire salvage program is 
headed by Maurice J. Tobin, Bos- 


ton’s resourceful and aggressive 


mayor, who made the following 


Statement to the residents and 


businessmen of Boston 


“The success of our country in its 
present fight for liberty and democ- 
racy depends now more than ever 
before on the cooperation of its 
civilian population | appeal to 

Americans, 
fullest 


Boston Salvage 


vou, therefore, as fellow 


lo cooperate to the extent 
with the Commit- 
tee, in the saving and disposing of 
waste materials. I have every con 
fidence that the people of this city 
will respond to this call with the 
enthusiasm 


willingness and 


they 


SATIIC 
that 
table 


have shown in all chari- 


and patriotic movements in 


the past. Let us all do our share 


in defense of freedom.” 
Salvage Progress 
“We are making progress,” states 
Commissioner Hyland. ‘The com- 
mittee has made strides in salvag 
ing for national victory effort all 
available waste material. We are 
not planning to diminish our ef- 
iota until we are 
that single needed 
piece of scrap is salvaged and re- 


lorts one con- 


vinced every 


proce ssed into fighting material.” 


In order to stimulate the interest 
of the people in the drive, the com- 
mittee has advertised the campaign 
and billboards and 
has distributed to each home circu- 
lars describing the purpose of the 
drive. 


on street-cars 


Some 200,000 of these cir- 
culars have reached householders. 
Each circular gives a definite state- 
ment of what should be collected, 
how it will be disposed of, and what 
type of fighting equipment it even- 


tually becomes. 


\ “My little bit 
the pamphlet urges. 


“Don’t say, won't 
help,’ 

lo further help the householder 
move the into 
more productive fields, the salvage 
furnished house- 
holders with window cards similar 


cards that can be displayed 


salvage material 


committee has 


to ice 
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whenever they wish the junk 
lealer to call for the material. Also 
it strategic locations throughout 
he city, 75 so-called salvage boxes, 
converted from sand boxes used for 
sanding icy streets in the winter, 
have been placed to provide the 
householder with a place to de posit 
small amounts of material that it 
was not worth selling. And, as an 
idded stimulus to emphasize col 
lection and to keep the program 
constantly in the minds of the peo 
ple, the committe instituted a Spe 
cial Salvage Day approximately 
nce every two months. On this 
day, the householders are requested 
to deposit all salvageable materials 
on the sidewalks in front of their 
premises, and collections are made 
by municipal trucks 

An interesting sidelight in the 
scrap-collection drive is the part 
that school children have played. \ 
Scrap Metal Contest was conducted 
for these children and, up to the 
present time, they have collected 
550,000 pounds ndet the rules 
of the contest, the school children 
were required to take all the scrap 
metal to the school yards. From 
there it was removed by Public 
Works Department trucks and em 
ployees to the yards of scrap dealers 
designated by the War Production 
Board 

In addition to scrap metal, pub 
lic works department employees 
ind vehicles were used in the July 
rubber drive ordered by the Presi- 
dent. Over 21,200 pounds of rub- 
ber, which was delivered to the 
lepots maintained by the various 
oil companies located in this city, 


were collected. 
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YOUR TIN CANS THIS WAY 


To get a graphic illustration of how tin cans should be processed, employees of the 
Public Works Department prepared exhibits like the one shown above and placed them 
in the various super-markets throughout the city. 


Tin Can Collection 


Tin can collection recently has 
been added to the collection pro- 
gram here in Boston as a part of a 
nation-wide tin salvage program. 
This called for the education of the 
householders in the methods of 
processing the cans so that they 
would be suitable for the detinners. 
lo convey this message, the com- 
mittee prepared 50 tin can exhibits 
and placed them in the super-mar- 
kets of the city. The exhibit is 
graphic, easily understandable, and 
conveys the message on processing 
the cans far better than would be 
possible by a written message. 


During August, 240,000 pounds 
of tin cans were collected, and dur- 
ing September this total was in- 
creased to better than 360,000 
pounds. 


“We expect to do much better 
than this,“ states Mr. Hyland. “We 
expect eventually to reach a peak 
of 1,000,000 pounds of cans per 
month and feel that we should 


reach it on the third or fourth col- 


Te help emphasize the scrap collection program the Boston Salvage Committee prepared 
window displays such as these showing how junk is salvaged and eventually changed to 
fighting material. Note the large-calibre shells shown in back of the exhibit. 


lection—during November or De 
cember.”’ 


Salva ge Com mandos 


At present, the committee is or 
ganizing a women’s group to be 
known as the Salvage Commandos 
These women will visit homes in a 
designated area in their neighbor- 
hoods and solicit the cooperation 
of the housewife and the business- 
man. ‘They will explain the pur- 
poses of the campaign and request 
cooperation to the extent of salvag- 
ing and disposing of all essential 
materials, such as tin cans, fats, 
scrap iron, scrap rubber. At pres- 
ent approximately 500 women have 
volunteered for this work in a pe- 
riod of only ten days. The commit- 
tee expects to enlist at least 5,000 
in order to cover the city thor- 
oughly. 


Street-Car Rails 


Boston was one of the early cities 
in this state to begin a comprehen- 
sive program of salvaging aban- 
doned street-car tracks. Work be- 
gan here on April 15 of this year 
with the work being performed as 
part of a WPA project. This pro- 
vides for the removal of approxi- 
mately 3,700 tons of rails, 1,100 
tons of which are exposed in the 
various si:eets, and the remaining 
2,600 tons covered with street sur- 
face. The exposed rails have been 
entirely removed, and 700 tons of 
the covered rails also have been 
mined out of their hiding place. 
Mr. Hyland estimates that the re- 
maining 1,900 tons will be entirely 
removed by December 1. All these 
rails are being shipped to mills des- 
ignated by the War Production 
Board. 
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Ground Water Classifications 


in the United S 


FQNE wide range of differences 
in the characteristics of 
ground water in the various 

arts of the United States has re- 

ulted in a great variety of water- 
reatment problems, each having its 
wn individual traits peculiar to 
the locality. Drawing on the ex- 
periences of well-drillers through- 
out the country and _ individual 

work performed in the field, E. E. 

johnson, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., has 

released an analysis of these char- 
acteristics in the Johnson National 

Drillers’ Journal. Similar charac- 

teristics of ground water, such as is 

used in well supplies, make it pos- 
sible to group’ the supplies 
throughout the country and iden- 
tify them as good or bad. 

These classifications, keyed 
the accompanying illustration, are 
given below: 


to 


{—Atlantic Coastal Plain Province 

The ground water condition in 
this province is generally 
Water is obtained from the 
gravel strata of Cretaceous, Tertiary 
and Quaternary age, also the alluvial 
gravel in the Mississippi Valley. 
Ground water ranges from high to 
low in mineral content. 


sand, 


B—Northeastern Drift Province 
Principal supplies are from glacial 
drift and outwash gravels, notably 
on Long Island. The till yields 
small supplies in places. Ground 
water is generally soft and low in 
mineral matter. 


C—Piedmont Province 
This is a poor area for ground 
water. Such supplies as are available 
are generally small in quantity, low 
in mineral matter, and obtained 
from wells drilled in the rock. 


D—Blue Ridge Appalachian Valley 
Province 
This is a poor area for ground 
water though there are numerous 
springs and some shallow wells in 
rock, 


E—South Central Paleozoic Province 


Ground conditions as a whole are 
poor in this area, especially in the 
sandstone and limestone areas. In 


This map of the United States shows the various di 


water available for 


many of the valleys large supplies 
are obtained from glacial outwash 
and alluvial sands and gravels. 


F—North Central Drift Province 
Large of wells 
satisfactory supplies from the glacial 


numbers obtain 
drift, glacial outwash or gravel beds 
in the till of the surface formations. 
There are also many deep drilled 
wells in the underlying sandstone or 
limestone which yield 
supplies. The waters are generally 
hard but good otherwise. 


satisfactory 


G—Wisconsin Paleozoic Province 

Water is from drilled 
wells of moderate depth in the sand- 
stone or limestone. There is little 
or no drift except in the valleys 
where satisfactory supplies are some- 
times obtained the 
gravels. 


obtained 


outwash 


H—Superior Drift—Cretaceous 

Province 

Satisfactory supplies are obtained 
in most places from the glacial drift. 
Where there is no drift ground 
water is scarce as there no 
younger formations intervening be- 
tween the drift and the crystalline 
Pre-Cambrian rocks. 


are 


I—Dakota Drift—Cretaceous Province 
Hard but good water is obtained 
from the glacial drift in most places 
or from the underlying Dakota 
sandstone in deeper wells. ‘There 


are many areas of artesian flow from 


u 


tates 


¢ 


lls may be 


sions unde h 


ground 
classified 


the Dakota sandstone but the water 
is high in minerals 


J—Black Hills—Cretaceous Province 


This is a poor area for ground 


water as it is underlain by various 


shales containing no water. 
K—Great Plains—Cretaceous Province 
The Tertiary gravels 
and Dakota this 
are the principal sources of water. 


sands and 


sandstone in area 
Exceptionally good yields, are quite 
generally available, especially in the 
valleys of the larger streams where 
outwash sands and gravels are 
ent. 


pre 


L—Great Plains—Pliocene Prov ince 


The main sources of water in this 
area are from the Tertiary sands and 
similar to 


gravels under conditions 


those in Province K. The area is 
underlain by the Permian “Red 
Beds” which do not yield much 
water. The all-around situation is 


not as good as in Province K. 


M—Trans-Pecos Paleozoic Province 
The ground water conditions in 
this area are generally poor as only 
highly 
are available, 


Valley. 


small, mineralized supplies 


except in the Pecos 


N—Northwestern Drift Province 
Supplies in this area are obtained 
from the glacial drift and underlying 
Eocene and Upper Cretaceous forma- 


tions. Where there is no drift or it 
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di wells in the lower formations 
il ibl ob insatistactors This 
1 poo! district for wells 
O—N na Ee Cretaceous 
/ 
| 1 poor area as a whol 
nall supplies ar obtained 
mm | rs of sand, gravel, and coal 
underlvine Fort Union and 
Lan formations when present 
rw little or no ground 
i 
Rock Mountain Province 
ih mountamous area 
or no ground water avail 
\/ | iP i Pro nee 
Th 1 arid to semi-arid region 
derlain ) sedimentary deposits 
1 various ages. On the whole, water 
not plentiful or of good 
qu 
K \ R Viountaw 
p 
I i mn of mountains and 
or no ground wate1 
ile in mountains. Local 
places where satisfactory 
uDD can be obtained from sand- 
) » water bearing gravels 
\—( imbia Plateau Lava Province 
[he main sources ot eround water 
il from lava beds ind associated 
ds of sand and gravel, though in 
places the formations are too deep 
to be reaches by wells In 
plac outwash gravels and 
valley fill yield large quantities of 
Wal 
it? Bolson Pro ince 
Chis province is in an arid region, 
the main sources otf water being the 


illuvial sands and valley fill under 
lying the valleys of the region. In 
the valleys of California large quan- 


ties are used for irrigation, 


U—Pacific Mountain Province 


This is an area of high mountains 


ind valleys with heavy precipitation. 


Altogether the ground water situa- 
ion is not favorable; however, there 
s glacial drift available in the north- 


1 parts that yields water. 


A 
SLOGAN 
Put your garbage in cans 


—but don't pul your cans 


in garbage. 
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Maximum Homes Utilization 
“Winterizing” of Summer Cottages and Other Activiti. 
Promoted by Chamber of Commerce 


By E. J. MacEwan 


Secretary, Quincy Chamber of Commerce, Quincy, Mass. 


war activities of the Quincy 
Chamber of Commerce are close- 
ly knit with those of the Quincy 


Defense Area Ihe secretary of the 


chamber is ex-officio director of the 


Homes Registration Office, which sees 
that Quincy keeps open house for the 
hundreds of strangers who flock to the 
ity to take jobs in the city’s many es 
sential industries. It registers apart 
ments and rooms without charge to 
owners or agents and acts as a clearing 
house where home-seekers can simplify 
the ordeal of house-hunting. Up to 
Ss ptembe 1 of this year it had assisted 
in renting 3.go8 apartments and neat 
lv 600 rooms to wai workers and to 
personnel of the army and navy sent to 
this district on specal duty. The pur- 
pose of the office is to take up all the 
existing slack in vacant housing ac- 
commodations and so avoid recourse 
to government housing projects, to 
which the city fathers are definitely 


opposed. 


Summer ( ollages ( onverted for 


Winter Use 


Several months ago the secretary of 
the chamber conceived the idea of 
“winterizing” Quincy's neighboring 
summer seaside resorts—Nantasket and 
Hull—that is, making them suitable 
for occupancy during the winter 
months Such a plan, we _ believe, 
would largely increase the housing fa- 
cilities of the Quincy Defense Area. 
To assure the success of the project 
we have had to make our approach 
from several angles. We first had to 
enlist the cooperation of the select- 
men and town officers of Hull, which 
embraces Nantasket Beach. It was 
also necessary to get from the trans- 
portation companies a reduction of 
fares from Hull and Nantasket to 
Hingham and Quincy, which are the 
censers of the industrial activities in 
this territory. This is especially nec- 
essary now that the gasoline and rub- 
ber shortage is freezing automobile 
traffic. It was also necessary to obtain 
the approval of the National Housing 
\gency and the War Production Board. 
These preliminary steps have been 
approved by almost everybody inter- 
ested. Naturally, the changing over of 
some 2,500 to 2,000 summer cottages 
into all-the-year-round dwellings is a 
prodigious undertaking, involving the 


protection of water service, the ins 
lation of central heating, and so 
Needless to say, the War Product 
Board is delighted with the trem 
dous potential saving of critical y 
materials and precious man hours. \\ 
are convinced that eventually 
changes will redound to the ady 
tage of these seaside communit 
without lessening their attraction 
summer visitors. 


Aiding the Small Business Man 


In the midst of all these “extra-cu 
ricular’ functions, the Chamber of 
Commerce aims to keep the home fires 
burning by looking out for the inte: 
ests of the small businessman of the 
community, who is sometimes forgot- 
ten in the stress and strain of carrying 
the war to a_ successful conclusion. 
In the secretary's view, the chamber 
should never lose sight of the fact that 
the small businessman is an essential 
factor in the nation’s prosperity. It is 
largely his money that pays the war 
bill, and he is entitled to all the pro- 
tection and encouragement that can 
be given him, from the top of the 
government down. 


Current Earnings an 
Unsound Basis for 
Real Estate Taxes 


HE following paragraph is from a 
section headed “Consensus of 
Prominent Opinion,” in the Urban 
Land Institute’s June 1942 report on 
“Proposals for Downtown Detroit”: 
“Assessed Values: While some be- 
lieve that taxes on central business 
property should be based solely on a 
valuation definitely justified by current 
earnings, there are many arguments ad 
vanced against this proposal. Current 
earnings are difficult to define. Effi 
ciently managed property would be 
burdened with heavier taxes than com- 
parable inefficiently managed _prop- 
erty. Where properties were unprof 
itable because they represented im 
proper land uses, their owners would 
escape all tax liability for their un- 
economic use of the land. Finally, the 
exemption of vacant and unprofitable 
property would place a heavier burden 
on other real estate.” 
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iuthorities’ engineers and administrators 


} ld } id 
should be suddenly found so lacking at 
Self-Reliant Birmingham their own job as to need technical guid 


ince from someone at a regional office 


) f h d N ind that the City Council, with its in 
h its i 
A Prote st rom t e Lor i layor tense interest in its own borough, should 
d’ d be incapable of taking the nsibilit 
of Englan s Secon ily for the repair of its own roads and se1 
vices It seems obvious that the author 
HE article appearing in the July bers of the Council and its committees of the article is either biased against the 
issue of THE AMERICAN CIty en- for the confirmation of their actions and 
titled “English Cities Organize . cir ultimate responsibility; in fac At best, it appears to b ttem] 
f neither the city nor its officials even knew ee ee 
bolster up the whole ot remional organ 


» Meet Bombing Damage” has 
oused a firm protest from no less an 

suthority than the Lord Mayor of 

Birmingham — England’s second larg 
city. 

Lord Mayor Norman Tiptaft states 
that local authorities in his city are 
ible to meet the demands of bombing 
incidents without the help of outside 
coordinating regional officers. ~at 
seems strange,” he writes, “that at a 
time like the present the experienced 
local authorities, engineers, and admin- 
istrators should be suddenly found so 
lacking in their own jobs as to need 
technical guidance from someone at a 
regional office and that the City Coun- 
cil, with its intense interest in its own 
borough, should be incapable of taking 
the responsibility for the repair of its 
own roads and services.” 

Since the article was based on in- 
formation emanating from the British 
Information Services, Mayor ‘Tiptaft 
addressed his letter to Harold Butler, 
Director General of that agency, send- 
ing a copy of his protest to THE AMER- 
icAN City. The text of this letter is as 


follows: 


Dear Mr. Butler: 

My attention has been called to an 
article entitled “English Cities Organize 
to Meet Bombing Damage” appearing in 
the July issue of “THe American Crry,” 
prepared for them by the British Library 
of Information. I have no knowledge 
whether the procedure outlined is ap- 
plicable to London and other towns of 
the country, but certainly the impres- 
sion given by the article is far from rep 
resenting the position in Birmingham 
which, as you know, has an area con- 
siderably larger than any other city in 
Great Britain, except Greater London, 
and a population of over a million peo- 
ple. 

I refer, of course, to those services ca! 
ried out by the local authority as an ex- 
tension of their normal peactime work 
and which are concerned with the repair 
of roads, drainage, and, in the case of 
Birmingham, the supply of gas, water, and 
electricity. It would appear from the 
article that the initiative for all this re- 
pair work emanates from an _ engineer 
known as a Co-ordinating Officer of Re- 
pairs and a group engineer acting on be- 
half of the Regional Commissioner in all 
technical matters concerning roads 
bridges, and public utility services. 

The facts are that the city’s organiza 
tions, through their chief officials, have 
carried on the whole of these works, ex- 
ercising their own initiative, discretion, 
and coordination, looking to the mem- 


of the existence of any operative regional : 


iuthority in these matters. aon WHI iS al present controlled is 
een condemned by the overwhelmit 
It may be, of course. that Birming opinion of tl | | horit t 
| the oca iu 0 ies oft he 
lams experience is different from that country 
of other parts of the country, but never \ 
\ 
theless it seems strange that at a time Norwan | 
OR IPTAPRI 
like the present the experienced local I iM 


Birmingham Plans for Post-War Redevelopment 


Birmingham, in addition to meeting its wartime emergencies. is planniy for tl 
city of the future in intelligent approach t post ir pyr lems is t f ; { 

f C-Wwe pre ind in hie 
book whose jacket cover is here reproduced See listing on page 113 of THe AMERICAN 
Ciry for September 1942.) 

On the jacket flap of “When We Build Again,” the publishers point out tha 
housing and living conditions in our great industrial cities. before the ir, were ripe 
for improvement; that it is vital to ensure that the old faults will not be perpetuate 
but that redeve lopment shall be based on the lives and needs rs ; 
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_oeal Government Is News— 


Year-End Review—The Annual Report in Wartime 


ANY a City Hall ts training tits 
M sights on the 1942 Annual Re 


port the first. twelve-months 
report to the citizen about his local 
rovernment im wartime The next 


municipal report offers a unique op 


portunity to ilert city and town off 
cia oO ra the community's interest 
n and support ol local government 
n action 


\ Morale Potential 


As a record of achievement in the 


iy since Pearl Harbor, it is none too 


von to begin preparing this first war 
wcount tor the zens who are 
tanding behind City Hall It is no 
nportant to have it out early to 

proy de a blueprint tor the vear ahead. 
The war has brought many changes 

n the normal activities of almost every 


department in most ot our cities 
ind towns throughout the nation 
That is the most immediate and im 
portant fact—not only to the officials 
n City Hall but to the people in every 
neighborhood It suggests an ap 
proach to the special nature of the re- 


porting job this vear 


1 What should be the main pwr 
pose of the 1942 report? What should 
he emphasized in the record? 


What new features may he in 


How may the regular items be 
eonriented ft we them added point 


The 1942 Record—An Old 
Objective in a New Design 


Every year the objective of the an 
nual report, as the theme of this series 
has often pointed out, should be to 
make the citizen more aware of—and 
thus more interested in—his govern- 
ment. This year, this objective is even 
more important—it is, indeed, impera- 
tive. Three is only one sure soruce of 
effective community protection in case 
of air raids—City Hall. Even though 
no air raid occurs, City Hall can be of 
essential wartime service to every man, 
woman, and child in the community. 
Che impact of war on the home front 
is increasing month by month. All 
the way from scrap drives to price con- 
trols, City Hall can play an integral, 
often an indispensable, role in mobil- 
izing activity and maintaining morale. 

Phis objective can be written into 


By Brapiey 


every page of the annual report. It 
deserves special attention in arrang- 
ing the materials of the year’s record, 
in shaping the story of each depart- 
ment’s activities, in framing the pro- 
gram for next year’s blueprint. Now 
more than ever, attention should—and 
can—be focused on the special ser 
vices which center in and radiate from 
City Hall, to provide the citizen with 
essential information or with particu 
lar home or neighborhood aids. If 
emphasis is placed on these aspects of 
the year’s record, this year’s report will 
evoke a wide response. Most people 
want to know more about what City 
Hall can do for them in case of need. 
For most people the need is clearly 
greater than it has been in a good 
many years. It touches every facet of 
community as well as of individual 
life. It is met in many ways by many 
departments located in City Hall, gen- 
erally without fanfare and too often 
without sufficient “publicity.” This 
year, a little effective publicity will 
go a long way toward making these 
services better known—and so more 
widely used and appreciated. 


New Features to Point to 
Objective 


One obvious way to meet this objec- 
tive is to focus a special section of the 
1942 report on the war activities and 
services of City Hall. ‘There is no 
better way of stimulating the commu- 
nity’s consciousness of its local govern- 
ment as the first line of defense. 

Begin with the report’s cover; make 
it dramatic and direct. Several ideas 
for war report covers have already ap- 
peared in THe AMERICAN City; others 
can easily be found. Civilian defense 
symbols in color are effective remind- 
ers of one major wartime function cen- 
tered in City Hail. Why not dramatize 
some special municipa] activity, such 
as a salvage drive, by picturing the re- 
sults on the cover with one or two 
effective photographs or charts? Again, 
in larger communities, some of the air 
raid precaution services or special new 
fire and demolition equipment may 
be pictured. The first section of the 
1942 report should be devoted to a 
more elaborate record of our defense 
activities developed during the year. 
They deserve special mention, al- 


though the particular contributions 

individual departments to the tot 
program are brought out in other s¢ 
tions of the report. By bringing tJ 
record together as a whole, the citize 
will get a better—and a more impr 
sive—prospective of how his gover: 
ment is serving him in wartime. 

A special directory of airline defens: 
personnel may well be included at th: 
front of the report. Preferences for 
information on actual aid to the cen 
tral and district offices responsible to 
various defense services should be 
given, with addresses and telephone 
numbers. If there is a town or city 
wide Defense Council or CDVO, the 
location of the central office may well 
be spotted on a community map in 
serted opposite the title page of the re 
port. 

A special section may also be cd 
voted to “How can I help?” Informa 
tion on how and why for civilian de- 
fense will show the reader of the re- 
port that here is one way in which City 
Hall believes he can serve his commu 
nity directly. 


Old Features in a New Dress 


Throughout the report, the contribu- 
tions of the various departments to 
City Hall’s job in civilian defense 
should be headlined. There is no de- 
partment which does not contribute, 
directly or indirectly, to the total ef 
fort. Is it not a sound investment in 
civilian morale to let the citizen see 
how his tax dollars are providing new 
services—at the very point of most con- 
cern to him in wartime? 

If it is the schools, how are the teach- 
ers and administrative staff preparing 
to protect his children? 

If it is the welfare department, what 
is being done to feed, clothe, and house 
disaster victims? 

If it is the health department, how 
are medical services and the hospitals 
organized to meet an emergency—from 
first aid to more epidemic suppression? 

If it is the library, what has been 
done to meet the need of training 
classes and individual study in defense 
jobs. 

The technical departments—police 
fire, public works, sanitation—have 
dramatic stories to tell. Why not tell 
them—and let the record of City Hall 
at his service speak to the citizen. 
There is no better way to make him 
aware of how his municipal servants 
have answered the call to duty at home. 
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prooting Trolley Rails 


in Hammond, Ind. 


This drag, pulled behind a powerful Cat- 
erpillar Tractor, can loosen abandoned 


street-car rails when they are embedded 
in anything except concrete pavement. 


Low operating costs are reported. 


NE of the chief bottlenecks in sal 

vaging abandoned street-car rails 
for the purpose of supplying scrap 
metal has been the removing of the 
rails from the roadbed. In many 
places this has called for the use of ex- 
pensive hand labor in order to cut 
them loose from the ties. 


Drag Constructed 


At Hammond, Ind., Clarence A. 
Mason, City Engineer, has been using 
a different method. It consists of a 
drag made from scrap metal pulled 
behind a Caterpillar tractor. The 
street rail is broken and the rail is cut 
allowing one end to be jacked up suf- 
ficiently to be put through the front 
end of the drag. A heavy chain is 
fastened from the drag to an 18-ton 
Caterpillar tractor. As the tractor 
moves, the loose end of the rail goes 
through the front opening of the ma- 
chine and out the back. A large roller 
across the rear of the track facilitates 
the movement of the rail. This 
method can be used to tear loose rails 
on all kinds of surfaces except con- 
crete, pulling them loose at the speed 
of about five miles per hour. This de- 
vice was developed by the Red Top 
Trucking Company of Hammond, 
Ind. The city has used it many times 
during the past four years for the pur- 
pose of removing rails. 


Cost Figures 


“We have just completed two jobs 
with this machine,” states Mr. Mason. 
“We paid $5.50 a ton for the use of 
the 
the rails, loading, hauling, and placing 
them in cars. 


machine, $1.50 a ton for cutting 
Ihe rails were sold at a 
bid price of $19.91, leaving us a net 
balance of $12.91 per ton which we 
used to buy materials to repave the 
track While this saving is not 
enough to completely pay for new pay 


areas. 


ing, it is many dollars ahead of the 
more expensive methods that we wer¢ 
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forced to use previously 


Mr. Mason points out that another 
feature is the short length of time 
work By 


using this machine, the time required 


necessary to perform thx 
to pull the rails and rebuild the strip 
is Cut approximately in half, he states 


s used in the 


An asphalt surfacing i 
strip formerly occupied by the rails 
Bituminous coated aggregate delivered 
to the job in trucks is spread with a 
After the ma 
is rolled 


Barber-Greene spreader. 


terial has cooled it and sub 


sequently sanded in order to obtain a 


complete surface. 


Not Suitable for Relaying 


According to Mr. Mason, rails so sal 


vaged are suitable for scrap steel only 


and cannot be used for relaying pur 


poses. Removal by this method dis 


torts them badly 


Model Water Plant 


in Denver, Colo. 


AR activities have made it neces 
sary for the Water Department 
of the city of Denver to restrict visitors 
to their plant. With 
of war, the department adopted strin 


the declaration 


gent rules making it virtually impossi 
ble for groups—even civic groups—to 
visit the properties owned by the de 
partment. 
However, since it realized the im 
portance of maintaining good re- 
lations and high interest in the 
water plant and system, a model 
of the North Marston Purifica- 
tion System constructed 


which is used for demonstration 


purposes before schools, civic 
groups, technical meetings, and 
meetings of other persons inter- 
ested in the Denver Water De- 


pal tment. 


The model is constructed care- 
fully to dimension and actually 
performs the purification process. 
It pumps water to the storage 
tank from which the water flows 
by gravity through the different 
units. Tiny eiectric bulbs illum- 
inate the plant at various points 
where the units are located— 
electricity being supplied by 6- 
volt dry cell batteries. The 
pump operates on_ electricity 
from the normal 110-volt circuit, 
which is stepped down by a 
transformer and rectified to 6- 
volt direct current. 


than 4 feet in height, 


Standing more 
con 


la 
SS 


the model is composed of 
tainers showing the purification process 
which includes aeration, chemical mix 


ing sedimentation filtration cleat 


and wash water stot ige 


wate! 
The 

lurre, 

Board of 


storage 


model was built by George ] 


Engineer, Denver 


Sanitary 
Water 


the assistance of other employees 


Commissioners, with 


More than 700 people have viewed this 


model water plant. 
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Too Many Local Government Units 


R' DUGTION of go per cent in the 
number of local governmental 


units for the sake of administrative 
fheien ind economy in local gov 
romecn ul sted in a new report 
of vw Pub \dministrative Service, 
( 
Suc i dra reorganization would 
clu i! number of local units of 
mnie! to 17,500 
cordin ) report, written by 
Willan Anderson, Professor of Polit 
il i University of Minnesota 
Ih Soo in wcording to the 
por ould ¢ distributed is follows: 
mM» ounty units, with a central 
rf ist 60,000 population; 2,100 
ira ul semi-rural counties; 15,000 
LOOT para dl pla miscellaneous 
ini Ihe average state then would 
i oun instead of nearly 
n laver ol government tor 
mol han three-fourths of the people 
ind a two-layer system tor less than i 
fourtl \I present a large part of the 
nation is und four or five-layer gov- 
ronment, ranging from special districts 
to sta ind federal levels 
Sal county types of unit would pre 
vail in main urban centers, handling 
ill functions of city, county, and school 
districts, under the plan. In rural and 
semi-rural areas, the county would be 
the main unit for performing services 
of state-wide importance, including ed 


ucation and rural local services. Many 
counties would be consolidated to en 
ible them to supply services more ef- 
fectively 

TPownships in most Midwestern and 
several Middl Atlantic states would 
cease to exist as important governing 
units, though they might continue to 
administer elections, et New Eng- 
land townships, which are more like 
cities and villages would be consoli- 
dated where practical but would con- 
tinue present governmental functions. 

School districts practically all 
other special districts also would disap- 
pear Schools would be administered 
by counties, cities, and larger towns and 
villages, under state control and super- 
vision. Special districts might still be 
used in metropolitan areas where larger 


* Despite a large decline since 1981, school 
districts account for 71.7 per cent of all local 
governmental units, the survey showed. Towns 
and townships make up 11.5 per cent; incor- 
porated places 9.8 per cent; special districts 
other than school, 5 per cent; counties, 1.8 
per cent For the country as a whole there is 
one mit of gover wnt tor every Soo people 
ind every 18 square miles of land area 


lation with 15,029 local 
governmental units Next are Kansas, 11,206; 
Missouri, 14,992; Minnesota, 10,400; Wisconsin, 
ore than 7,000 units; 


only 1¢ have fewer than 500 units each 


Illinois tops 


O.514 Ten states have mo 


units are needed for certain purposes, 
ind for federations of counties in main- 
taining expensive sanatoriums or simi- 
lar services. 

If such a reorganization of local gov- 
ernment were brought about, the 


study said, principal changes woul 
necessary only in states west from } 
York to Montana, the Dakotas, .. 
braska, Kansas, and Missouri. \ w 
England, the South, and the far W. 
would have much less pruning to «0, 
although for most changes state leg: 
tures would probably have to take 
tion first. 


To Control Emergeney Rebuilding 


© the Editor of THe AMERICAN Crty: 
T The Massachusetts proposal for Ex- 
ecutive and Legislative action to control 
reconstruction in the event of enemy 


bombing* has an important purpose, but 
I think the proposed method of carrying 
out is thoroughly inadequate. In es 


sence, it is merely a recommendation that 
he Governor may suspend building for 
go days after a “substantial property des 
truction as a result of enemy attack” pend- 
ng action by the Legislature. “Substan- 
tial property destruction” is a pretty un- 
substantial definition, and why only after 
in enemy attack”? If the theory back of 
this proposal is sound, it would be advis 
ible to have the same course of action 
n the case of any major holocaust, re- 
gardless of its origin 

During the oo days, the Legislature is 
supposed to pass an act which will author- 
ize the Governor to appoint a Rehabili- 
tation Committee which shall: designate 
“in accordance with standards to be set 
up by the Legislature” the extent of deva- 
stated areas; plan, again “in accordance 
with standards to be set up by the Legis 
lature,” the date when building may be 


*See Tue American City for October 1942 


page 5 


resumed: compose mutual or conflicting 
interests between the plans of two or m« : 
cities if both are involved in the destri 
tion; and, finally, prepare plans to be 
submitted to the Legislature for the tal 
ing of land for arterial traffic routes, 
other purposes of state interest. 


This all seems to me absurd in its tin 
ing. The line the Legislature ought to 
take, I believe, is complete and well 
thought-out action for condemnation pro 
cesses, and the planning of a possible fi 
nancial set-up for the rebuilding of deva 
stated areas. Such legislation, which would 
probably take the form of an enabling act 
for the municipalities involved should, if 
possible, be held open for the Governor's 
signature until actual devastation would 
make it desirable for him to sign it and 
have it become law. But the machinery 
which it would set in motion would be 
all assembled and ready to move with 
the Governor’s signature as a starting 
throttle, whereas the proposed Massachu 
setts legislation merely authorizes the gov- 
ernment to begin to assemble something, 
rather than to start something. 


Henry S. CHURCHILL, 
A. TI. A., Architect 


St. Louis Plans New Major Streets 


new Major Street Plan has been 
A adopted for this city during the past 
year, twenty-five years after the adoption 
of the first street plan for St. Louis and 
the first of its kind in American cities. 

In 1916, St. Louis had approximately 
16,000 motor vehicles registered. It was 
then estimated that by 1940 we would 
have approximaely 200,000, and that the 
twelve-fold increase in traffic would throw 
such a burden upon the old street system 
that it could not be handled with safety 
or with dispatch \ plan was devised 
for a system of major streets so widened 
and connected as to facilitate freedom of 
traffic movement between all parts of the 
city This system of major streets com- 
prised about 25 per cent of the total mile- 
age of streets; all other streets were con- 
sidered as minor streets. In accordance 
with this plan, we have since 1916 wid- 
ened and extended and opened various 
major streets so that the system laid out 
then is now approximately 80 per cent 
completed. Our automobile registration 


in 1940 Was 173,180; in 1941, 182,175. 


In the new revision of the Major Street 


Plan of St. Louis we now find that there 
is need for five classifications of streets 
rather than the original two. The Fed- 
eral Governmnt is proposing a system of 
interregional highways. We have con- 
structed express highways, and there is 
need for a limited additional number of 
these. We also need certain major streets 
at grade—6-lane and 8-lane_ thorough- 
fares as originally contemplated. We find 
now, too, that it is possible to move a 
certain volume of traffic on 60-foot streets 
even though these secondary streets may 
never be widened. ‘Then, of course we 
still have minor streets that comprise 60 
to 75 per cent of the total mileage of 
streets. 

The accompanying diagrams show the 
five types of streets and the present street 
plan with proposed grade separations at 
eight heavily travelled street intersections. 
More details of the plan are found in the 
1941-42 Annual Report of the City Plan 
Commission. 


HARLAND BaRTHOLOMEW, Engineer, 
City Plan Commission of St. Louis. 
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THE AMERICAN CITY for NOVEMBER, 1912 


INTERREGIONAL HIGHWAYS EXPRESS HIGHWAY S 


THESE HIGHWAYS SERVE AS MAJOR CONNECTIONS BETWEEN THESE ROADS SERVE DOMINANT TRAFE MOVEMENTS WITHIN 
LARGE URBAN CENTERS GRADES WOULD BE SEPARATED AT ALL ROADS THE URBAN AREA ITSELF GRADES WOULD BE SEPARATED AT A NTER 
AND ALL RAILROADS. AND ONLY A FEW POINTS OF ACCESS WOULD SECTING STREETS AND ATALL RAILROADS THERE WOULD BE POINT 
BE PROVIDED THE PAVEMENT WOULD BE DIVIDED. A NATIONAL NET ACCESS AT INTERSECTING MAJOR STREETS THE PAVEMENT WOULD BE 
WORK OF SUCH HIGHWAYS IS PLANNED TO SERVE THROUGH TRAFFIC DIVIDED EXPRESS HIGHWAYS WOULD BE MOST USEFUL IN ACCOMMO ‘ 
FROM ONE REGION TO ANOTHER. LARGE TERMINALS AND PARK- DATING THE GREAT FLOWOF TRAFFIC TO AND FROM THE CENTRAL é 
NG AREAS WOULD BE PROVIDED ADJACENT TO THE BUSINESS BUSINESS DISTRICT IN LARGE URBAN AREAS BYPA R CIRCUUMEEREN 

STRICTS OF LARGE CITIES TIAL ROUTES OF THIS NATURE MAY BE REQUIRED ALSO 


SECONDARY STREETS 
THESE STREETS ARE NARROWER THAN MINOR STREETS 


MAJOR STREETS, BUT WIDE ENOUGH (AT LEAST 


GOFEET) TO ACCOMMODATE TWO LANES OF 


> ‘ a 
oR MOVING VEHICLES AND TWO ROWS OF PARK 
ED CARS THEY HAVE CONSIDERABLE CONTINUITY ONLY, SH BE NARROW 


AND SERVE RESIDENTIAL NEIGHBORHOODS 


MAJOR STREETS THEY DO NOT CARRY SUFFICIENT TRAFFIC TO Meds 


JUSTIFY WIDENING OF THE RIGHT OF WAY : 
COURAGED ON THEM IN ORDER THAT THEY MAY Bf 


FACTORY W H) AN NOT Bt NT 


THESE ARE SURFACE STREETS OF GREAT — Cant ‘ox 
WIDTH (8O TO 100 FEETOR WIDER) THEY WOULD TYPES. CF OM STREETS CAN 
SERVE RADIAL TRAFFIC MOVEMENTS WHERE THE 
VOLUME DOES NOT JUSTIFY AN EXPRESS HIGHWAY CROSS 

WN AND CIRCUMFERENTIAL MOVEMENTS THEY WOULD 


{ USED BY TRAFFIC MOVING TO AND FROM EXPRESS 
GHWAYS THEY WOULD BE BETWEEN ONE-FOURTH 


MILE AND ONE MILE APART, DEPENDING UPON IN 
TENSITY OF DEVELOPMENT AND DENSITY OF | ¥ P on OF S | Re E ETS 


POPULATION 


Major Street Plan and street types taken from Annual Report of the City Plan Commission, St. Louis, Mo 
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Seattle Urges Elimination 


of Duplicate Eleetrie Services 


of Seattle 


successful municipa 


Move Would Save 
Critical Material 


i stateme contained in its re 
ra innual report, and in line with 

rnmental restrictions on the use 

itical materials, the Seattle De 
partm ighting points out that 
the local competitive electric service 
with expensive duplication and need 
tical materials, should be 


mpeting private electric util 


Puget Sound Power and Light Co., 


tains service throughout the area 
t\ for electri 


il unitorm 


Service and Rates 


ghting Department | been 

powel to city 

irs In the cle 

to surpass in several 

records of previous years 

mtinuing to maintain it re¢ 

high standard of service and 

operation 

‘ ttle claims the distinction of hay 

ing in use more than 75,000 electric 
ran more than any other city 


America Lhe 


residents who use ciectri 


municipal utility offers 
exclusive 
ly tor lighting, cooking, wate heating, 
ind refrigeration, the all-electric rate 
of $5 per month for 370 kwhr and 


$.007 for each additional kwhr. Near 


furnishing hydro-electric energy for the 


electric system 


ly 14,000 customers have signed for this 
rate during the 26 months that it has 
been in effect. In 1941, 3,323 new 


J. 
meters were 3 new 


installed and 5,41 
1 by the 


electric ranges were connectec 


ce partme 


Rate Reductions 


Ihe department has made two rate 
reductions during the last two years 
ing a saving to its patrons ot 


ibout $400,000 a year. However, it is 
significant to note that with each re 
duction, revenue from this source in 
diminished, thus 


creased instead of 


proving the high appreciation of the 
home-makers for their electric service 
when low rates bring it within their 
ability to pay 

The value of the Ross Dam, com- 
pleted in 1940 to an elevation of 1,380 
feet above sea-level, was amply dem- 
onstrated in 1941. sv reason of the 
100,000 acre-leet of water storage pro- 
vided, in addition to the 50,000 feet in 


Diablo Lake 
department to operate its steam plant 


. it was unnecessary for the 


in 1941. 

Skagit Tours, which were conducted 
by the department through the scenic 
area including its power development 
and which have been enjoyed by many 
thousands of Seattle residents and 
visitors, have been discontinued for the 
duration of the war as an emergency 
protective measure. 


Illinois Cities Win 
Important Legal Points 


RECENT decision by the I]! 

Supreme Court, supported by 
Supreme Court of the United St 
restores to municipalities of this 
the right to control the use of 
streets and enables them to oust a 
ity whenever its franchise has expi 
[his has been the final decision in 
case of the City of Geneseo, Ill 
The Illinots Northern Utilities ¢ 
pany. 

Previous to this decision, Illi: 
municipalities that desired to bu 
their own electric distribution system 
were forced to compete directly with 
the private utility. This often resulted 
in the construction of two sets of dis 
tribution 
Such a condition has for a long 


systems serving the same 
town. 
time existed in the city of Geneseo 
and more recently in the city of Bush 
nell, and has been one of the retarding 
factors in the development of muni 
ipal electric service in the state of II 
linois. 


Electric Rates Lower 
in Austin, Texas 
N the face of rising prices in pra 


tically 
electric 


every 
plant at 
able to offer its consumers a substan 
tial rate reduction effective from last 
February. Increased electric consump 
tion resulting in greater revenue to the 
plant has made possible these redu 


field, the municipal 
Austin, Texas, was 


tions, 


This plant has accumulated a surplus 
of more than $400,000 and is using this 
to pay for sewer extensions and othe: 
indebtedness incurred by the city. 

Following action by the municipal 
electric plant, the privately owned gas 
company cut its rates also, effective 
\ugust first. 


Light Plant Earnings 
Reduce City Tax 
ARNINGS from the Richmond 


Ind., municipal electric plant will 
reduce the levy to only 1514 cents pet 
$1,000 of assessed valuation, according 
to Winfield Urban, City Controlle: 
Recently the Richmond City Council 
voted $325,000 in municipal light plant 
earnings to be used for these tax re 
ductions in 1943. This decision r¢ 
sulted from conferences between coun 
cil members, city officials, and munici 
pal plant representatives. 

The original request by Mayor John 
R. Britten for $380,000 would have left 
taxpayers in Richmond free from city 
levies in 1943. 
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Small City Chamber Helps Community 


Adjustments to Wartime Trade Regulations 


PQVHE Chamber of Commerce in Nor- 
I folk, Nebr., has demonstrated op- 
jortunities open to any active organi- 
ition to help its community make 
wartime regulations. 
Norfolk, with a population of some 


ljustments to 


11.000, is located in the center of a 
rich farming region in northeastern 
Nebraska. 
and a wholesale distribution center for 


It is an agricultural market 


many smaller towns and farm commu 
nities. The businessmen of Norfolk 
were confused by some of the govern 
ment’s wartime regulations. They be 
lieved that they should make some or- 
ganized effort to get a better under- 
standing of these rules and orders, both 
for themselves and for the neighboring 
communities. 

Their first step was to call on the 
Regional Office of the United States 
Department of Commerce, from which 
they had been told they could obtain 
help in organizing a wartime business 
clinic. The Regional Manager and 
the Regional Business Consultant in 
Kansas City agreed to arrange for the 
appearance of government war agency 
representatives, while the Norfolk 
Chamber of Commerce conducted the 
publicity and made all local arrange 
ments. The Kansas City Regional 
Othce of the War Production Board 
sent two men. The Chicago Regional 
Office and the Nebraska headquarters 
of the Office of Price Administration 
were also represented, as was the field 
service of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 


At the OPA section of the clinic a 


By D. Bryant 


Regional Business Consultant 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


very effective device was employed to 


show merchants how to mark ceiling 
prices properly. With the cooperation 


of local wholesalers and retailers a 
model store was set up, displaying cor- 
rect methods of marking ceiling prices, 
Each firm was permitted to mark its 
display with its own name for adver- 
tising purposes. The model store was 
set up on the stage at the city audi 
torium, and the public was invited to 
visit the display both in the afternoon 
and before the panel discussion in the 
evening. The two OPA representa 
tives were present at the store all after- 
noon to answer questions suggested by 
the displays. At the suggestion of the 
priorities specialist, the Chamber of 
Commerce provided a room for him to 
hold individual conferences. Business- 
men responded eagerly to this oppor 
tunity, and he was kept busy all day 
long. 

The model store served as an attrac- 
tive background for the evening meet- 
ing in the auditorium. At this session 
a question-and-answer meeting was 
conducted wholly upon the basis of 
written questions. Numerous questions 
were submitted by mail and at a re 
ceiving desk before the meeting began 
I'wo stenographers were placed at the 
door, and the businessmen were in 
vited to give them their questions when 
they came in. From time to time 
throughout the evening, ushers passed 
down the aisles and supplied cards fon 
additional questions. It is interesting 
that quite a number of questions were 


suggested by the model store display. 


Model store on the stage of the Municipal Auditorium in Norfolk’s Wartime 
Business Clinic 


A 1942 pamphlet entitled 
“Procedures for Conducting 
Local Wartime Business Clin- 
ics” is available free from the 
Bureau of Foreiqn and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. This pamphlet has 
prompted such meetings as 
those held at Norfolk, Nebr., 
as described in the accompany- 
ing article. Over 75,000 busi- 
nessmen are believed to have 
partic ipated in clinics such as 
this from coast to coast. For 
example, there were over 141 
clinics, small and large, held 
in Texas during the late 
spring and early summer 
through local cooperation by 
the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce and the U. S. Office of 
Education. On September 15 
a large mass meeting was held 
in Philadelphia prec eding a 
number of localized clinics. 


Ihe five war agency representatives 
took turns answering questions, each 
one answering three or four questions 
in succession. The two OPA repr 
sentatives answered a total of 47 ques 
ODT 
swered 23; the WPB representative 22 


tions; the representatives in 
and the Salvage Commission represen 
tative 10. The chief advantage of the 
written questions was that this method 
made it possible to control the meet 
ing and answer a maximum number of 
questions in the limited time available 

Attendance at the clinic was very 


Norfolk Chamber of 
Commerce and indicated the need for 


gratifying to the 
such a service Altogether about 600 
people were present and their interest 
in the 
fact that the preat 


questions was attested by the 
majority remained 
in their seats until all the questions 
had been answered 


of the wide 


Some indication 
pread interest in the clinic 
appears from the fact that on group 
came from a town 170 miles away, 
while several groups traveled nearly 
100 miles. The feeling among the Nor 
folk businessmen was that they had 
performed a real service to. the peopl 
of their territory and they plan to hold 


other clinics at regular intervals 
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Photographs by S. A. Carrig/ 


one on each of the 1 few of the 550 pillars in this 3,000,000-sq. ft. building, which 


op the building can be used as an air raid shelter if necessary. 


San Franeiseo Builds a Garage 


Under a Park 


()> Septemb if, 1942, San Fran 
cisco's new Union Square Garage 


hy eved to be h largest structure 
purpos n trie world was 
pened to th public The under 
round building vith 000 000 square 
of floor space atlording storage tor 
1.700 Cal upports on its root Union 
yqual Park vhich has been restored 
was completed 
\inon problems of reconstruction 
mat of putting back into place 
.oton Dewey Monument 
is don ry resting the statue on a 
vof slab tq inches thick ind on a 
pillar 36 inches in diameter that runs 
down through tour stories to a massive 
oncret footin kven the park 
pigeons al back in their former home 
having been k pt alive bv the builders 
vhio stored feed in thre St 
Francis Hotel and had_ the birds fed 
! lay until the park was completed 
Tnsidl he building an extensive sig 
illing \ nan-lilts ind slick 
Hes ta ta delivery of cars 
» that patron re Walling an average 


minutes, one week 


4 


th rarag ypened \ new stag 
d floor design eliminates ramps ol 
hana 4 foot rise between any 

» 
I ventilatin stem, which ts no 
onditionin mut air-replacing, is a 
nical one which changes the an 
hroughout the structure six times an 
uur at the ra of 3go.,o0oo0 cubic teet 
per minut Fresh air is drawn in via 


1¢ ramps, and six fans expel the stale 
iil 

Dislocation of street trafhc has been 
ivoided by having an entrance on each 
of the four sides of the garage and by 
providing an extra trathe lane for 


garage patrons. This lane was mad 


possible by a set-back of the sidewalks 
surrounding the Square. A tunnel un- 
der Powell Street connects the garage 
with the St. Francis Hotel 

Ihe United States Army assisted in 


the planning of the structure, so that 


the underground space would be suit 
able for use as an air raid shelter, eme: 
gency hospital, or evacuation cente: 
should the need arise. 

The garage cost the city nothing. It 
was built by a non-profit organization 
to which the city is remitting $5,000 in 
rent and about $13,000 in taxes an 
nually. This is to continue for an 
estimated period of 25 years, alter 
which the building will become city 
property. 


Deeatur Doubles 


HE citizens of Decatur, Ill, re- 
cently doubled their recreation tax 


by a vote of g to 1 
WPA assistance to the city for recrea- 
tion had been curtailed. At the same 
time, the population of the community 
had swelled with the location of war 
industries there; there was need for 
even greater recreation facilities than 
there had been The aggressive cam 
paign that resulted in the successful 
referendum was carried out by the 
Plavground and Recreation Board and 
he Superintendent of Public Recrea 
tion, an “Over-All Planning Commit- 
tee” composed of leaders of civic and 
professional groups in the city, and a 
Campaign Committe headed by mem- 
bers of the Parent-Teacher Association. 
It reached every group of citizens, 
tapped every type of publicity media: 
Newspapers 
2 daily and 2 weekly 
Il. Endorsements 
Letters from national and _ state 
recreation leaders, and Decatur 
city officials and civic leaders. 
Daily stories, editorial page, sports 
page society page, town Lopics, 
and special feature stories. 
Ill. Speaking engagements 
At playgrounds, churches, indus 
tries and = stores, organizations 
and governing groups. 


Reereation Tax 


IV. Organizations 

V. Commercial advertisements 
Inserts, recreational appeal — in 
“ads,” etc. 


VI. Special amplified messages to large 
neces 
\t games, movies, play-night ac 
tivities, 
Vil. Exhibits 
Vii. Letters of appeal to: 
Ministers, organizations, governing 
groups, University. 
IX. Signs and posters 
X. Handbills 
XI. Telephone committee 
Meetings 
Election Day 
Transportation, junior — leaders, 
house canvass, telephone com 
mittees, poll workers, clerks and 
judges, playground parades. 
XIV. Miscellaneous 
Pledge cards, novelty transporta 
tion, use of bulletin board 
(police headquarters) , person 
alized notes of thanks bringing 
play expert to Decatur, personal 
contacts, papers written by rec 
reation staff. 


Details of the campaign, of interest 
to other cities planning similar cam- 
paigns, are told in an illustrated article 
on pages 389 to 393 of the October 
1942, issue of “Recreation,” published 
by the National Recreation Associa 
tion, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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About ... 


N the October issue, the grit 


chamber was discussed as a 


second line of defense of a 
wage works, the first defense line 


> 


wing the coarse screens. Gas and 


erease removal may be called the 


third line of defense of such a plant, 


since by removing them we can 


protect the plant against odors in 


the open settling tanks and at least 


partially against the formation of 
grease film and floating scum which 
otherwise would reach these tanks. 


In the average case, where means 


have not been emploved to remove 


free gases in the sewage before en- 
tering the settling tanks, odor is 
apparent at overflow weirs and fre- 


quently from the sewage surface in 
the tank. Pre-aeration can be em- 


ploved to good effect when the sew- 


age includes industrial wastes with 


odors or when the sewage experi- 


ences a long period of travel to the 
treatment works, allowing a_pre- 
liminary septic action to develop. 
It is the opinion of the writer that 
this removal of free gases by aera- 
tion should be employed more ex- 
iensively than now is represented 
by average practice. 


Free gas removal is not the only 
benefit resulting from this treat- 
ment. This same air agitation also 
encourages flotation of grease and 
other solids before the sewage 
reaches the open settling tanks, 
where its presence is an unpleasant 
reminder of the character of the 
flow reaching the tank. This re- 
moval also saves a_ considerable 
amount of time and effort on the 
part of the operator to maintain 
the settling tank surface in fit con- 
dition or, on the other hand, pre- 
vents an undesirable condition in 
the tanks. The removal of floating 


Pre- Aeration 


Its Function in a Sewage W orks 


By Henry W. Taytor 


matter from the small area of a pre 
aeration tank is comparatively sim 
ple by comparison with the skim 
ming of large settling tanks several 
times a day. 

Pre-aeration for removal of free 
gas and floating solids also aids, to 
a limited degree, in encouraging 
coagulation prior to settlement in 


Pre-aeration releases free gases, en- 
courages flotation, and may aid 
coagulation. lis use depends on 
local sewage haracteréstics and 


local requirements. 


subsequent tanks. “The amount ol 
agitation for gas and grease ré 
moval, and for a considerable de 
gree of coagulation, differs radical 
ly. However, an agitation adjusted 
to the former purpose will appar- 
ently aid in coagulation to a sufh- 
cient degree to be detectable in 
plant operation. 

There is still another collateral 
effect of pre-aeration which becomes 
operative in proportion to the mag- 
nitude of the oxygen demand of 
the incoming sewage. In case the 
demand is large, some oxygen ab- 
sorption will take place in the pre 
aeration tank to satisfy an imme 
diate demand; if the demand is 
light, the absorption is negligible 
during a short aeration period. 


Design of Pre-Acration Tank 


If pre-aeration is needed and is 
effective, some gas will be released 
and a considerable scum will de 
velop. The housing of the tank is 
required to collect and disperse 
the gas and to shield the scum and 
skimming operation from public 
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view. This housing should be ven 
tilated by a flue or forced draft so 
that the gas will be released and 
dispersed at not less than 25 feet 
above the ground Lhe period of 
detention is generally taken at go 
minutes for the average flow of sew 
age Phe depth of the tank will 
varv with different designers from 
five to ten feet. Lhe CTOSS sectional 
velocity must be such as to avoid 
sedimentation, when aided by agi 
tation, and the distribution of the 
air must be such as to leave no dead 
corners or areas where reduced 
agitation permits settlement 


The effluent end of the tank may 
be designed to afford a still area for 
skimming and to provide for a suit 
able velocity to compensate for r 
duced air supply. ts 
held back from the effluent trough 
by a baffle adjusted to intercept 
matter attempting to float and, at 
the same time, is designed to avoid 
flushing action which will tend to 
divert indecisive flotation to the 
wen 


Pre-Aeration By-Passed 


\ pre aeration tank should bye 
equipped with a by-pass and drain 
for cleaning the tank and the tubes 
or plates through which the air is 
supplied. When tubes are used, 
they can be arranged in headers 
which are subject to removal and 
replacement without — by - passing 
the tanks. 


A pre-acration tank was recently 
by-passed to determine the effects 
of the omission of the process from 
this particular plant. An odor at 
the settling tank was immediately 
noticed and it was practically im 
possible to maintain the settling 
tanks in their former satisfactory 
condition as to scum and _ floating 
solids. The color and texture of 
the fresh sludge, removed from the 
sludge pockets of the settling tanks, 
changed markedly. A_ flux, ap 
parently introduced by a certain 
degree of coagulation resulting 
from air agitation, was locking in 


the un-aerated slud and with- 


drawal of the sludge was accom 
plished with marked difhculty. 


NOTE. Next month's discusston 
will cover the de sign af munt ipal 
incinerators to eliminate the fly ash 


nuisance, 
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They're Speeding 
The Biggest Tas 
In History 


“99-M” POWER GRADERS: Speeding coal and critica! metals ;,, 
mines to mills; constructing and maintaining vital highways. 
ing to complete airfields, camp sites, ordnance plants, and hoys,, 
projects ahead of schedule. 


BADGER SHOVELS AND DRAGLINES: Meeting the time limit and 
manpower challenge by fast, consistent performance on airport and 
war plant construction; loading gravel and keeping materials mov- 
ing at mines. 


PORTABLE CRUSHING PLANTS: Operating at the job to supply 
stone, gravel, other materials essential to war construction; eliminating 
cross hauls, releasing transportation equipment, and conserving rubber. 


? 


THE AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD MACHINERY CO., Aurora, Illinois 


MOTOR GRADERS + BLADE GRADERS « ELEVATING GRADERS « SCRAPERS « CRUSHING AND SCREENING PLANTS e ROLLERS 
ROLL-A-PLANES » MOTOR SWEEPERS ¢ SHOVELS AND CRANES « SCARIFIERS » DUMP CARS « TRAIL 


PATROL SWEEPERS: Hundreds of these nimble, efficient Sweeper 
are keeping runways and hangars clean and safe. Others are used {g 
conserve time and manpower in and around industrial plants, war 
houses and docks. 


ROLLERS: Building vital roadways, airfield runways and Am 
Camp thoroughfares ... and turning jungle trails into truck roads ‘1 
reach new sources of critical war materials. 


CARS 
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The Frontier 


Returns to 


Many Communities 


Tax-Reverted Lands 
Offer Opportunities to Cities and Counties 


By J. Rurperrt Mason 


San Francisco 


OW that the need for “guns and 


H butter’ exceeds the present sup- 


i ply, and the people in othe 
nations are being warned by their lead 
ers that they must have “lebensraum” 
o1 perish, there is a growing realistic 
attitude arising among local govern 
ment officials that drives to collect rub 
ber, scrap iron, tin, and fats are not 
sufficient; it is necessary also to round 
up and make appropriate use of the 
vast frontier which the years since 1929 
have left on the doorstep of the states, 
counties, and cities for unpaid taxes. 


Although it was long hoped that the 
prediction of prosperity just around 
the corner might not be merely a 
dream, and that it would be only rea 
sonable to give tax-delinquent holders 
of real property more time to pay thei 
taxes, the tax-sale moratorium statutes 
in most of the states have now ceased. 
Communities are discovering that 
among the tax-reverted lots and land 
are many pieces which should be re- 
tained in public ownership as sites for 
schools, playgrounds, or parks, while 
counties are also finding such lands of 
use and value in many ways. 


Land Commissions Established 


Several states have established land 
commissions, whose function it is to 
classify the escheated land before any 
of it can be resold. Arkansas in 1939 
enacted its first law setting up such a 
commission. 

Under the Arkansas law, the min- 
eral rights in all tax-reverted land re 
main in the state, and can never be 
sold. Much of the land is being found 
valuable for forests, game _ preserves, 
and some is quite fertile land, which 
the state makes accessible to homeseek 
ers for its rental value. ‘This enables 
the homeseekers to devote their sav 
ings to buildings and improvements, 
and they also enjoy far more security 
of tenure than the usual tenant o1 
share-cropper because they need not 
“buy” the land. 


As Thomas Jellerson Viewed the 
Land Problem 


Can it be that the time has arrived 
which was prophesied by Thomas Je! 
ferson in 1795 in a letter written to the 
Rev. James Madison, from which the 
following is an excerpt 


The earth is given a common. stock 
for man to labor and live on. H, for the 
encouragement of industry, we allow it to 
be appropriated we must take care that 
other employment be provided to thos« 
excluded from the appropriation If we 
do not, the fundamental right to labor 
the earth returns to the unemployed. It 
is too soon yet in our country to say that 
every man who cannot find employment 
but who can find uncultivated land shal! 
be at liberty to cultivate it, paying a mod 
erate rent. But, it is not too soon to pro 
vide by every possible means that as few 
as possible shall be without a little por 
tion of land. The small holders are the 
most precious part of a state.”* 


* From The Writings of Thomas Jeffer 
son,’ Monticello Edition, Vol. 19, p. 18 


There are cities that have energet 
ically enforced their liens on tax-de 
linquent lots and acquired full and 
complete title deed by acquiring the 
lien of any overlapping tax units as 
may be required by state law 


Action in California 


Ihe city attorney of one California 
town informs me that he has brought 
suit to quiet title on every tax-delin 
quent vacant lot in the city on which 
the period allowed by law for redemp 
tion has expired, and that there has 
been no difficulty at all in selling the 


lots or leasing them to persons seek 


ing a location in that town for home or 
business Other cities in California 
have set up a special real estate bureau 
and have advertised their lots for sale 


or lease in the newspapers 


Now with priorities preventing new 


building, there is litthe doubt that the 
next lew years must s i tar greater 
new frontier placed on the doorstep 


of states and local governments in the 
way of unpaid taxes, chiefly of unim 
proved lots acquired years ago by 
speculators with the hope of quick re 
sale. Few of them will be able to 
keep any taxes paid if this war lasts 
very long. It will not be a question 
of whether the tax rate is a little more 
or less; these persons have little or no 
chance to borrow money, and their 
own cash reserves hav ill too often 
long since gone 

With the tax burdens ahead, it ts 
more than ever necessary for city tax 
collectors to see that as few hitch-hikers 
as possible get a ride, and it will be 
imperative that local governments pre 
pare to soundly manage the lots and 
land that may revert for unpaid taxes 
in the coming years, so that the tax 
payers are not unjustly burdened 

If the interests of the tax-payers ar 
placed foremost, the new frontier may 
well prove to be useful in many ways 


for the common good 


EpiroriaL Nort See also the recen report 
of the American Society of Planning Officials 
on 4 Program for The use of Tax-Aban 
doned Lands listed in THe AMERICAN CrTy 


for October 1942, page 101 


Joint Study of City Problems 
by Civie Group 


AYOR John T. McDonough of 


St. Paul, Minn., looking ahead to 
post-war readjustments, has created a 


United Civic Council composed of 
delegates of all the various organiza 
tions of the city, to make a complete 
review of governmental functions and 
to consider the development of new 
practices. Organizations represented 
vary from the purely neighborhood 
booster type to technical associations 
with staffs for doing research, like the 
St. Paul Planning Board. ‘Twelve com 


mittees of about 20 members each have 
been set up to study specific problems 


ind subjects: plans for highway ap 


proaches to the city, and connections 
with the central business district; the 
revision of the zoning ordinance and 


the building code, if found desirabl 
and the establishment of a housing 
code; methods of valuing property tor 
taxation purposes the problems of the 
central business district; parking and 
the need of municipal parking lots 


maintaining the tax structure of the 
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This illustration shows the “Impact Test” to determine the toughness and ductility 


of the pipe. While under hydrostatic pressure the pipe is subjected to heavy blows from 


a 50-pound hammer dropped from successively increased heights. Although not a required 


acceptance test, it is one of the additional tests regularly made by this Company to 
further check and maintain the quality of its pipe so that it will adequately meet severe 
service requirements. United States Pipe and Foundry Co., General Offices: Burlington, 


New Jersey. Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 


* «One of a series of controls in operation at each 
of our plants, beginning with inspection and s * 
analysis of raw materials and ending with tests of cast iron 
the finished product, all subject to the central 

control of our headquarters staff at Burlington. PIPE 


Centrifugally or Pit Cast for 
water, gas, sewerage, 
and industrial services. 


During November we hope vou will remember to mention THe AMERICAN Crty. 
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THE 


t\ improvement ol mass transporta 
yn: the relation of the city to its 


iburbs: the cause of blight and de 
yreciation. 

Several of the committee chairmen 
ire members of the planning board, 
ome are business men, Committees will 

ike reports to the Executive and Co- 
wdinating Committees of the U.C.C. 
vhich will review them before passing 
hem on finally to the main committee 
for action From this cross section 
of St. Paul citizens in all walks of 
life, it is expected that there will come 
forth many ideas—good, bad, and in 
different, but some worth while for 
furthering the interests of the city. 

Of the studies which are progressing 
to the stage of report making are those 
on parking, municipal parking lots, the 
establishment of one-way streets in the 
central business district; and a plan for 
all trunk highways running through 
the city, in relation to parking or term 
inal centers. The Zoning Revision 
Committee has made studies of all busi 
nesses and institutions which creat 
parking problems, such as churches, 
theaters, mortuaries, apartment houses, 
and chain grocery stores in neighbor 
hood commercial districts. “The mass 
transportation problem is also being 
considered—the efhciency of buses as 
compared to streetcars, the increased 
use of mass transportation that may 
be brought about by better equipment 
and better service, and the leveling off 
of transportation peaks through stag 


gcre d hours. 
Services Studied 


Studies are being made of the large 
areas of unused land in the city with 
a view to making them as attractive as 
the lands just outside of the city lim 
its. An analysis is being made of the 
whole problem of services—fire and 
police protection, and education—to 
areas outside city limits, which are paid 
for by city taxpayers. Methods of as 
sessment and tax settlement are being 
completely reviewed. 

With the curtailment of construction 
projects during the war, the techni 
cians of various city departments are 
available for preparing post-war plans, 
estimating costs, and doing other re 
search work, so that when peace comes 
the city can proceed at once with pat 
ticular physical developments and 
economies in government, and with a 
proposal for social and cultural changes 
that will make it possible for St. Paul 
to advance as fast as its increasing pop 
ulation and economic situation will 
permit. 

Condensed from “St Paul Forms United 
Civic Council,” by George H. Herrold, Plan 
ning Engineer, in the September, 1942, Min 
nesota Municipalities, published by the League 


of Minnesota Municipalities, Minneapolis 
Minn. 
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Site-Value Taxation Advoecated 
by Archbishop of Canterbury 


HE new Archbishop of Can 
terbury, Dr. William Tem 
ple, enthroned April 2s. 
1942. Is an advocate of the taxation 
ol the value of sites, as distinct from 
the buildings erected on them. In 
his litthe book, “Christianity and 
the Soical Order.”* Dr. 


SaAVS (Paves QO-QL) 
ges 


The primary necessities of Jif 
bountifully supplied by nature ur 
air, sunshine, land, and water. No one 
claims to own the first two, or to ex 
clude others from them exce pt on con 
dition of paying a fe¢ Phe old prin 
ciple that justifiable property a 
right of administration and not a right 


to exclusive use should certainly be 
applied to the other two 


“Land is not a mere ‘material re 
source Phe phrase ‘mother earth 
stands for a deep truth about the re 
lationship between man and nature 
and this is most fully developed wher 
aman owns land which he works him 
self and works land which he owns 
But he must own it in the sense men 


tioned—not as a Possessol ol so much 


* Published in the United States Augu 
1942, by Penguin Books, Inc oo Fourt 
Avenue, New York 25 cents 


material resources, but as steward and 
trustee lor COMMUNILN Land no 
beneficially used should invols lia 
bility to fine, or in extreme cases, to 
forfeiture But if the necessary sal 
guards are stablished, th est 1 


sults are to be expected from an en 


couragecment Ol OCCUPY he owne! 
ship 

Occup rs Who are not owners must 
have security of tenu it fair rents 
with right to make improvements and 


with compensa on on leaving 

But a oreal deal of What iS 
like in rural and in urban areas could 
be remedied by the taxation of 


value of sites as distinct from 


buildings erected upol nem In } 
held, that inversion of tl natural o1 
der, which is characteristic of our \ »| 
modern life, is especially importan 


If house property ts improved (a so 


SCTVICE the rates al raised and 

improvement is penalized; if it is al 
lowed to deteriorat t social nyurs 
the rateable value is reduced and th 
offending landlord is relieved laxa 


tion of the value of sites is distinct 
from the buildings erected on them 
would encourage the full utilization of 
the land Land values, therefor 
should taxed ind rated houses 


might well be de-rated 


Morteéace Bankers’ Urces Arrack 


ON Ossotete Zoninc Laws ano Coprs 


LMOST 20 per cent of the prop 


erty in the average Americat 


has so completely fallen within the 
blighted class that, were it concen 
trated in one district and destroyed 
the resulting economic loss would prob 
ably in the long run turn out to be an 
actual gain, Frederick P. Champ, Pres 
ident, Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, said at the Conference on 
Wartime Mortgage Finance in Chicago 


September 30-October 2: 


Any problem is insignificant compared 
with the nation’s immediate task of win 
ning the war. vet it must be admitted 
that some post-war problems, such as the 
long-neglected need for urban rehabili 
tation, ought to be carefully studied now 
because the guide to much of what will 
be done later is being established in war 


housing now. Too much of the ay 
erage American city is zoned for comme 
cial properties \ great deal of it must 
be turned back for residential use I his 


should cut down small retail business 
failures, help the municipal tax picture 
and aid in retaining city populations 


Municipal 1uthorities can make an im 


portant wartime contribution by rey 


their outworn  zonin ordinances now 
Fortunately, many are doing so. In some 
restrictions against ‘row type houses have 
been lifted n others ‘dry wall’ construc 
tion—longe banned Ss now permitted 
The FHA has a fine public 
SETVICE In suggesting building 
forms and urging minimum construction 
standards for war housine The wisdom 
of the agency's scientific and sensible sue 
gestions should not be lost on public of 
ficials in the post-war period 

The property in that fifth of uw 
United States, now under the ‘dead hand 
influence of blight, will have to be re 


habilitated sooner or later if the Ame1 


can city is not to suffer really serious « 
ntegration ind it looks as though wil 
be the nation’s most immediate and im 
portant post-war job It certainly holds 
the greatest employment  potentialitic 
Ihe Federal Governme: issistance ma 


be necessary in acquiring large areas of 
slum sections for reclaiming because, from 
what we can see now, this step may re 
quire too much financial backing for 
any private group. From then on privat 
enterprise can do the job 


te: 


ASARCO TYPE K TUBE-LOY 


GRINNELL SUPERSEAL 
FLARED TUBE-LOY FITTINGS 


Assure Dependable, Trouble-free Main-to-Meter Water Service! 


(hres the nation, a vast system of under- Grinnell Superseal Flared Tube-Loy Fittings eliminate the 

at ground water service pipe supplies the needs of home necessity of speculating with unproven emergency sub- 

Er and industry for water. Today, uninterrupted water ser- stitutes. These products, available for prompt shipment, 
vice, whether for human consumption or for production, can be relied upon to assure permanent, trouble-free 
is essential and vital. Asarco Type K Tube-Loy and water service lines. 


For additional information, write either company 


gh, AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


(Liao Products Division 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. supersea! bivisien PROVIDENCE, R. 1. <= 
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What City Dwellers Want in Urban Improvements 
The “Gallup Poll” Method Applied to City Planning 


SULTS of the first nation-wide 
R iblic opinion survey dealing 
an planning were released on 
O r 25 by the Bureau of Urban 
R ch of Princeton University.* 

he opinion of their inhabitants, 

itstanding problem facing cities 
lack of good, reasonable-priced 
ie. Next in order are: 


difficulties and traffic congestion; 


transpor 


problems resulting from the war; 
ck of employment opportunity; 
juacy O1 dishonesty of municipal 
yments. 
\mong other needs cited in some of 
ties were new or improved streets, 
lighting, water supply, sewage 
sal, municipal cleanliness, the 
for better police, fire, and health 
services, less noise, and more parks 


| playgrounds. 

(According to the survey, about two 
hirds of city folk would like to con 
tinue living in the same neighborhood; 
per cent would prefer a home in or 


near the outskirts of the same cit 
while 8 per cent wish to move to a 
different municipality. One of every 
ten urban residents in the United 
States wants to move to the ‘suburbs,’ 
and another 10 per cent indicate they 
too would migrate to the periphery if 
thev were obliged to leave thei present 
abodes. 

Small town residents are more com 
pletely satisfied with their neighbor 
hood environment than those living in 
larger cities. Larger percentages of 
people like their neighbors, want to 
stay in the same neighborhood, and 
exercise their voting privilege when 
they are well satisfied with their imme 
diate environment, live under favor 
able home density conditions, live away 
from the center of the city in a house 
and neighborhood in good condition 
and in a locality in which there is not 
a mixture of residential, commercial 
and industrial building. 


In its report the Bureau of Urban 


Research emphasizes that ilthough 
there is a growing acknowledgment of 
the serious maladjustments confront 


ing American 
} 


municipalities and a 


ithering momentum for urban im 


provement during the post-war era, the 
vital role of the peopl s being too 
largely ignored. Plans are being dis 
cussed, studied, and framed which in 
volve the fortunes of larg: 


the urban population vet little has 


segments of 
been done to discover what peopl 
think and want with respect to their 
own communities In a democratic 
nation, plans for city reorganization 
can be neither realistic nor democratic 
unless they are based on a foundation 
oft public opinion which accepts the 
purposes of these efforts and approves 
methods of 


the general wccomplish 


ment. The alternative is excessive 
governmental control—paternalistic on 
irbitrary.”’ 

*“Urban Planning and Public Opinion 
see page 95 of this issue 


The Eye Gets Legal Protection 


Esthetic Considerations Alone Will Now Support Regulation of 
Signs and Billboards Under the Police Power 


—* August 17, 1942, an important 
decision relating to the power of 
the state to control and regulate the 
use of private property under the po- 
lice power of the state was handed 
down in the Court of Quarter Ses 
sions of Dauphin County, Pennsyl 


Vania 


Upon the trial below before an Al 
derman, who in Pennsylvania has a 
judicial function similar to that of a 
Justice of the Peace in many jurisdic- 
tions, one Trimmer had been con- 
victed of maintaining two signs pro- 
jecting into the street in violation of 
in ordmance of the city of Harris- 
From the conviction Trimmer 

ypealed to the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions which, under the local practice, 

ld its own independent hearing and 

en unanimously affirmed the convic- 

m. The opinion in Quarter Ses- 
ons represents the unanimous view 


{ four judges. 

In dismissing the appeal, President 

judge William M. Hargest took occa- 
m to review the evolution of the law 
on the subject of Esthetics and the 
lice Power. Beginning with a 1905 

sew Jersey case, which probably no 
ger represents the law in any other 


jurisdiction, if in that, Judge Hargest 
traces the gradual development of the 
power to regulate private property 
from the point of view of appearance. 
Step by step he shows the erowth in 
the judicial concept of the right of 
the community to control offenses to 
the eye, and concludes: “We definitely 
hold also, in the light of the foregoing 
later decisions, that esthetic considera 
tions alone, in this day, are sufficient 
upon which to base an exercise of the 


police power.” 


The Nose, the Ear—Now the Eve 


Other cases (many of them cited by 
Judge Hargest) have from time to 
time criticized the earlier cases as too 
narrow in their view and have refused 
to follow them; but no previous opin 
ion has so compendiously traced the 
gradual shift of the judicial view, un 
til now at last the considered judgment 
of the four members of this court is 
that the eye is entitled to protection 
against private abuses cqually with the 


nose and ear. 


Ihe opinion is of great interest not 
only to planners and zoning authori 
ties, but to the public as well. The 


case 1S reported in The 
County Reporte) for 
1942, Vol. 53, No. 9 


Incidentally, the decision adds one 


Da uphin 
Sept mber 2 


more to the cases which uphold dif 
ferent sign regulations for different, 
though neighboring, streets because of 


their different characters Classifica 


tion of streets for such purpose, based 


Differ 


ing regulations based upon such classi 


upon esthetic factors, is legal 


fication comply with a requirement of 
“uniformity.” In this particular case 
the same street was put into two dif- 
ferent classes, four blocks at one end 
into one class and three miles into 
another 

Several New York cases reported un 
de Oppenheim [pparel Corporation 
v. Cruise, 118 Misc., 368; 194 N. ¥ 
involved similar 
New York City (34th 
Street, Fifth Avenue, Madison Avenue, 


57th Street different regulations for 


Suppl, 183 (1922 


situations in 


different parts of the same street. The 
decision was the same as now in Penn 
svivania 

ALBERT S. Barp 


Counsel, National Roadside Council.* 


* Printed copies of Judge Hargest’s opinion 


may be had upon application to National 
Roadside Council 119 East toth St New 
York City 
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Siren 


WITH 
A 


WALLOP! 


The above headline is not entirely original. We "lifted’’ the thought from 
the headline of a news item (upper left) covering a test on a Foster Siren. 

These background news clippings are typical of those published in 
every town or city where Foster Sirens have been tested or installed. 


For the factual-minded, here are the reasons why... 


1 ...it has a wide range of audibility—a high decibel 
rating — and is non-directional. 
2 ... it works fast —its rising pitch or howl reaches its peak 


in from three to five seconds. 


3 ...it can be —and is being used extensively — for signal- 
ling service because of its sharp sound cut-off. 


4 ...it has but few parts — and these are designed and con- 
structed to effectively withstand the most severe service. 


5 ...it is relatively low in delivered-and-installed cost... 
and requires less critical materials than many other sirens. 


If your air raid warning system is inadequate or incomplete —if you want 
a siren that can be heard—if you want that siren now, we suggest that 


you investigate the Foster Siren. 


Complete information is contained in a new fully-illustrated booklet 
available on request. There is no cost, no obligation . . . simply ask 
for Bulletin 29. 


FOSTER 


PRESSURE REGULATORS... RELIEF AND BACK PRESSURE VALVES... AUTOMATIC STOP AND COW ashi 
CHECK VALVES...ALTITUDE VALVES...DAMPER REGULATORS...FAN ENGINE REGULATORS... 
PUMP GOVERNORS . TEMPERATURE REGULATORS . LIQUID LEVEL CONTROLLERS... FLOAT 
AND LEVER BALANCED VALVES...NON-RETURN AND TRIPLE DUTY VALVES... VACUUM 


REGULATORS OR BREAKERS...SIGHT FLOW BOXES...STRAINERS...sarety 109 MONROE STREET NEWARK, N. 
11-FE-1 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps. Help win the war for FREEDOM. 
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Traffie Control and Facilitation 


Conducted by Traffic Control & Facilitation Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 60 John St.. New York 


Merwyn A. Kraft, Chairman; Virden A. Rittgers, Vice-Chairman; David M. Baldwin, Martin EF. 


Bruening, Stephen Butterfield, Edgar 


F. Copell, John E. Ecker, Fred W. Fisch, Emmett E. Kirwan, Foster M. Kunz, Alger F. Malo, Walter W. Matthews, John R. Moriarty, 


Henry W. Osborne, LS. Shattuck, Matthew C. 


Sielski, Richard Siver, John L. Towers 


The City Government's 


Transit Responsibility 


Meet It Now for W arlime Efficiency and Prepare jor 
Enlightened Peacetime Supervision and Cooperation 


By Virven A. Rirrcers 


City Trallic Engineer, Richmond, Va. 


RANSPORTATION is one of 

govern 
American 
cities. It is at the same time, in many 


the most important 


mental functions of 
respects, the poorest managed function. 
There is a very understandable reason, 
It is that 


there is no managing head—not even 


when one stops to think. 


a coordinating head—in charge of 


transportation. ‘The parts of this huge 
enterprise are scattered among several 
other city departments. The slow 
moving processes ol government have 
match 
Were 
these scattered functions united, the 


not yet changed custom to 


motor-transport development. 
true magnitude of the urban trans 
portation job would be more easily 
appreciated. 

Today, construction and broad plan- 
ning problems in transportation take 
a back seat. Not so with the operating 
end of the job. It is going through a 
crisis Which will stand out in the his 
tory of our country—a fateful situation 
resulting from loss of our rubber sup 
ply at the moment rubber-tired trans 
portation faced its most important job. 


Unprecedented government control 
measures suddenly become imperative 
to conserve our whole transportation 
system. Conservation in this instance 
means two things, broadly speaking. 
They are: 

1. Doing away with non-essential 
and curtailing less essential transporta- 
tion. 


2. Efhcient operation of the remain 
ing essential transportation. 

One of the first steps, in coping with 
this emergency situation the country 
over, has been the appointment of a 
transportation administrator or direc- 
tor to coordinate and direct activities 


involving both private and public 


transportation. (Can one imagine a 
huge industrial concern, when one ol 
its major departments was faced with 
an emergency, having to appoint a de 
partment manager for the duration ol 
Hardly.) 


Many things can be done 


that emergency? 
to help 
CONSCTV¢ 


a public transportation sys 


tem—to make equipment last and to 


increase capacity. Some of these ar 
major items; many are relatively 
minor, but they combine, as smaller 
things usually do, to become impot 
tant Some mean limiting service 


Stripping it down to bare essentials 

an improvement if soit helps maintain 

transportation, 
Much has been 


about club-riding programs. 


written recently 
This im 
portant deve lopment is simply one for 
increasing the efhciency of private-cat 
transportation, Progress has been slow 
vet encouraging where leadership was 
effective. The plan has to buck firmly 


entrenched habit and custom 


Much also has been written and 
done about staggering hours, a most 
long-recognized 


sensible and process 


for increasing the ethciency for all 
modes of transportation. But it took 
a dire emergency to crash the barriet 
of custom and resistance to change 
One leader of a merchants’ association 
said, when staggered-hours was men 
tioned: “Let’s not lose our heads. 
There is no need now for considering 
such drastic action.” If private-car 
transportation does largely disappear 
hour-staggering that really is drastic 
will be inevitable, not to relieve vehi 
ular congestion, but to enable transit 
systems to haul tremendously greater 


loads. 


linprovements Possible 


Phe people who run transit syst 
usually k wil DUSITICSS 
does not mean that the trans per 
tions are 10oo per cent I nt o1 
lox il othcials cannot work COOP ratively 
toward improvements trans 
people are serving the public 
same public to which public othcials 
have sometimes catered And i 
patrons wanted to pay for certain se 
vices, they wer kely » get them 

Now, in the crisis, with passenger 
loads climbing sharply, there can be 


found in most, if not every, citv transit 
changes or adjustments which will save 
rubber or increase ¢ bpacity or do both 


at the same time 


Better Routings 


First might be considered routing umn 


provements. Many cities, for instance 


were fortunate enough not to has 


} 


junked their street railway systems 


Yet, because many Pp opl preferred to 
ride busses, bus lines frequently are 
found routed along rail lines Dhese 
bus lines must be eliminated, rerouted 


or curtailed during the war emergency 
This brings up the point that, while 
attention has been largely focused on 


war activity centers where all transit 
facilities are in full use and overloaded 
there are many 


many COTMMUNITICS 


where this condition is not so acute 

\ check up on transit line loads ts 
likely to reveal one or more poor 
lines in spite of system passenger load 
ings that are up 50 to 150 per cent 
These may he routes established to 
satisfy certain small groups of citizens 


They may be routes which formerl 


were actually needed, but which are 
not pustifiable now because of changed 
conditions Thev are oftentimes difh 
cult to take out—yjust as it is difhcult to 


take away anvbodvy's pel idea or 


thing 
Frequently tim 


isting 


circuitous 
routings can be straightened out to 
reduce round-trip) running time \ 
little checking up will reveal that foun 
sharp turns can waste as much as one 
hour of time on one line in a day's 
operation And a bus-hour is impor 
tant in these times \ line may be 
routed through the heart of a con 


gested local business center, whereas 
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‘GARDNER DENNER! 


WAR-TIME ADVANTAGES 


AMERICAN CIty 


CONSERVATION 
ORDER NOAH. 


FOR THE WAR ON WASTE 


= are no times for equipment that does the job only half- 
way. The nation's efficiency demands top performance from all 
your machines. If you have Gardner-Denver Water-Cooled 
Portable Air Compressors, you are already familiar with these 


advantages 


1. DEPENDABLE AIR—emergencies don’t wait for good 
weather—neither do Gardner-Denver Portable Compressors. 
They're ready to furnish full air output winter or summer— 


regardless of weather conditions or temperature extremes. 


2, SUSTAINED PERFORMANCE—you can count on 
Gardner-Denver Portables to deliver plenty of air—at any 
altitude—on the 24-hour-a-day shift. 


3. ECONOMICAL OPERATION—the rugged, water-cooled 
construction of Gardner- 
Denver Portable Air 
Compressors keeps main- 
tenance costs down — 
saves lubricating oil. 


The 80-ib. Gardner -Denver 
B-72H Paving Breaker delivers 
a powerful and fast blow for the 
heaviest kind of work You'll 
like tts low air consumption— 
renewable chuck liner strong, 


positive tool retainer that is 


readily engaged or disengaged 


PRACTICE THESE PUINTERS 
FOR Lan 
1. Use a good grade of oil—in sufficient 


quantity —and check oil level daily. 


2. Always use air compressor oil in the com- 
pressor crankcase. 


3. Keep radiator filled with clean water. 
4. Drain intercooler bottom header twice daily. 


5. Test safety valves daily to be sure they 
are working properly. 


6. Make sure the compressor is set as level as 
possible. 


7. Never operate compressors with less than 
20 Ibs. oil pressure. 


8. Inspect compressor valves about once every 
two months. Clean if necessary. 


9. Clean carburetor occasionally—the fuel 
screen at least once a month. 


For complete information, write Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois 


Since 1859 
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ng it one block away would 
much delay. The congestion 

acute only during the peak- 
hours, but that is exactly when 


, four times as many buses are 
ng. There is one case of a city 
population of 100,000 having 
notor bus lines, all of which were 
| both ways through the entire 
i| business district on the one 
pal retail-business street. The 
“were worrying about peak-hour 
congestion. No wonder. 
rapid changing of conditions 
requires not only the changing 
schedules but, in many instances, 
justments or complete changing of 
routes. Some such needs are obvious; 
others may creep up and go unnoticed 
i long time. 


Improvements through Spacing 
Stops 


The “spacing” of transit stops on the 
basis of a reasonable minimum dis- 
ince, rather than arbitrarily designat- 
ing a stop at every corner regardless 
of block length, is a means of increas 
ing operating efficiency and thereby ex- 
pediting movement. Principal advan- 
tages include: (1) reduced tire and me- 
chanical wear; (2) saving in fuel; (3) 
reduction of interference with other 
traffic; (4) increased capacity through 
duced running time. These things 
operating improvements. They are 
gained at the expense of only slight 
extra walking distances—much 
than one may carelessly assume. If 
stops are spaced 3 blocks apart, the 
iverage extra distance for patrons is 
only two-thirds of a block. 

Important factors to consider in lo- 
cating spaced stops, include: (1) trans- 
fer locations; (2) points where essen- 
tial traffic control is forcing transit 
vehicles to come to a stop regularly 
or frequently; (3) relative extent of 
the use of various stop locations by 
patrons; (4) locations of turns in the 
route; (5) physical and traffic condi 
tions of the street at various points; 
and (6) block lengths. Consideration 
of these and perhaps other factors in 
dicates the impracticability of arbitra- 
tily skipping alternate or second and 
third corners as a general plan. 

\dequate and intelligent spacing of 
stops will produce worthwhile results. 
Nevertheless, the actual reduction in 
number of stopping and starting opera- 
uions of the transit vehicle is apt to be 
much less than popularly supposed. 
Che reduction of the number of transit 
stop locations on a line from 100 down 
to 40 does not mean a 60 per cent av- 
erage reduction in stopping and start- 
ing operations. It would mean, on an 
iverage, a reduction in actual stopping 
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for 


per trip of 60 per cent of the average 
normal per cent usage of the 100 stop 
locations. This per cent usage may be 
much lower than had been taken for 
granted, even where heavy loads ar¢ 
involved. During peak hours, pick- 
ups and discharges are generally heavy 
in one direction only. Frequently, 
vehicles quickly load to capacity and 
then run “express” for many blocks. 
Checks on transit runs in Richmond 
showed averages of 50 to 60 per cent 
usage of stops, per trip—less than any 

body had assumed. Other studies re 

vealed an average of 10 seconds net 
time loss (deceleration plus accelera 
tion losses, only) by motor buses pet 
stop made. In low-speed sections, the 
amount is near 7 seconds, In faster 
running areas, it is 12 and 13 seconds. 
These losses were slightly less for street 
cars because they operate atl slightly 
lower running speeds. On this basis 
then, take for example a transit vehicle 
making a round trip in 60 minutes on 
a route having 100 stop locations, 60 
of which are used. If 60 per cent of 
the stop locations are eliminated, ap 
proximately 36 stops and starts at 10 
seconds each will be saved, or 6 min- 
utes per trip. A 10 per cent reduction 
in running time means 11 per cent 
more trips, and that could result in 100 
vehicles hauling in the neighborhood 
of 3,000 more persons during four 
peak hours. If that doesn’t seem im 
portant now, it’s apt to a year or two 
hence. In this instance, tire-mileage 
is also increased, but rubber saved 
through reduced braking and accelera 
tion will without doubt result in a net 
saving in tire wear. 


The installation of “cut-back” op 
eration, whereby certain transit vehi 
cles are cut back or turned back at in 
termediate points rather than running 
them all to the end of the line, is 
highly essential to efficient operation 
It helps fit capacity to load along the 
route. However, adoption of this 
sensible expedient has been neglected 
and put off many times because out- 
lying patrons desired just as frequent 
service as patrons closer in needed 
Che public was willing to pay for this 
kind of service and they got it. 


The Public Deserves Better 


Loading Facilities 


Transit loading facilities must re 
ceive more attention today as mass 
carriers haul more millions monthly. 
This item has been sadly neglected in 
many communities—well handled in a 
few. ‘Traffic engineers have designed 
some excellent loading islands and 
zones. Their adoption has been en 
tirely too limited. Where construction 
of loading islands cannot now be car- 
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ried out, painted zones help some 
Generous use of trafic buttons made of 
cencrete or even of wood provide a 
fair degree of protection The com 
bination of heavy paint lines, closely 
spaced buttons, and effective marker 
signs provides a zone appreciated by 


transit riders. 
Expediting General Trallic 


The real objective in operating a 
transportation system is to expedite 
movement—orderly movement One 
helpful step, long needed in most cit 
ies, is to overhaul the trafhic-control 
system. The time is now right to do 
that, including the removal of un 
necessary signs and signals, especially 


the “political” installations 


Installation of new equipment is not 
generally possible now because of ra 
tioned materials, but too many “sins” 
are hiding behind the “skirts” of pr 
orities—a wonderful excuse for the “do 
nothings.” A thoroughly overhauled 
control system will in most cases yield 
much valuable equipment to be used 
for actual needs where new problems 
have arisen. ‘Two simple suggestions 
can be made. SLOW signs may be 
removed and made into safety-zone 
markers for which there is a real need. 
Switching certain signals from stop 
and-go to flashing operation during 
most of the day would eliminate much 
wasteful delay. Signal controllers for- 
merly had only manuai switches, and 
men were not available to operate 
them regularly. The solution of this 
problem was actually aided by priori- 
ties when time-switches were removed 
from new controllers, in storage for 
lack of signal cable, and used at the 


needed locations 


Added Complications 


jlackouts further complicate trans 
portation operations and must be con 
sidered in many aspects of control 
work. As examples can be cited, the 
greatly increased need for well-main- 
tained centerlines to guide the light 
flow of highly important blackout 
trafhec; bold-painted STOP lines to 
supplement all STOP signs (which are 
very difficult or impossible to see if 
proper headlighting is used); and the 
effective marking, especially at low 
levels, of physical hazards in the road 
way. 

The floundering has been terrific as 
local agencies strove to provide proper 
control of vehicle headlighting and 
trafhc-signal lights for blackouts. ‘The 
time and money wasted on ill-advised, 
crackpot ideas would add up to a sig 
nificant figure It now appears that 


officials are gradually swinging around 
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LONG with more than 3600 Amer- 
{i ican cities and towns ~— Pontiac, 
Michigan, recognizes the outstanding 
performance and dependability of 
Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles. 
For just as Uncle Sam’s long range 
bombers increase the “reach” of 


the United Nations’ air forces, 


Michigan, It’s 


Harley-Davidsons increase the range 
and effectiveness of our police depart- 
ments. Their speed, power and stamina 
step up man-power to meet today’s 
extra traffic control demands cre- 
ated by countless trucks, buses and 
passenger cars carrying workers and 


materials to vital war industries. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., Milwaukee. Wis. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
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Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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Help win the war for FREEDOM 
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ee control for signal operation 


nally recommended by many 


ngineers. Local officials every 
should obtain copies of all the 

x nt and thorough War Depart- 
Specifications pertaining to sig 
hicle, and other 
blackouts. 
materials have not yet been al- 


lighting con 
Untortunately, 


to permit general civilian use 
) illy approved vehicle headlight 


juipment for blackouts. 


\n Opportunity to Improve Curb- 
Parking Practices 


Urban parking control has been gen 

y haphazard, although real prog 
ress has been made in some cities. 
Sound parking control should be based 
m the good of the majority from the 
standpoint of expediting movement. 
The pyramiding war activities in many 
has real 


rid streets of curb parking which im 


resulted in action to 
peded movement. Again it can be said 
that now is the time to get rid of othe 
bad parking practices resulting in view 
obstruction, restriction of bus zones to 
and blocked 
reduction in trafh« 
resulted in the 
unwise policy of hasty, general relaxing 


half thei proper size, 


The 


already 


crosswalks. 
density has 
of time limits and of prohibited park- 
ing areas. The first step in meeting 
the reduction in parking-space de- 
mands should be to eliminate parking 


from those places where it never should 


have been permitted. Take, for ex 
ample, parking-meter zones installed 


jam up to crosswalks at intersections, 
where parking is contrary to the city’s 
own ordinances. 


Traflic Accidents Aid the Enemy 


No program to improve transporta 
tion is complete unless it strives to 
move trafhe safely. Yet, the evil policy 


of “forgetting” about accidents has 
made its sinister appearance in some 
quarters. The total number of acci- 


dents is down, but from indications not 
to the extent they should be in pro 
portion to. traffic The Na 
tional Safety Council has recently re- 
minded us that if all other 
remain unchanged, a given reduction 
n the number of cars on the 
would mean a much propor- 
mate reduction in accidents. In 
other words, the probability of colli- 


density. 
factors 


street 
greater 


sion between two vehicles varies as the 
square of the number of vehicles on 
i¢ street rather than in direct propor- 
m to their numbers. 
(side from the usual human casualty 
ictor is a new situation. Smashed 
itomobiles being replaced 


are not 


nd wrecked trucks and transit vehicles 
nean use of more vital industrial facil- 
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for 


ities if they are to be replaced Even 
minor accidents to transit vehicles 
which are increasing as transit trafh« 


increases, mean more time in the re pan 


shops and reduced transit capacity 


How can we relax our eflort to protect 


motor transportation when greatet 
numbers of our war workers become 
casualties on our highways than = in 


their great plants 

Many police organizations are beat 
hard 
contribution to the 
fight. Nevertheless, 
forcement policy 


ing down extra nowadays as a 


nation’s all out 
many trathec-en 
should be squarely 
reversed. Our complex transportation 
system requires many rules and regula 
tions. ‘The system cannot operate eth 
ciently if the public, burdened with 
many added worries, is forgotten by 
the trafhe police and allowed gradually 
to become more careless. Leadership 
should not, through contusion, permit 
the people to be misled into a feeling 
security on the and 


of false streets 


highways because traffic has fallen off 
Strategic Street System 
The overhauling of a trafhc-control 


the 
extensions ol 


system should be city-wide. 


other hand, additions o1 
control and regulation should be lim 
ited generally to a strategic network of 
streets which are of immediate, primary 
that 
designated, 
with all 
partments and agencies, and that at 


such a 
after 
interested de 


importance. It is well 


system be ofhcially 


collaboration 


NOVEMBE 


R, 


1942 


tention be focused on it continually 
The 


transit 


network should include (1) 


routes, (2) Important stat and 


federal highway routes, ( routes im 
portant to the movement of wat work 
and... swat miiltary 


ers materials, (4 


convoy routes, (5 evacuation routes 


(6) selected local trafic arteries of cut 
rent general importance, (7) alternate 


and by-pass routes for the above 


After the War—A Regular 


Transportation Department’ 


Many municipal officials are doing a 
good job in coping with the urban 


transportation problem, and most of 


their good work will have post-wat 
carry-over values. But commendable 
efforts do not mean that this giganti« 


problem is being handled as it should 
We 


we got started. 


too far behind betore 


As the 


tiplied through the years 


be. were 
difhculties mul 
they were 
quite naturally assigned to various ex 
isting departments, and there the re 
sponsibilities for those problems have 
remained, 


When 


ilong, 


the war emergency came 


coordinating department 
heads” had to be assigned to supervise 
the over-all transportation 
The that 
need for such coordinated management 
hefore the wat \ 
by-product of this war will be the start 


that 


proble m 


truth is there was serious 


very worth-while 


will have been made toward the 


establishment of urban transportation 


cle partments 


Signs Bright 
Day and Night 


By Ropert A. Mircueni 


Traflic Engineer of Philadelphia 


the country, new 


HROUGHOU I 
speed and other trafhe regula- 

tions have required the installa 
tion of new signs for the present ones. 
Would it 


new signs look constructively different 


not be well to make these 
from the signs which they replace? 
Taking down the 45-mile signs and 
putting back the old 35-mile signs, as 
was recently done in Detroit for in 
stance, may not be impressive to motor- 
ists. On the other hand, 


appearance of brilliantly reflectorized 


the sudden 
signs reading 35 in place of 45 might 
tend to snap the driving public to 
attention. 

Ihe photographs here indicate what 
might be done to make today’s street 
and highway guidance 


signs recog 


nizable, legible, and quickly compre 
hended by night and day [rathe en 
gineers have been calling for signs that 


le ” 


this ideal is being reached. 


the day; 
Materials 
been 


the same at night as in 


and devices of various kinds have 


developed. The method illustrated 


and described here is the use of Scotch 
lite, a cloth-like material that has five 
advantages. It has been (1) tested on 
the streets for 414 years and (2) a 


cepted by go state highway depart 


ments and numerous cities including 


Chicago, Detroit, and our own Phila 
delphia. It 


quality. It is (4) 


has (3) high reflective 


durable and (5) 
inexpensive. Scotchlite is produced by 
the Minnesota Mining and Manufac 


turing Co., St. Paul, Minn 
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THIS WINTER, MORE THAN EVER, 
POSITIVE SKID PROTECTION IS VITAL 


OLLING WHEELS speed workers and raw 
materials to factories, finished parts to 
assembly points and implements of war to 
the armed forces. They must not skid on icy 


turns nor stall on slippery hills. 


Give ‘em traction, keep ’em rolling all 
winter by effective ice control, with abra- 
sives that dig in and hold. Sand or cinders 
treated with calcium chloride dig into the 
ice — fast. Such treated abrasives do not 
freeze in stock piles, are ready for instant 
spreading. They go three times as far — stay 


on the ice many times longer — combine 
highest efficiency with greatest economy. 


Calcium chloride, the active agent which 
gives abrasives their ability to bite and hold 
steady, also gives them their fast action even 
at coldest temperatures. 

Write today for Bulletin No. 27, ‘Skid- 
proofing Icy Roads and Streets.’ 36 pages 
give you data on ice control methods, mate- 
rials and equipment. Get your copy now. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION 
4145 Penobscot Building, Detroit, Michigan 
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Scotchlite 


The basic element is a resin-treated, 
rope-stock fibre cloth colored to suit 
federal sign standards. This pigment is 
coated with round granules of cleat 
glass, 6,000 to the square inch. ‘The 
accurate placing of these microscopic 
glass balls is the most important ele 
ment in the manufacture of Scotchlite. 
It is done by electrostatic action, which 
fastens the glass permanently to the 
binder preventing any oxydation of 
the surface. On the reverse side of the 
material is a vulcanizing or resin type 
of cement which fastens the cloth to 
the sign. The legend is applied to the 
cloth by hand brushing, stencil, or 
silk-screen process. The black letters 
are dead, against the highly reflective 
background. The glass balls are trans- 
mitters of light. Automobile headlight 
is carried back through these balls to 
the silvered or colored pigment and is 
reflected straight back at the source. 
The sign at night is an actual repro- 
duction of the same sign the motorist 
sees in the daytime—correct color, ac- 
tual size, and legible. 


Experience 


We find glass beads—in paint for 
pavement lines and markings, and as 
Scotchlite for vertical surfaces—to be 
the most effective device tor ordinary 
trafic signs and directives by day, 
night, and especially during blackouts. 
The glass-beaded paint makes the only 
lines that can be seen under blackout 
conditions, and we have purchased 
7,,;00 gallons for painting center lines, 
stop lines, and crosswalks on all our 
important streets. Scotchlite, on the 
other hand, is perfect for vertical sur- 
faces such as curbs, poles, trees, walls, 
and other obstructions. 

We cut Scotchlite into strips four 
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Day 


fo? 


inches wide and long cnough to covet 
only the approach side of the object 
Three of these strips are applied hori 
zontally around the posts and _ trees, 
starting four inches above the ground, 
with the top ol the top strip 21% feet 
above ground. ‘This material reflects 
the light back to the driver’s eyes. It 
is easy to apply and has good lasting 
qualities. The dirt which is bound to 
accumulate on it, particularly when 


used on curbs, is washed off by rain 
Clear, Economical 
We find the colors reflective as well as 


material. We use red 
Scotchlite to mark obstructions and 


the silver 


NOVEMBER, 


and night views of Scotchlite traffic signs 


1942 


silver Scotchlite to mark objects along 
the side of the street to show the curb 

Some of our signs made of Scotchlit 
have been in place for more than six 
months and are in fine condition. The 
inevitable markings by boys and van 
dals do not destroy the readability of 
the sign. ‘The material is particularly 
satisfactory for use on non-metal signs 

which are coming more and more to 
the front as metal disappears from the 
market. 
reflectorized signs than those made by 


It makes much less expensive 


other methods. Finally, the message 
on the Scotchlite sign is easier to read 
both during daylight and behind head 
lights at night. Let us make our trafh« 


signs look timely 


College Department Head Conducts Consumer 


Survey for Small City Chamber of Commerce 


YR a number of years the mer- 
chants in Grinnell, Iowa, had 
known that a portion of their trade 
was going out of town, but there were 
many mutually contradictory ideas as 
to how much and why. | Previous to 
the spring of 1942, all they had done 
was to complain. When the war 
brought a marked decrease in transpor- 
tation, a few merchants saw in this 
problem an opportunity to regain some 
or all of their lost trade, and a con 
sumers’ survey was undertaken as a 
cooperative project to determine just 
how much trade was being lost, in 
what fields, where this trade was going, 
why, and how customers thought me 
chandise could be improved 

The Grinnell 
merce sponsored 
listed the cooperation of Dr. John H. 
Burma, Chairman of the Department 
of Sociology of Grinnell College, to di 


Chamber of Com 


survey and en 


rect the study The report, recently 
presented in mimeographed form, was 
received with great interest 

Some of the consumers’ comments 
were too general to be usable, but 
there were many concrete suggestions 
both for merchants in general and for 
specific stores Phe total expense, in 
cluding supervision, computation, mail 


was less than $250 


ing, printing, et 

No free offers were made with the 
questionnaire except a postage free en 
velope, yet the returns (all anony 
mous) were more than adequate for a 
reasonably accurate prediction Such 
a survey, in Dr. Burma's opinion, ts 
well worth the expense if the met 


chants are really interested in what 
customers in their trade territory think 
He also points out that much the same 
type of survey could be used for prac 
tically any civic or municipal prob 


lem which might arise 
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® Portsmouth, Va., with a heavy in- 
flux of Navy Yard workers, increased 
its water supply from 6,000,000 to 
13,000,000 gallons per day by build- 
ing a 13-mile water line of 30-in. 
concrete pipe. Laying crew placed 
400 ft. of pipe daily. 


Defense-area water and sewerage 
projects need the durability and economy of 


CONCRETE PIPE 


Concrete pipe has proved its durability on a 
vast scale, with installations dating back half 
a century and more. While conserving critical 
materials, it fully meets ALL the require- 
ments of moderate first cost, structural safety, 
minimum infiltration and leakage, and maxi- 
mum hydraulic capacity. 


In scores of localities, water, sewerage and 
drainage systems are being built for military 
camps and bases, or the systems are being 
expanded and enlarged to serve the growing 


populations of war-work areas. Concrete pipe 
is helping to do this big job with the utmost 
economy and efficiency. 

Technical assistance is available to engi- 
neers and builders engaged in vital wartime 
projects involving concrete pipe or other con- 
crete construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 11-4, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 


During November we hope you will remember to mention Tae AMERICAN Crry. 
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Prepared by 
re ANK B. WILLIAMS 
thor of “The Law of 


Planning and Zoning” 


Zoning and Plannin 


Notes 
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With the cooperation of 
EDWARD M. BASSETT 


Author of “Zoning” and of 
“The 


ster Plan” 


One-Aecre Single-Family District 


Sustained 


Sumon Town of 
lham, Sup. Ct., May 27, 1942, re 
ported in 42 N. E. (2d) 516. 

Needham is a suburb of Boston, lo 
cated twelve miles from the center of 
Boston It has an area of about 8,162 

es and a population (now about 13 
ooo) Which has been steadily increasing 
for the last twelve vears. It is essentially 

esidential community, with a few manu 
facturing plants 

Ihe land in question is in a_ single 
family residence district, in which the 
town zoning ordinance fixes the minimum 
| ivea at one acre The court finds 

a reasonable and valid requirement 
for the following reasons: 

Ihe town is admirably suited for one 
family residential use. The advantages 
enjoved by those living in one-family 
dwellings located upon an acre lot might 
be thought to exceed those possessed by 
persons living upon a smaller lot. More 
freedom from trafic might 
result. The danger from fire from out 
side sources might be reduced. A _ better 
opportunity for rest and relaxation might 
be afforded. Greater facilities for children 


noise and 


to play on the premises and not in the 
There may 
be more inducement to attempt cultiva- 


streets would be available. 


tion of flowers, shrubs, and vegetables. 
There would be a benefit to the public 
generally who resided in Needham by the 
presence of such a neighborhood. 

Other towns near Needham have adopted 
a restriction in some instances identical 
and in others nearly identical with that 
fixed by Needham. Such evidence is not 
decisive that the imposition of a restric 
tion of an area of one acre is reasonable 
and proper, but it is persuasive that many 
other communities when faced with an 
ipparently similar problem have deter- 
mined that the public interest was best 
served b¥ such a restriction. 

The Planning Board of the town re 
ported, at the special town meeting which 
adopted the acre minimum area require- 
ment, recommending its passage on the 
ground that the town was receiving more 
than $60,000 in taxes from the district 
where such a minimum now prevailed, 
that on account of the small amount of 
municipal service required by this dis 
trict a tax profit of nearly $50,000, or $2 
on the tax rate, had resulted, and that 
there would be a much higher tax rate if 
the district were developed with low-cost 
houses. 

The expense that might be incurred 
by the town for furnishing police and 
fire protection, the construction and 


naintenance of — public thoroughfares 


school houses, water mains and sewers 
and other public conveniences, might be 
considered as an element 


incidentally 


more or less 
involved, in a zoning ordi 
nance that would promote the public 
welfare of the inhabitants of the town 
without imposing any unreasonable and 
arbitrary burden upon the landowners 
\ zoning ordinance cannot be adopted for 
the purpose of setting up a barrier against 
the influx of thrifty and respectable citi 
zens who desire to live there and who are 
able and willing to build houses upon 
lots on which fair and reasonable restric 
tions have been imposed; nor for the 
purpose of protecting the large estates 
which are already located in the district 
The strictly local interests of the town 
must vield if it appears that they are 
plainly in conflict with the general in 
terests of the public at large. 


\ zoning ordinance cannot be used pri 
marily as a device to maintain a low tax 
rate. It does not appear that it was so 
used here. It cannot be assumed that the 
voters in following the recommendations 
of the Board were induced to do so by 
the reasons mentioned by the Board. We 
do not know what other reasons were 
advanced for their passage, and the citi 
zens of the town were familiar with the 
locality and the subject 

If a reasonable construction of this 
measure shows that it is valid, it will not 
be rendered invalid because considerations 
were presented to the town meeting which 
would not have been a sufficient legal 
justification for its enactment 


Eprror’s Nore This case is illustration and 
proof of the growing breadth of vision of the 
courts in this country in their treatment of 
social problems. When zoning started in this 
country in 1916 its proponents while recogniz 
ing the advantages of single-family residence 
districts, and graded commercial and manufac 
turing zones, did not dare to advocate them 
but, wisely, limited themselves to one kind of 
district in each of these classes. Seeing also the 
benefits of ample lots for residence, they did 
not embody in their ordinance minimum lot 
requirements in excess of quarter or half 
an acre. Larger minima are now not uncom 
mon, but this case is perhaps the first in any 
of our upper courts to uphold a minimum as 
large as an acre 

In so doing, however, the court does not 
overlook the possible interests of those who 
cannot afford such large lots, saying specifically 
that if thev interfere with such needs, they 
cannot stand 


Interesting, too, is the recognition that zon 
ing, so far as in so doing it does not trespass 
upon other social needs, may be framed to 
produce revenue for local governments; and 
that these governments cannot be planned for 
themselves alone, but must conform to regional 


standards. Nor is the value of amenity—the 
pleasant side of life—to the community al 
together forgotten Thus in many ways this 
case 1s of value to the planner in bh effort to 


achieve broader aims 


Board of d Appeals— 
Substitute 


Prope es Ine 

Board of Appeal of Boston, Sup. Ct 
May 25. 1942 reported 42 N. E. Lhe 
zoning law of the city of Boston provides 
that there shall be a board of ppeals 
consisting of five members to be appointed 
"y the Mayor; that no member shall act 
in any case in which he is interested: that 
vhen any member is so disqualified or is 
ibsent from illness or other cause. the 
remaining members shall designate a 
substitute: and that the board may vary 
the provisions of the zoning law in spe 
cic cases or in cases of manifest in 
justice, provided that the decision in such 
i case shall be the unanimous decision 
of the entire board 

In this case the board. with four of its 
ippointed members sitting, and a sub 
stitute sitting in place ot an absent ap 
pointed member, all voted tor a variance 

And the court holds that this was the 
unanimous decision of the entire board 
as required by law 


O} Interest in Wartime 


D>: is amending its zoning or 
dinance to secure sufficient housing 
for the workers pouring into the city for 
wartime work Ihe amendments are so 
limited as to be in force only for the 
duration of the wat Fhe Detroit Zoning 
Board of 


petitions tor 


Appeals has been besieged by 
variances to secure this 
result, and the city has concluded that 
it is Safer and better to obtain it by 
imendment of the ordinance 


The zoning ordinance of the city forbade 
the renting of rooms for residence in one 
story and two-story single-family residence 
districts The amendments permit such 
renting for the duration of the war and 
six months thereafter. No physical changes 
may be made except repairs or ‘altera 
tions that do not change the character 
of the 


ties may be provided for roomers The 


building. and no cooking facili 


dwelling must ! 


ve occupied by the family 
renting the rooms Not more than three 
rooms may be so rented and no rented 
room may be occupied by more than two 
persons 

For the same reasons 


Newport, Bus 
is taking similar steps \pplhications for 
conversions to such use are referred to 
the Building Inspector or Planning Tech- 
nician A minwnum of room area ts set, 


varying in different districts. 
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Meets I.T.E. Specifications 


ESIDES meeting present conditions that limit Here are two good 

the use of scarce, vital materials, this new reasons why G-E sig- 

nals stay on the job 

with little attention: 

The lamp receptacle is 

moulded with sealed-in leads—to leave little pos- 
For the first time a signal has been designed not sibility of electrical trouble. The U-shaped gasket 

only to meet the specifications of the Institute of fits snugly over the rim of the lens to prevent 

Traffic Engineers but also to provide an outstanding slipping and leakage. 

benefit that is not specified by the Institute—the WRITE FOR BOOKLET or get the details 

from our nearest office. A competent G-E sales 

engineer will co-operate with you in the solution of 

any traffic-control problem. Why not get the bene- 


iffic signal has an improved optical unit that can 
used in both adjustable-type and fixed-type 


ynais 


elimination of ‘‘sun phantom.” This is the character 
istic of a signal which makes all the lenses appear 
lighted when in the path of the sun’s rays. When 


fit of his experience? You can, 
sun beams strike the phantom-proof reflectors of just by a letter or phone call. We 


this new G-E signal, they are trapped and harmless- = General Electric, Schenectady, the navy “t”, for Excellence, bos 
ly directed downward by the external visor. New York. Soon ty 


Electric employees in six plants 
monufacturing navol equipment 


_ Here’s a Quick Picture of the Improved Optical Unit _ 


1. Steel visor prevents confusion by flector gasket gives dust-tight and 
limiting signal to only one direction. weatherproof seal. 


2. Newly designed lens gives high- 5. Die-cast zinc door assures accurate 
candlepower distribution of light. Meets assembly and interchangeability. 
recently published I.T.E. Standards. , : 
6. New reflector provides high-candle- 
3. Spring-wire bail prevents dust from power beam with no danger of sun phan- 
impairing the optical efficiency of the tom. 
unit by holding reflector firmly against 
the gasket. 7. Fixed-position socket provides ex- 
actly correct focus for all traffic- 
4. Combined nonslip lens and _ re- signal lamps. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


453-21-3270 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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Outdoor Lighting 
Streets —Highways—Floodlighting 


\VING spent a large part ot the 
H last twelve months on blackout 
limout problems, I can well ap 

ite the basis for such questions as 

ww shall we best hold our gains in 
rn street-lighting practices?” By 

is” I mean that at this time we 

iid be primarily concerned with 

y and protection of the public in 
yroad sense. ‘The first objective is 
iing the war. If we delay the win- 
too long by shortsighted failure to 
p first things first, then all our fine 
ils about safety and protection be- 


a mockery. 


\s far as the blackout is concerned, I 

iot think we need to worry about 
s having any adverse effect upon mod 
The prin- 


1 street-lighting practice. 


1g 
pal problem in this case is to get the 
t lights turned off quickly; and 
nee the great majority of all street 
shting, modern or otherwise, is served 
by separate series circuits, it presents 
no difhculty whatsoever. Of course, I 
fer to the present ARP measures 
which do not anticipate nightly ot 
permanent blackouts. We will not 
have permanent blackouts, in my opin- 
on, unless or until the hazards of ait 
raids outweigh the hazards of normal 
life after dark. In such event, any ex- 
terior light is a possible menace and 
ill give way to new forms of blackout 
ehting for the emergency period. 
Within the dimout areas along the 
\tlantic and Pacific, we have real prob- 
ems with which to contend. Chief of 


ese, it seems to me, is to recognize for 


ourselves, and to impress upon those in 


ontrol of the situation, that we must 
strike a balance between safety at sea 
ind safety on shore. Second, we must 
alize that all dimout methods have 
mited effectiveness in reducing the 
nenace to shipping. Do not interpret 
lis to mean I am against dimouts. | 
vant to caution against extreme mea 
ires which do not materially increase 
ifety at sea, but which greatly increase 
mn-shore hazards. From available data 
t is certain that natural sky brightness 
tlone will produce-a silhouette on the 
darkest of nights at several hundred 
vards, and on a moonlight night ves- 
sels can be seen until they disappear 


below the horizon. The methods 


Safety on Land as Well as on Sea 


By Ricuarp B. Brown, Jr. 
President 
Illuminating Engineering Society 


to night trathe. A serious study should 
) mad ol this cond on to rat rmin 
hether or not a proper belane has 
struck 

It is my observation and be { 

oth blackouts and dimouts hay reat 
ly increased the public ippres tion of 
street lighting We canno capitaliz 
on this fact at the moment, naturally 
but it is one of the few Ouins it 
tributable to the war, just as in the 
case ol the last war we learned fot 
first time the real value of good light to 
sper production and reduce wcidents 
In lactories What can be done now 
in the interest. of public safety and 
protection for the duration of the wat 
is to redouble our efforts to promot 
safety in the broadest sense We must 
watch the wccident rate more closely 
than ever before because the hazards 
are increasing almost daily We can 
iufford to abandon the idea of “street 
lighting as usual” only in rare instances 
where it might involve the transfer of 
equipment to the most hazardous lo 


cations, Saving lives and property at 
home is still our prime object. It is 


part of the war effort 


Blackout Requirements for 
Highway Movement 


By Mason Warren 8S. Evererr 
Chief, Blackout and Traffic Control Section, Engineer Board, 
Nar Department, Fort Belvoir, Va. 


HE formulation of blackout re 
quirements for highway move 
ment has been the most inter 
esting of the many blackout problems 
the War De partment has tackled. The 
basic problem is to devise techniques 
and to develop lighting equipment 
which will provide maximum safety 
and ethciency of trafic movement con- 
sistent with reasonable freedom from 
detection of aerial observers flying at 
medium bombing altitudes 
\ very interesting study of color was 


made. Allowable cand! power \ ilues 
when red light was used were man. 
times those of blue White light was 


between blue and red Not only does 


blue light lack the desirable blackout 
characteristics traditionally attributed 
to it, but blue is the least desirable 
color in the entire visible spectrum fon 
blackout illumination On the other 
hand, red light in blackout driving 
lamps had these disadvantages: Con- 
fusion and hazard if red were permit 


ted on the front of a vehicle as well as 


oO 
idopted thus far in the reduction of 5 
sky glow” from street lights hay een 
flective but they ar hazardous 
be 


| heres an idea 
FOR PUTTING 


YOURTOWN IN 


THE LIMELIGHT 
AFTER THE WAR 


HEN peace comes, will 

Yourtown be able to hold 
its gains in population and in- 
dustrial activity? Or will dark 
streets and traffic accidents send 
people and profits away to a 
lighter and brighter area? 


Many far-sighted municipal 
authorities who foresee the 
need for improved street light- 
ing facilities are making their 
plans now. They're taking ad- 
vantage of today’s forced lull 
in construction and installation 
activities to consider carefully 
every detail of their future 
needs. They're talking with 
utility executives and discussing 
the subject with engineers to 
the end that their cities and 
towns will be safer and more 
attractive communities in the 
not-too-distant future. 


Why isn’t this a good idea 
for you? 

Keep your present lighting 
system operating at peak effi- 
ciency, make whatever repairs 
are necessary, and start plan- 
ning a modernization program 
now that will put Yourtown in 
the limelight after the war. 
Union Metal’s trained staff of 
engineers is at your service. 
For, even though we're engaged 
100% in war work and can’t 
deliver a single lighting stand- 
ard now, our patterns, machines, 
and other manufacturing facil- 
ities are being kept intact, and 
the best street lighting stand- 
ards in the world will be avail- 
able to you after Victory. 


Write us today about your 
anticipated requirements and 
ask for your copy of our catalog. 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN Crty? Please do. 


THE AMERICA 


Keep ’em 
Burning 
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UNION 
METAL 


Manufacturing 
Company 


Canton, Ohio 
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rear; the red filters which would 
to be used would absorb go per 
of the light from an unfiltered 

It was decided to specify white 
for blackout driving lamps. 


nost as interesting as the selection 
color to be used was the study 
, resulted in the determination 
he desirable beam distribution 
wteristics Of a blackout driving 
». In terms of actual lighting on a 
lway, the following end results were 
red 
IIiumination of a yo-foot roadway in 
a manner that the apparent road bright 
from the driver's seat is the same from 
» 100 feet in front of the vehicle 


Uniform reduction in roadway bright 
from 100 to 200 feet in front 


Visual cutoff of the top of the beam 
cted downward at an angle of 1 degree 
w the horizontal 


4. Elimination of stray illumination out 
le the limits specified in 1, 2, and 4 


Extensive tests demonstrated that 
his beam pattern makes it possible to 
drive safely at 15 miles per hour. 

Only the War Department standard 

hicle blackout equipment meets the 
dual objectives of maximum safety of 
ground movement and reasonable free 
dom from detection. The manufac 
turing tolerances required to meet 
these objectives adequately are closer 
than ever before required in the ve- 
hicle lighting industry. For this rea 
son, so-called) blackout masks, even 
though they might conceivably con 
form to War Department requirements 
when custom-built to fit over one pat 
ticular headlight, have been found to 
emit either too much or too little light 
when placed over another headlight of 
exactly the same make and type. The 
War Department has worked out a pro 
cedure whereby equipment which is 
found to be satisfactory may carry the 
marking “War Department Standard.” 

On a civilian vehicle, both positions 
olf the blackout switch automatically 
xtinguish all other lights in the ve- 
hicle and make it impossible to operate 
the service stop light The first’ posi 
ion of the blackout switch turns on 
the blackout marker lamps and_ the 
combination blackout tail and stop 
lamp. The second position, in addi 
tion to turning on the marker and tail 
and stop lamps, also turns on the 
blackout driving lamp. When_ the 
blackout driving lamp is turned on, 
it is very difficult to see it if your eyes 
are above the level of the lamp. Thus, 
this lamp is of little use as a marker, 
ind the two front marker lamps are 
necessary to delineate the front of a 
vehicle to approaching traflic. The 
driving lamp is required to be mounted 


in such a way that maximum advan- 
tage can be taken of reflector buttons 
and other retrodirective materials. 
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The interior illuminated sign box 
was designed to provide a portable sign 
having the most legibility for its size 
and the amount of battery current con 
sumed, It is safe from aerial observa 
tion at low altitudes and can be de 
tected as a light source on the ground 
from distances of 1,000 to 2,000 feet 
This exterior sign-illuminating device 
may be attached to existing trath 
signs to make them legible 


The blackout street-lighting lu 
minaire provides an even distribution 
of light on the surface of the roadway 
over which it is placed. The inten 
sity of illumination produced is about 
double that of starlight and sufficient 
to permit pedestrians to move around 
without bumping into one another and 
without stumbling over obstacles on 
the sidewalk or the roadway. 

Extensive experiments have shown 
that the best way to modify a_ trafhic 
signal for blackout operation is to r¢ 
duce the operating voltage during 
blackouts to one-fourth the rated volt 
age. It is highly important that noth 
ing be done that will tend to impai 
the normal usefulness and visibility of 
trafhe signals, particularly during day 
light periods. For this reason, the use 
ot blackout masks on trafic signals 
cannot be recommended. most 
cases, necessary voltage reduction can 
be obtained merely by switching a 
standard incandescent lamp in_ series 
with the trafhe signal. Such a lamp 
can be mounted very simply in a con 
tainer about the size of a chalk box. 

The flashing beacon is designed to 
mark hazards in the roadway. It is a 
highly portable device and will con 
tinue flashing for a year or more with 
out requiring a change of batteries. Tt 


is visible for 1,000 feet. 


Reflectorized Pedestrians 


Reflectorized anklets and reflector 
ized leggings are designed to be worn 
around the ankles of pedestrians. Since 
they are worn as close to ground level 
as possible, these devices will return 
the light from an approaching black 
out headlamp at distances of 100 to 200 
feet. The high rate of pedestrian acci 
dents during blackouts in England em 
phasizes the importance of reducing 
this hazard. 

Blackout flashlights) are recom 
mended in orange or orange-red. The 
blackout traffic baton will permit trat 
fic policemen to give a legible indica 
tion to approaching trafhc when eithe1 
normal driving lights or blackout driv 
ing lights are used. The reflector but 
tons imbedded in the plastic rod out 
line the baton when normal driving 
lights are used; light furnished by the 
Hashlight lamp, and diffused by special- 
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ly designed flutes cut on the inside of 


the plastic rod, outline the baton dur 
ing blackouts 

War Department experiments have 
not confirmed many of the extravagant 
claims made for the use of luminescent 
materials during blackouts. Inasmuch 
as most of these materials deteriorat 
rapidly under exposure to sunlight 
and moisture, and retain useful lu 
minosity for only a relatively brief pr 
riod alter excitation, they cannot be 
recommended for continuous use out 
ol doors 

Presented before qgth convention of Inter 


national Association of Chiefs of Police 
York City September 21, 1942 


Stricter Dimouts for 
Economy and Protection 
the six objectives which the 
Army seeks through increasingls 
drastic dimouts blackouts, the 


sixth is possibly No. 1: Conservation of 


critical materials, power, labor, and all 


else The other five objectives briefly 
are 

Extinguish all unnecessary lighting 
Control necessary lighting so that it wil 


be extinguished on five minutes’ notice 
Reduce skyglow 
Control coastal lig 
be a hazard to shipping 
Provide ground traffic with greater safety 
and efhciency commensurate with pro 


hting so that it will not 


tection 


The above was gleaned from an ad 
dress by Major Warren S. Everett, As 
sistant Executive Officer Engineer 
Board, Fort Belvoir, Va., at the Illu 
minating Engineering Society section 
meeting in New York, October 21, 1942 

At this same meeting, H. 
drade, Senior Engineer, Blackout Sec 
tion, OCD, asserted that in the Second 
Service Command composed of New 
York, New Jersey, and Delaware, black 
out regulations are going to be en 
forced at all industrial plants In 
order to be excused trom blacking out 
a plant must prove that it is equipped 


to black out in a space of 10 minutes 


There are three steps which must be 
observed The first is to determine 
what plant activities are essential it 


second is to provide for their obscura 
tion The third is to move these ac 
tivities to another location if obscura 
tion is too difhcult or expensive where 
they now ar 

The third speaker was 8S. G. Hibben 
Director of Applied Lighting, Lamp 
Division, Westinghouse Electric & Man 
ufacturing Co., Bloomfield, N. J. M1 


Hibben demonstrated the new street 
and = protective lighting luminaries 
which will replace the familiar “acorn 
and radial-wave luminaries The new 
fixtures permit no light above the hori 


zontal 
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maintenance 


Again, Westinghouse engineers have made an outstanding contribution 
to street lighting efficiency. It’s the new SMOOTH SURFACE globe—an 


exclusive Westinghouse development. 


HERE’S THE DIFFERENCE 


It has a smooth outside surface with rectilinear configuration on the 


inside for light diffusion. Its smooth surface retards the collection of 
normal dust and dirt, because there are no grooves to accumulate smoke 
NEW OLD and grease film. Rain readily removes dry dirt, and when washing is 


necessary, a damp sponge will do the job. 


New Westinghouse globes are of 

gins The newly designed globe not only relieves a maintenance problem, 

is ectly src 1 
4 — - eee with a ge aise: but has high photometric characteristics; uniform mechanical strength, 
etn ol rectilineal prisms, 1rougn 
aA whi > a rays are —e — and because it stays clean, maintains its light output over a longer period. 
$ zontally he resuit 1s a globe o 

brilliant and sparkling appearance The globe is available in two types—long and short. Both types are 

that transmits light with maximum 

efficiency. interchangeable with present Westinghouse Reflectolux glassware. 


For more complete information on the new SMOOTH SURFACE 
globe, write Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Edge- 
water Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mention THe American Crry—it helps. 
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Vlunicipal Law Notes and Decisions 


Prepared by Nationat Instirute of Municipat Law Orricers, Wasuincron, D. C. 


Cuartes S. Ruyne, Executive Director 


Payments in Lieu of Taxes on Federally Owned or 


Assisted War Housing ard Publie Housing Projects 


Legal Provisions and Policies of Federal Agencies 


r HE expansion of the federal 
public housing program 
necessary by the war has served 

focus the attention of municipal law 
| tax othcers on the question of the 
. status of federally owned or as 
d public housing projects. How 
r, the fact that such housing has 
n authorized by various statutes 
lich have been subject to frequent 
vendment since their original enact 
nt, and the fact also that various 
federal agencies have participated in 
provision of such housing, and that 
re have been changes of policy on 
part of such agencies with respect 

o payments in lieu of taxes, have 

nded to create a confusing picture as 

o the present tax status of such proj 

cts For this reason, it has been 

deemed desirable to include in this is- 
sue of THe AMERICAN City a brief 
summary which would remove this con 


sion 
Lanham Act Projects 


The basic statute with respect to Lan 
1am Act projects is P. 849, 76th Congress, 
54 Stat. 1125 (as amended by P. 42, P. 
137, P. 409, P. 522, and P. 723, 77th Con 
gress). Prior to January 21, 1g42, Sec 
tion g of the Act provided that the Fed 
eral Works Administrator may enter into 
igreements to pay annual sums in lieu 
of taxes to local political subdivisions. 
Public 409, approved January 21, 1942, 
imended this provision to read: 


The Administrator shall pay from rentals 
innual sums in lieu of taxes to anv State 
ind/or political subdivision thereof, with re 
spect to any real property acquired and held 
by him under this Act, including improve 
nents thereon The amount so paid for any 
year upon such property shall approximate 
the taxes which would be paid to the State 
ind ‘or subdivision, as the case may be upon 
such property if it were not exempt from 
taxation, with such allowance as mav be con 
sidered by him to be appropriate for ex 
venditure by the Government for streets, utili 
lies, or other public services to serve such 
property As used in this section the term 
State’ shall include the District of Colum 
bia.’ 


Chis provision is now Section 306 of the 
Lanham Act. 

Thus, it is incumbent upon the Federal 
Public Housing Authority (to which Lan- 
ham Act projects were transferred undet 
Executive Order No. goz7o, February 24, 
1942) to pay to local taxing bodies, in 
lieu of taxes, amounts approximating the 


taxes which would be paid to such sub 
divisions if they were not exempt trom 
taxation This applies to all Lanham Act 
projects, whether of permanent or tem 
porary construction It is also imma 
terial what Federal agency, prior to Ex 
ecutive Order go7o, ori 


ginally undertook 
he particular project involved The 
payments are made directly to the appro 
priate taxing jurisdiction not later than 


the date on which taxes are normally due 


Iwo qualifications may be noted with 
respect to such payments 


I Provision is made for such deductions 
as may be appropriate because of expenditure 
by the Federal Government for streets, util 
ties, or other public services to serve suct 
property In effect, this means that, to the 
extent that the Federal Government itself 
furnishes services for the project that ordi 
narily are furnished by the community, tt ts 
entitled to an appropriate deduction in its 
payments in lieu of taxes 


(2) I he Comptroller General — of the 
United States has ruled that the amendment 
of January 2 
pavments made under Public 40q may cover 


1942, is not retroactive, so that 


only the period subsequent to January 21 
1942 Op. Comp. Gen. B—2607 June 19 
1942 With respect to the period prior 
that date, the Comptroller ruled that pay 
ments must be made pursuant to the agrec 
ments entered into under the original Sec 
tion g. With respect to any projects upon 
which taxes would normally have accrued 
prior to January 21, 1942, but with respect 
to which no agreements were entered into 
the Comptroller ruled that no payments what 
soever may be made with respect to the period 
up to January 21, 1942 


There is some Lanham Act property 
under the jurisdiction of the War and 
Navy Departments Neither Department 
has apparently made as yet any payments 
in lieu of taxes with respect to such 
property, but it is expected that arrange 
ments will be made for such payments 


Public 9 (Temporary Shelter) 
Projects 


Under the provisions of Public 9, 77th 
Congress (supplemented by Public 7 


and Public 9353, of the same Congress) 


$320,000,000 Was made available “to pro 
vide temporary shelter.” Under Execu 
tive Order No. go7o0, such shelter is being 
provided by the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. The same Public Law No 
jog, Which made mandatory the making 
of payments in lieu of taxes approximat 
ing normal taxation for Lanham Act 


projects, also provided that 


Any agency designated by the President to 
provide temporary shelter under the provisions 
of Public Law Numbered 9g, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, Public Law Numbered 73, Seventy 
seventh Congress, or the Third Supplemental 
National Defense Appropriations Act 1942 


Public No 7 ~=th Congress shall have 
the same powers with respect to the 

eration and xiministration of suct tem 
porary shelter as are granted to the Ad 
ministrator section ob 
Lanham Act with respect to project 


structed hereunder 


Section go6 is the origmal Section g of 
the Lanham Act with respect to payments 
in lieu of taxes, as amended by Public 

Thus. the Congress has authorized par 


ments in lieu of taxes in the same amoun 
1} 


n lieu of taxes with respect to Lanham 
\ct projects \s a matter oft policy the 
FPHA has determined to make payne 

lieu ot vcs connection 
LCMporary shelter proypects upon the same 
basis as is mandators PESPCg to I 


im projects 


Public No. 671 Projects 


Public No. O71, 7Oth Congress 


statute which authorized the USHA no 
Nhe TPH \) to use tor the provision ot wa 
housing, funds available Lo 
United States Housing Act of 193 1} 
Act also authorized the FPHA revise 
anv contracts for low-rent housing a 


slum-clearance projects made under 


provisions of the United States Housu 
| 


\ct so_as to provide hat the projects im 
volved will be used tor wa ousing pu 
poses Thus, the rea bulk othe “wa 
housing projects ci pro ded 
Public No. 671 consists of projects owned 
ind operated by local housi 
with FPHA financial assistance W 
respect to such projects he FPHA is 
idopted the following poli 

Local housing authorities are lherel 
thorized to make payments in ul . 
on all FPHA-aided project n accordance w 
the provisions hereunder [he local housin 
suthorities may determine each projec 
the distribution of such payinen mmong 
various taxing jurisdictions provided 
he payments in any vear to an taxing u 
diction shall not be great than ‘ 
which would be paid to suct ul ‘ 
he ee vere xem ix 
with appropriate illowan i cas 
projects under Public Act N ‘ f« eX 
penditure w the Federal ¢ rnmen 
wing authori for the 
nents in tieu ot taxes mace ) ( 
ties in respect to FPHA lee per 
exceed the amounts permitted to th i b 
local suthorities unde ipphicable state 
local laws Ihe amounts to le 
of tane in respect t FPHA-aided 
must be approved b ec FPHA I 
ment 

Local housing authorities are itl ‘ 
respect to any FPHA- aided roject inder 
Public Act No. 671 to make payment nm li 
of taxes which together with any payment 
in lieu of taxes contracted tor ma equa 
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PIPE. 


WARREN 


16" 
SPUN CENTRIFUGAL 


CAST IRON PIPE 


4" to 


The above illustration shows the 


method of handling this superior pipe. 
Write for our new catalog describing 


WARREN SPUN CENTRIFUGAL 


Warren has cast iron pipe in sizes 
2 in. to 8f in. to meet your every need; 
Sper ializes in THREADED 
IRON PIPE for filtration systems. golf 
links. sprinkler systems. ete.. sizes 114 


in. to 12 in. and invites your inquiries. 


Also has the finest of special cast- 
ings, bell and spigot, flange. flexible 
joint, culvert, milled and plain end 
tubes, cylinders. flanged and bell spigot 
fittings. high-pressure fire service pipe 


and WARREN Short Body Specials. 


rite for catalogs. 


WARREN FOUNDRY AND PIPE CORP. 
11 Broadway, New York 


WARREN PIPE CO. OF MASS., INC. 


75 Federal St.. Boston 


CAST 
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How Much Do You Budge: 
for Rot 


Stops Rot! 


Today, and for many years to come, Municipal expend. 
itures must be, and will be, watched! 

Wood Rot--perhaps you classify it under Maintenance 
and Repairs—becomes dangerously expensive. 

You can Stop Rot with Cuprinol—a quick penetrating 
liquid, applied by brush, spray or dipping, either by 
itself or as a priming coat under paint. 30 years success- 
ful use in Europe—now available here on priorities of 
A-10 or above. It will give lasting protection against 
rot and insect borers to benches, fences, and wood con- 
struction of every kind. 

There is Cuprinol for Wood; for Fabrics; Ropes; and Nets. 
Write for information. 


CUPRINOL, Inc., 26 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


Built to operate accurately 
...year after year... with 
minimum maintenance... 


| 


@ Write for literature 


WORTHINGTON-GAMON METER COMPANY 
HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


WORTHINGTON - GAMON 


Why not remember to mention Tue AMERICAN CrTy? 
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before Pavyrnents in 
of Actual Shelter 
difference for 
the maximum 
annual contribution 
d by statute (i.e., annual contribution 
yuted at the applicable FPHA 
rate plus one-half of one per cent 
vctual FPHA annual contribution 
d be required in such year if 
in lieu of taxes to be made 
of the three amounts is the greatest 
in excess of the amount of full taxes 
ropriate allowances, if any. Such 
its may be made after the end of 
ect fiscal year, and may be paid in re 
ct to revenues accrued subsequent to Janu 
1, 1942 The payments in lieu taxes 
by authorized in of amounts con 
ted for, may be made only in an amount 
ch will not reduce the value of the 
tribution in any year less than 20‘ 
actual FPHA annual contribution 
Net Revenue before Payments in lieu 
{axes as used above shall mean all Revenues 
xcluding FPHA annual contributions) of 
e project, less (a) Operating Expenses (in 


Revenue 

b) 
the 

between 


i Net 

Taxes 
or (c) 1/0 
fiscal year 

int of FPHA 


or 


ot any 


per 


interest 
and 
which 
no pay 
which 
but 


less 


were 


pay 
each 


excess 


local 
ot 


to 


ot 


iding reserves, but excluding all payments 
1 lieu of taxes), and less (b) Debt Service 
De! t Service prior to permanent financing 


hall mean actual interest accrued plus amor 
ition of the development cost at 0.84°% per 
innum; subsequent to permanent financing it 


Jl, for any year, mean the Bond Service 
Requirement for such year.’ 
Briefly, this formula, which was neces 


the fact 
assistance 


because of that the contracts 
financial of these projects 
had to be attuned to the provisions of the 
United States Housing Act, means that 
local housing authorities are authorized 
o make payments in lieu of taxes sub 
stantially equal to normal taxes or 
much thereof the revenues of such 
projects will permit. 

Since the projects involved are locally 
owned, the pertinent statutory provisions 
are local, so that any statutory limitations 


Sury 
for 


as 


ds 


upon the payments aathorized by this 
FPHA policy would have to be dete 
mined by an examination of the local 
law. 

With respect to the small number of 


projects directly constructed by the FPHA 
under Public No. 671, the pertinent statu 


tory provision is Section 1g (c) of the 
United States Housing Act which pro 
vides: 


Ihe [Federal Public Housing] Authority 
enter into agreements to pay annual 
sums in lieu of taxes to any State or political 
subdivision thereof with respect to any real 
property owned by the Authority The 
amount so paid for any year upon any such 
property shall not exceed the taxes that would 
the 


nay 


be paid to the State or subdivision, as 
case may be, upon such property if it were not 
exempt from taxation thereby.” 


Pursuant to this authorization, the 
FPHA has adopted the policy of making 
payments in lieu of taxes on the same 
basis aS payments are made with respect 
to Lanham Act projects to the extent that 
moneys are available therefor. 


Public No. 781 (76th Congress) 
Projects 


These are projects authorized by Sec 
tion 201 of the Second Supplemental Na 
tional Defense Appropriation Act, 1941 

54 Stat. 872, 883, 884, September 9g, 1940) . 
which provided $100,000,000 originally for 
allocation to the War and Navy Depart 
ments for the purpose of acquiring land 
and constructing housing units on ot! 
near Military or Naval Establishments or 
near privately owned industrial plants en 
gaged in military or naval activities. 

Public Law No. 137, 77th Congress (55 
Stat. 361, approved June 28, 1941), pro 
vides that: 
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[he departments, agencies, or instrumental 
ities administering property acquired or con 
structed under section 201 of the Second Sup 
plemental National Defense Appropriation Act 
1941, Shall have the same powers and duties 
with respect to such property and with re 
spect to the management, maintenance opera 
tion, and administration thereof as are granted 
to the Federal Works Administrato- with re 
spect to property acquired or consGucted un 
der title IT of such Act of October 14, 1940 
lthe Lanham Act and with respect to the 
management maintenance operation and 


administration of such property so acquired or 


constructed under such tithe 


Executive Order gozo transferred to the 


PFPHA all property constructed undet 
Public 781, except housing units located 
on military or naval reservations, posts 
or bases. As in the case of the Public 9 


and directly operated Public 671 projects 
the FPHA will as a matter of policy make 


payments in lieu of taxes on the same 
basis as those made on Lanham Act proj 
ects 

Apparently the War Department docs 
not now operate any Public 7&i projects 
Also to date it does not appear that the 
Navy Department has made any pay 
ments in lieu of taxes with respect to 
housing projects operated by under 
Public 7&1. It does, however, make 
monthly payments with respect: to such 


property to local taxing units with respect 


to services rendered in connection with 
garbage collection, fire and police pro 
tection, school facilities, and the like 


Low-Rent Housing and Slum- 
Clearance Projects 
When USHA-aided housing 


and slum-clearance first 
being planned, following the enactment 


low-rent 


proyects were 


of the United States Housing Act of 1937 
it was, of course, necessary, as a matter of 
sound administrative policy, to assure 


that the maximum subsidy possible, both 
federal and local, would 
needed for the successful operation of such 
For this the USHA, in 
Contracts for Loan and Annual Con 
tributions with local authorities, agreed to 
the maximum federal subsidy author 
ized by the Federal Act. Similarly, it w: 
generally required that the local authority 


be available if 


projects, reason 


1ts 


pay 


ts 


obtain Cooperation Agreements from the 
local taxing bodies providing for com 
plete tax exemption of the project. Actual 


operating experience of these projects has 


since indicated, however, that the maxi 
mum federal and local subsidies are not 
necessary. Also, the advent of the wat 
resulted in a general increase in income 
levels so that tenants can pay higher 
rentals than it was originally anticipated 
that thev could afford As a result, last 
March the FPHA adopted a policy pro 


viding for a preportionate division of all 


moneys available for reduction of sub 
sidies between the Federal Government 
and the local taxing bodies Several 
changes have been made since then with 


respect to the method for determining the 
the moneys available for 
the federal 
latest 

FPHA 


provide 


division of 
reduction 
and local governments. 
ment of policy issued 
this respect (October 

that: 


exact 

subsidy between 

The 
the 


1942) 


State 
by in 


“Local housing authorities are authorized tn 


respect to any FPHA-aided low-rent projec 
not under Public Act No. 671 and which was 
permanently financed before September 30 


1942, to make payments in lieu of taxes which 
(together with any payments in lieu of 
contracted for) may equal either (a) 5% 
Actual Shelter Rents of the total 
amount available (before payments in lieu 


taxes 
of 


or (b) 1.6 


1912 9] 
ot taxes for the reduction of subsidy tn any 
fiscal vear, whichever amount is the greatet 
but not in excess of the amount of full taxes 
Such payments may be made after the end 
of cach project fiscal vear ending on or atte 
September 30, 1942, and may be paid in re 
spect to revenues accrued from the beginnit 
of such year The payments in lieu of iXe 
hereby authorized excess of amounts con 
tracted for, may be made only out of tunds 
wailable for the reduction of FPHA an 
nual contributions ind only n an amount 
which will not reduce the ilue of the local 
contribution in anv vear to less than the 
sum of 20 of the actual FPHA annual con 
tribution plus a margin of safety equal 
Oo of the fixed FPHA annual contribution 


With respect 


to projects not permanen 


ly financed at the time this policy was 
adopted—that is, projects not finance 
by September I huis policy thse 
provides fo 
payments in lieu oft ixes whic 

gether with any pavinents in lieu tane 
contracted for will equal 5 of Actual Shel 
ter Rents from initial occupancy Bond Date 
Such payments may be made alter the en 
of semi-annual or annual periods as deter 
mined by the local authority 

This latter provision was necessarils 
limited to projects not yet permanently 
financed because of the rights of hye 
bondholders with respect to local con 
tributions for the projects ilready pel 


manentlhy financed 


\s in 
No. 67 
thorities 
the 
the jul \s 
in the case of Public 671 projects, the pay 


FPHA-aided 
local 
tor 
payments 


Public 


housing au 


ot 
the 


the case 
proyects 
may determine each 
ot the 


taxing 


proy ct 


distribution 


various sdictions tlso 


ments made in any year to any taxing 
jurisdiction shall not be greater than the 
taxes which would be paid to such juris 


the 
taxation 


diction if project’ were 


and 


not ene 


from such payments may 
also not exceed the amounts permitted to 
local authority 
local 


the amounts to be paid must be 
by the FPHA prior to payment 


PW A Housing Division Projects 


he paid by the under ap 


plicable state o1 laws Similarls 


ipproved 


With respect to the so-called PWA pro] 
ects which were transferred to the USHA 
Section of the United States Hous 
ing Act, already referred to, also author 
ives the payment of sums in lieu of taxe 
with respect to such proyects In con 
nection with such projects the FPHAA has 
idopted the following policy 

Local authorities are author | rake 
payments in lieu of taxes on PWA Hou 
Division Projects leased to them and 
FPHA will make payments in lieu of ix 
on PWA Housing Division Projects operat 
directly by it, which payments together w 
any payments in lieu of taxes heretofore agr 
upon will equal either of Actua 
Shelter Rents, o1 b : 6 of the excess of th 
Revenues of the project’ over the Operating 
Expenses including reserves, but excluding 
fixed rent, additional rent ind payment n 
leu of taxes whichever amount is he 
greater, but not in excess of the amount of tull 
taxes Such payments may be made alts he 
end of each annual lease peried (or Federal 
fiscal vear in the case of directly perated 
projects and may be paid in respect | 
enues accrued subsequent to July 1 1g42 
The payments in lieu of ix hereby p 
vided in excess of amounts heretofore agreed 
upon, may be made only to the extent tha 
funds are available therefor If made b ' 
local authority, they shall be distributed by 
among the various taxing juris ion hal 
not exceed the amounts permitted to be pa 
by it under applicable state or local la 
ind must be approved by the FPHA prior 
payment 


\ 


ii 


4 @ With new highway construction 
* limited for the duration to military 
; requirements, the proper maintenance 
% of existing roads is more important 


7 than ever. Strategic cross-country 
i highways and vital feeder roads must 
be kept in first class condition to as- 
sure mobility for soldiers and indus- 
trial workers; for munitions, food and 


essential supplies. 

nae The responsibility rests with every 
bs) highway engineer and contractor. Are 


the roads in your district ready? 
There’s a grade of Tarvia* just 


ROAD MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS 


THE AMERICAN ¢ y 


IRE for the TARVIA Field Man 


right for every rebuilding, resurfacing 
or patching requirement. For nearly 
40 years this versatile paving material 
has been helping highway engineers 
save heavy annual replacement costs 
and get the most miles out of avail- 
able highway funds. 

Why not discuss your problems 
with the Tarvia field man? He’s ready 
with helpful, sound advice and co- 
operation on any highway mainte- 
nance problem. All you have to do is 
phone, wire or write our _ nearest 
Office. ... 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


a jh ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 
One of America’s Great Basic Businesses ~. & 
Way 
% SEND FOR THE NEW BARRETT TARVIA MANUAL —> 
4 Chicago Birmingham St. Louis Detroit ... Philadelphia Boston 
y Providence Rochester ... Lebanon, Pa. . . Minneapolis . Cleveland ~_ 
; Hartford Columbus . Youngstown ... Toledo... Syracuse... a 
Norwood, N.Y Cincinnati... Buffalo . . . Bethlehem .. . Portland, Me. 
| S. Pa 
: When vou write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue AMERICAN CrTy 
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FSA Projects 


or to Executive Order No 
up the National Housing Agency, the 

Security Administration 
009,000 Of the temporary shelter Pub 


sel 


received 


q and Public 73 appropriation funds 
cutive Order No. goz7o however, trans 
{ all such housing to the FPHA so 
he policy adopted by the FPHA 


h respect to such projects (as indicated 
we) is applicable to such housing 
With Resettlement 
Rural Rehabilitation Projects operated 
the FSA, the Bankhead-Black Act 19 
at. 2036; 40 USCA, Sec. 4931 et seq 

payment in lieu of 


respect to Projects 


taxes as 


llows 


State 
anv othe 


Upon the request of any 
thereof, o 
¢ taxing unit, in which any such project, de 
ribed in section «t [§ 491 of this tithe has 
Resettlement 
enter in an 


or political 


ibdivision local 


pub 


een or will be constructed, the 
\dministration is authorized to 
greement, and to consent to the renewal o1 
eration thereof, with such State or political 
ibdivision thereof, or other local taxing unit 
for the payment by the United States of 
in lieu of taxes fixed in 
such agreements and shall be upon th« 
ost of the public or municipal services to be 
supplied for the benefit of 
residing on 
taking 
benefits to be derived by 
other taxing unit 


sums 
Such sums shall be 
based 
such project o1 


the persons occupying such 


premises, but into consideration the 


State or sub 
pro} 


such 


livision on from such 


ect 


Phe Act also provides that: 


The receipts derived from operation of 


AMERICAN CITY for 


such projects, in addition to the moneys ay 
propriated or allocated for such projects, sha 
b wailable tor such payments in lieu of 
taxes and for any other expenditures f 

erations and maintenance neludis nsu 


such projects 


ance 


With respect to these purely farm pro; 


opel ites 


ects which were not transferred from 


and which it now manages and 


since the Act amounts 


upon the 


requires that the 


cost 


to le paid must be based 


of the public or municipal services to be 
supplied taking into consideration 
the benefits to be derived by tunin 
unit’ from such project is necessary 
with respect to every such project, for 


findings of fact to be prepared based 


upon justification show ne com 
tatute The 
that the 


consideration the 


with the s 
ruled 
mito 


pliance Comptrol 
ler General has 
sibility for taking 
factors required by the statute must neces 


primarily that of the Secretary 


respon 


sarily be 


of Agriculture. 21 Comp. Gen. 74 (194 
In practice it has been found that the 
amount of the payment is actually com 
parable to the amount which otherwise 


would be payable as taxes if the 
subject to taxation. Such 
to the fiscal vear of 


property 
were payments 
are timed the taxing 


unit: involved 


Delense Homes Corporation 


Lhe (¢ orporation has adopted the policy 
of making payments | 
alent amount of taxes which 
normally be 


1 the amount CQuIy 
to the would 


aASSCSSC d 


NOVEMBER, 


1942 


Public No. 649 Projects 


\ppropriation \ct, 1048 


Pub. La O49 7; Coneress Jul 
unce para ipl en m 
IVS) posts iu Orizes he Corps of En 
neers of Ne \rm constru iil 
ngs, lia, housin Under \ 
Numerous oOusin proper 
beer pre immed and = are con 
structed the Arm i 
States Su pre cn 
on oll om tions coon 
ot sue reservation l 
no provision t mayments n ecu oof 
with respect to such proves 
nformation obtaimed from the War 
partmen s to the etlect that no sucl 
payments are made or contemplated 


TVA Projects 


Certain housing facilities temporal 
ina permanent ire mace ivallalle 
IV \ There is no provision of law 


wv EVA organic act or any other ac 


authorizing payments n lieu of taxes 


with respect to such properties 1 he 
law does provide however, for « 
payments to me made to states and stat 
subdivisions with respect to revenue 
powell produc ne properties owned 

e Authority 16 USCA, § 
Stat. June 2h. 1Q4o i 
no provision is made for payments lieu 
of taxes with respect purely rOUSING 
properties, the state ind local subd 
sions nevertheless CCCIVE revenue 

n effect substitutes tor such paymet 


B gaining the right from the 1942 
Legislature to set up cash reserve 
like 


ernments of eight other states are per 


funds, Massachusetts cities, ON 


mitted to lay aside current cash now 


for public improvements in future.* 
Municipalities in most of these states 
are taking advantage of such laws at 
this time to provide financing of pub 
lic works projects for employing man 
powel released after the war, according 
to the American Municipal Associa 
tion, 
The emer- 


Massachusetts law is an 


Municipal Cash Reserves 


gency measure allowing municipalities 
to invest up to one-tenth of one pet 


cent of their total valuation each veai 


bonds for expenditure on 


wal No 


in defense 


capital outlays afte the 


bonds held under the act may be sold 
prior to the end of the wai 

The other states with reserve fund 
laws on their statute books are New 
York, Michigan, Washington, ken 


tucky, New Calitornia Ne 


baska, and Oregon. 


Jerse Me 


See also pages 35, 36. 37 of this issue anc 


pages 53-54 of the October issuc 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Some 
Buyer: 
Amount 
$125,000 


Borrower and Purpose 
Auburn, N. Y., Refunding 


bg2,000 Bridgeport, Conn., Refunding 


118,000 Ashtabula, Ohio, Mahoning Vallev 
tary District 
285,000 Schenectady, N. Y., Water ‘ 
111,000 Shorewood, Wis., School, and Refunding 
200,000 Johnstown Pa School 


400,000 Cranston, R. I Highway 

705,000 Muskingum Watershed Conservancy 
trict, Ohio, Refunding ; 

110,000 Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, Refunding 

100,000 Spartanburg, S. ¢ Street and 


Improvement Refunding 
Pittston, Pa 
Euclid, Ohio, Special 


funding 


100,000 


426,000 Assessment, 


Sidewz 


Funding and Improvement 


recent sales of new issues as reported in October issues of The Bond 


Rate (°, Term (Years Bas 
1.00 Ave 0.4 
1.10 5.85 Avg 1.00 
4.25 1.043 
1.20 2.0 Avg 1.122 
1.5 15.5 Avg 1.48 
1.75 2-11 Sex 1.04 
1.75 1-20 Ser 1.007 

2.00 1.85—14.5 O.-A 1.7588 
2.00 9.33 Avg 
2.00 11.85 Avg 2.00 
2.5 1-10 Ser 2.34 
2.75 10.06 Ave 2.676 


During October local housing authorities in various cities sold temporary loan 


notes totaling more than $75,000,000 io banks and bond houses at interest rates 


ranging from .60°, to 82‘ 


o* 


Reeent 
City Manager 
Appointments 


S. has been ippointed ¢ 
manager of Walters, Okla., to succeed 
W. COLEMAN 

\ DUNN has been ippornted 
city manager of Lexington, Va 

Epwarp Layton has been appoint 
civ manager of Waycross, Ga., succee 


W. I 


manage! 


HINSON, acting manage) 


Prtkovsek has been named actin 


of Beaumont lexas. to serve 


while RAYMOND EpMoNpbs is on leave Mii 
Edmonds has wccepted i COMMISSION is 
lieutenant, senior race n the Nav 

Henry SPALLDING City manage 
been named acting cit’ manager of H 
Ky to succeed G. HENSLEY 
esigned 

R. A. Toter has been appointed 
( manage Giddings lexas 
cil passed Ss manage ordinance 
Septem cr 22 

\. kK HORNDIKI manager of Bidgeton 
Maine is been promoted » the tow! 
managership of Ludlow, Vt lo succee 
Roperr FE. BAUMBERGER o recent 
came manager of Mill Valle Calif 


Wirttam A. Watsn, a former mave 


has been ippointed « manager ot You 


kers N \ to succeed R | 
who has accepted a position as cons 

tron specialist n the Federal Governmen 
Crarence E. 

Fxecutive Director, International 


City Manager \ssocial 


9 4 
93 


PITTSBURGH 
MOINES 


WE INVITE YOU TO BUILD 
DESIGN, ERECTION AND 
PERFORMANCE INTO YOUR 
POST-WAR PLANNING FOR 

A BETTER COMMUNITY! 


 PEFTSBURGH - DES MOINES 


GH, PA. 3412 NEVILLE ISLAND—DES MOINES, IOWA, 913 TUTTLE STREET A, 
‘NEV YORK, ROOM 915, 270 BROADWAY 1216 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
DALLAS, 1: SAN FRANCISCO, 619 RIALTO BUILDING 
_ SEATTLE, 113 SOUTH 
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Conventions— When and Where 


12-15—Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Water Works 
NIA) SECTION Chancellor Hotel) Sec 
john B. Harrington, State Dept. of 
W. Va 


Nov. 12-14—Miami, Fla. 
AMERICAN WATER Works Association—FLor 
« SECTION (McAllister Hotel) Sec., A. P 
ick, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla 


ith, Charleston, 


Nov. 19-20—New York City 
New Jersey STate LREAGUE OF MUNICIPALITIES 
Hotel Pennsylvania) Exec. Sec James ] 
So8 Trenton Trust Building, Trenton 


N. 
Nov. 27-28—New York City 


Pax INSTITUTE (Hotel Pennsylvania) An 
ial Symposium. Exec. Sec., Mabel L. Walker, 
, South 36th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Noy. 30-Dec. 4—New York City 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Hotel Astor) Annual Meeting Nat'l Sec 
Cc. E. Davies, West Street, New York 
Citv 


Dec. 2-4—St. Louis, Mo. 

Hicuway Research Boarp or THE NATIONAL 
Researcn Counc Hotel Statler) Dir., 
Roy W. Crum, 2101 Constitution Ave., Wash 
ington, D. ¢ 


Dec. 2-4—New York City 

NATIONAL INstiruTe OF MuNtcrat Law 
OFFICEeRs. (Hotel Commodore Exec. Dir., 
Charles S. Rhyne, 730 Jackson Place, N. W 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Dec. 3-3—New York City 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF OrriciaLs 
REGION 11 (Hotel Pennsvyivania Dir 
Hugh Pomeroy, 1918 East Hoth Street, Chi 
cago, Il 
Dec. 7-0—St. Louis, Mo. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HiGHway 
OPFICIALS Statler Hotel Sec.-Treas., W. ( 
Markham, i220 National Press Bldg.. Wash 
ington, D. ¢ 


Dec. 8—Litthe Rock, Ark. 

ARKANSAS MUNICIPAI Leacui Hotel 
Marion Annual Meeting Acting Exec. Dit 
Glenn G. Zimmerman, Twin City Bank Build 
ing, North Litthe Rock, Ark 


Dec. 11-15—Baltimore, Md. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE TION 
Lord Baltimore Hotel Sec., Fred K. Hoeh 
ler, 1319 East Street, Chicago, Il 
Dec. 18-19—Yuma, Ariz. 

ARIZONA LEAGut Semi-Annual 
Meeting Sec James Girand, City Hall 
Phoenix, Ariz 


Jan. 3—Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Leacut or WYOMING MUNICIPALITIES 
Plains Hotel) Exec. Sec., G. R. McConnell 
Laramie, Wyo 


Dec. 30—New York City 

AMERICAN WATER Works 
York Section. (Hotel Commodore) Midwin 
ter War Conference. Sec., R. K. Blanchard, 50 
W. soth St., New York City 


Municipal and Civie Publications 


Please mention Tue American Crry when ordering 


Jan. 20-22—New York City 


AMERICAN OF Civii, ENGINEERS Fi 
gineering Societies Bldg Annual meeting 
Sec George IT. Seabury West oth Stree 


New York City 


Jan. 22—New York City 
New York STATE SEWAGE Works Associations 
Hotel McAlpin Sec.- Treas A. S. Bedel 

State Dept. of Health, Albany, 


Jan. 23-27—L afavette, Ind 

Roap Scnoor P 
Annual meeting See Ben H. Petty, En 
neering Extension Dept Purdue University 
Lafavette, Ind 


(Date Later) —Harrishurg, Pa 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION. OF Bos 
OUGHS Pres Thomas Chrostwaite Ha 


over, Pa 


Feb. (Date Later) —College Station, Texas 
Pexas WATER Works SHort Scoot M 
College) Sec., M. Ebllers, Austin, Texas 


17-19—New York City 

ASSOCIATION OF HIGHWAY Orficiats oF Nort 
ATLANTIC STATES Hotel Pennsylvania H 
wav Problem Conference Sec.- Lreas \. Lee 
Grover, State Highway Dept Trenton, N. 


20-Miarch 2—St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINES 
PRATORS Municipal Auditorium Annua 
convention Sec S. D. Shankland, 1201 160) 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Public Opinion and Planning 

Urban Planning and Public Opinion.—By 
Melville C. Branch, Jr., Director, The Bureau 
of Urban Research, Princeton Universtty, 
Princeton, N. J 1942 87 pp 

Report of a unique nation-wide survey of 
public opinion on various phases of urban 
planning, covering generally the way people 
feel about their neighborhoods, and what, if 
anything, they would have done to improve 
them Opinions obtained in answer to in- 
vestigation questions have been tabulated by 
city size, region, economic status, education, 
sex, age, and religious affiliation The study 
demonstrates the values and potentialities of 
the public opinion survey for the planning 
process and for educating the citizenry to the 
importance and necessity of planning. See p 
73 of this issue 


Industrial Waste Survey 

Industrial Waste Guides.—Office of Stream 
Sanitation, U. 8. Public Health Service, Federal 
Security Agency, Cincinnati, Ohio 1942 319 
pp.. offset. 

Supplement “D" to the final Ohio River 
Pollution Survey Report of the U. S. Public 
Health Service to the Ohio River Committee, 
containing information on pollution problems 
connected with the various classes of industrial 
establishments in the Ohio River Basin 


Trallic Accidents 

Winter Traffic Safety.—Committee on Win 
ter Driving Hazards, Street and Highway Traf- 
fic Section, National Safety Council, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill 1942 22 pp. 

Findings and recommendations of the Com- 
mittee for a balanced winter traffic safety pro 
gram. 


Traflic Safety 


1¢ Your Service Safety Division, Interna 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 1827 
Orrington Ave., Evanston, Ill 1942 12 pp 


\ description of the activities of the Division 
and its services available to cities and states 
seeking to reduce deaths on their streets and 
highways 


St. Paul Traflic Survey 

Traffic Signs and Obstructions, St. Paul 
Minnesota.—Sponsored by St. Paul Depart 
ment of Public Works; Cooperating Sponsor, 
St. Paul Department of Public Safety; Survey 
conducted under the auspices of the WPA 
1942. 40 pp., offset 

The fifth of a series of St. Paul traffic-survey 
reports dealing with specific phases of the 
city’s traffic situation This one contains an 
inventory of the city’s street traffic signs and 
information on their installation and main 
tenance, and a study of obstructions to pedes 
trian and vehicular traffic, with recommenda 
tions for improvements 


British Reconstruction 

Expert Committee on Compensation and 
Betterment, Final Report Presented to the 
Minister of Works and Planning to Parliament 
by Command of His Majesty, September, 1942 
ipply to the Briitsh Library of Information, 
;oRockefeller Plaza, New York 150 pp 2s. ba 

The so-called “Uthwatt’ report containing 
a comprehensive analysis and recommenda 
tions for the public control and acquisition of 
land in Great Britain, and for the control of 
reconstruction See the analysis of the re 


port on p. 49 of this issue. 


Public Utility Regulation 
The Economics of Public Utility Regulation 
By Professor Irston R. Barnes, Yale Uni 
ersil Croft Co New York 1942 

+ 942 Pp $5.00 from Ture Americas 

Cary 
This is both a well-stocked storehouse ane 

inn enlightened guide in the field of utilit 

regulation The economic approach results 
in emphasis on such vital considerations as 
the rate of return, depreciation and other ex 
penses, holding companies, and public owner 
ship, as well as the problem of value, to which 

t quarter of the volume is devoted, with stress 

on the original-cost basis Ihe regulator 

activities and ideas of the leading state and 
federal commissions contribute to the varies 
but thoroughly organized mass of discussion 
ind example 

The origin of utilities and their regulat 
ire dealt with, but the bulk of the treatise 
is on current problems of the relationship be 


tween utilities and regulation ind between 
the regulating agencies themselves ind) 
he economic background and consequences 

with attention likewise to other broad aspect 


regulation 
H. M. 


The Units f Governmen in the United 
States By W iam Inderson, of 
Minnesota New Edition, 1942 Public Ad 
ninistration Service 133% E. both St Chicag 
iil 17 pp Si.00o 

An cnumeration and analysis of units of 
government in the United State their num 


ber, characteristics, area and population served 
trends toward their increase or decrease —and 
recommendations for a thorough-going strean 
lining of local government units. 
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HE AMERICAN 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ADD 
THAT POWER DRIVE TO 
YOUR ‘‘FLEXIBLE’’ SET 


Flexible Power Drive will save 
many precious man-hours with- 
out slowing down your sewer 
cleaning program. Public health 
and morale demand there be 
no blackout of sewer cleaning 
operations. 


FLEXIBLE SEWER- ROD EQUIPMENT co. 


(9059 VENICE BOULEVARD 
401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
PICKWICK BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PEERLESS PUMPS SPEED 
AMERICA’S PRODUCTION 


Behind the battle lines, America must 
be terally floated to victory Every 
nute of the day, billions and billions 

illons of water are needed to supply 

increasing demands of sweating men, 
weeding machines and swiftly moving 
materials. Above all, it must be deliv- 
ered quickly and in suffi- 
» keep production lines 
moving at top 

Each day Pe rless Pumps are unceas- 
ingly pouring billions of gallons of water 
nto th : industrial plants of the 
Natior And it is here, that the high 
ju ty and sustained efficiencies of Peer- 

Pumps are proving their value 
rhere are no production delays because 
failures only a steady high- 
ity delivery that is making the most 
of our limited time 

Capacities: 15 to 15,000 g.p.m. in turbine 
type ill forms of drive; in other types 
from 10 to 200,000 g.p.m 

Ask for Literature 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
Food Machinery Corporation 


Factories: Los Angeles, San Jose, Fresno, Calif 
and Canton, Ohio. 


cient quantities 


Ol LUBRICATION 


eriess 


When you write for that catalog, 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
FIRE HYDRANTS 
A.W.W.A. GATE VALVES 


Manistee single-stage, double-suction pumps, 
75-20,000 g.p.m. capacity 

Manistee multi-stage pumps, 50-3500 g.p.m. 
capacity with heads up to | 600 feet 


Write for Bulletins 


MANISTEE IRON WORKS CO. 


MANISTEE MICHIGAN 


MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 
FOR MUNICIPALITIES 


THOMPSO 


*& CONCRETE CURING MATERIALS % EXPANSION JOINTS 
@ Hunt Process @ Bituminous—Fibre 


@ Ritecure @ Asphalt 

@ Cotton & Fibre Mats @ Cork 

@ Salt Hay @ Wood 

@ Paper @ Rubber Latex 


% BITUMINOUS MATERIALS 
@ Emulsions—Cutbacks 
Waterproofing 
@ Penetration 
@ Joint Filler 


%& MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 
@ Joint Supports 
@ Joint Caps 
@ Carbon Black 
@ Tarpaulins 
% THOMPSON SPRAY MACHINES 
@ New and Rentals 
Write for illustrated literature and estimates 


THOMPSON MATERIALS CORPORATION 


Sales Office General Office 
204 West St., N. Y. C. 303 Cortlandt St., Belleville, N. J. 


kindly mention THe American Crry. 
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Fire Prevention Education 
Prevention Education—Manual for 

I nt Fi Prepared by the Center 
Education New York Universi 
Committee for Fire-Prevention Educa 
National Educational 
fgencies and Organizations 
ed t The National Board f Fire 
rilers, & John St New Yor 


ghters 


enting Eleven 


1g42 


pp 


cational practices and standards for the 


m of injury, loss of life, and property 


e by fire: the essential facts of fire safety 


neans by which these facts may be util 


n the reduction of the nation’s high fire 


The book ts composed of two parts 


school program tor fire prevention and 


methods and materials 


ection; and two 


prevention and protection for by 


cipal officials and civic leaders and agen 


Frallic Si 
Face Traffu Control Signal 
Standards Institute of Traffic Er 

bo John St., New York 1942 15 pt 


le 
fdjustaodle 


Purchase specifications for adjustable face 


signal heads 


\merican Standard by the 


ific control approved as an 
American Standards 


\ssociation 


Housing Voc abulary 


Glossary of Housing Terms Suildin Ma 
and Structures, Report BMSai, mpiled 
Subcommittee on De finitions, Central Hous 
Committee on Research, Design, and Con 
iction Ippl to Supt. of Documents 
Washington, D. ¢ 1942 32 pp 


Revision and expansion of a_ publication 
containing definitions generally 
currently 
prepared by a committec 


members of federal 


ssued Im 1937 


iccepted and used of about 800 
susing terms 
osed of 


iwencies 


com 


various housing 


Post-War Planning 


lrea Analysis { Method of Public Works 
Planning By a Special Sub-committee of the 
Land Committee, National Resources Planning 
R 


Board, 


Washington, D. ¢ 
Number 6 


Technical Paper 
1942 31 pp., offset. 15¢. 


Presentation of a method of “integrated area 
inalysis,”’ works, particularly 
for the may be effectively pro 
grammed and evaluated for whole regions. The 
method subdivides the United States into some 


200 areas OT 


by which public 
post war era 


which about 30 


rural areas were analyzed as test 


subregions, of 


Cases 


Post-War Plans 
Post-War Planning 
Digest, published by 
Post Office Box 58 
15 pp., mimeo. 


Number 23, The Littell 
John McGregor Littell, 
South Orange, N. J. 1942. 


The author’s summary of the points of view 
on post-war planning of industry, 
both branches of labor, the administration and 
opposition to the 
Statements by 


groups 


business, 
administration; including 


agencies representing these 


Metropolitan New York Planning 
Plan to Three Regional 
Plan Association, Inc., 400 Madison Ave., Neu 
York 1942 ix + 74 pp $1 50 

A third 


ment of the 


From Reality, 


report of progress on the 

New York-New Jersey-Connecticut 
metropolitan region from 1929-1941 including 
details for the period starting 1937 and a pro 


deve lop 


gram of proposals for post-war public works 


Signs and _ Billboards 


festhetics and the Constitution.—National 
Roadside Council, 119 E. 19th St., New York 
1942. 12 pp. 20c, 

Opinion and explanatory note of a court 


decision in Dauphin County, Pennsylvania 
holding that aesthetic considerations alone will 
support regulation of signs and billboards un 
der the police power. 
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Agency Direc tory 


Dire ” f izations Engaged G 
ernmental Researcl 1942-43 Gove 
Research Ass 1 , naan Cass Ave De 
Micl $1.00 

Local, state, federal, and other researc oO 
ganizations concerned with the mprovement 
of the organization and services otf governmet 
and control of s cost ncludin ndenxe if 
both the organizations and ind 1 con 


nected with them 


Financial Statistics 


State ar Local Governme? Special S 
\ 20 a 22 of the Bureau f the Ce d 
S. Det ment of Cor ree WW 
dD. ¢ repare er the E.R 
Gra Chief § in idl 
Governme 
Finar ne Federal, State, and ( G 
ents, 1g42 wi 14s Pf 


The first of the census reports to contain in 


integrated over-all picture of 


one volume an 
the fiscal operations of all yvernmental un 
It covers revenues and expend 
local, and 


ot financial 


itures of federal 


State territorial governments and 


relations among them, and anal 


vzes geographic distribution of state and loca 


revenues and economic ability and fiscal loads 


and makes comparisons among years reas 


md funds 


Propert 


Taxation 1941 


1g42 
pp 


Statistics and analysis of property-tax col 


lections, both general and selective, ot state 
and local governments in 194! ind of 1940 
assessed valuations of property subject to this 
tax. with historical tables showing the tren 
in collections and = assessed valuations since 


City Bonds 


{n fnalysis of Municipal Bonds B ] 


lustin White Published |! ]. A. White a 
Co., Dealers in Municipal Bond Cincimna 
Ohio. 1942 112 pp., offset 

Data for towns and cities in the United 


States their 


and “ability to pay 


indicating willingness to pay 


debts, covering the degrec 


of diversification of economic pursuits and the 


composition of the population 


Handli Delinquent Taxes 
Delinquent Tax 
Pennsylvania 


{dministration for Smaller 
Municipalities 
Government Administration Service, 34 
ard Hall, 36th and Walnut Streets 
delphia, Pa 1942 i8 pp mimeo 10 


Recommendations for delinquent-tax admin 


istration in smaller cities—with discussion of 


record systems and tax-collection methods 


Budget Reduction 
Pruning the Municipal Budget Pa RT, 
Staff Functions Vassachuse 
Taxpayers Association, Bost 


1942 32 pp., offse 


{nalysis of 
Federation 
Mass 
An analysis of 
climinating ot 
methods or 
than by 
outlays 


ways of cutting budgets by 


improving costly or wasteful 
practices in stafl 
abandonment of 
Another 


n preparation, will deal 


functions 
services Oy capital 
section of the bulletin, now 


with 


operating as 


compared with staff efficiency 


Long-Range Programs 


Looking Ahead 4 Program for the Future 
Imt ements b he Ct Plar ’ ( 
sion, Water 1942. 66 

1 Long-Range Program of Pu Ir 
ments (,€0 1. Shaver, City Manager Mou 
trie, Ga. Prepared with the sistance he 
Local Public Works Programming Office 
the Federal Works Agency 

The first of these reports contains a pre 


liminary discussion of a tuture public improve 


ment program the second, a $ix-vear, long 
range budget of improvements Both are 
based on comprehensive planning tor their 


communities 


for NOVEMBER 


1942 


New York City Government 
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Manual le bing efis ernm 

‘ of M 
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e know s of 


Municipal Reporti 


rir ul R 
/ ( 
Practical ons f ‘ n 
ima ot ima 
Paving for City Streets 
The I is 
\ 1042 


More es on the financu tu in 
inal he extent to which motor cle ( 
enues are used for th DUT DOSE su emen 
The Financing f Urban Stree ed 
n this department in the August suc 
> 
Rent Control 
Sire ( 0 
He bine 
iH \ 
wal Ass ’ f Real I 
Vonroe § Woas/ 
Federal hon rent regulations he 
cedure tor protest and adjustment under 
egulations; and official OPA interpre ions of 
hem 
Housing Health Standards 
in Appraisal Technique r Urban P 
lve is a Ba P l 
Governme? { Re es ee 
n Appraisal Resides freas, ( 
m the H ene f Hou 1 rrie in Pu 
Health Assocta i R ed | he Pub 
lic Health Reports Published 1 Divisior 
Sanitar Reports and Stati 
Health Se ce, Federal Secun leer 
ng 1g42 28 pf 
Presentation of an objective method of mea 
suring housing characterists n substandard 
ireas, in terms of their essential healthtulne 
with illustrative results from three te ul 
vey 
[Trailers 
I er Coaches—Their Place in War H 
Trailer Coach Manufa irers A 
rit W. Washington St., C/ 1g42 
Advantages of raliler for war housing n 
cluding an analys # the savings of vital wat 
materials pos ible n their construction 
City Legal Problems 
Selects Rese h Ret Report N KS 
\ Vu Office 
J Was) D. 1043 
Research repor on « following munic 
legal problems ‘ heer. city council 
noise ew b weed wn 
Zoning 
Public W elfare Re« ording 
It Is Recorded Deparimer Public We 
fare, Gree? ich Conn 1941 bi Of mimeo 
outlines tor public welfare re 


a suburban community 
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AK: “KNOW HOW" THE MANUFACTURE OF MUNITIONS FOR UNCLE SAM : 
AND - OF PROVIDING OuR Good CUSTOMERS with Quality 
- grass ANO COPPER prOoUCTS: > 
FIVE years AGO THIS FactORY was WORKING ENTIRELY FOR Sl 
fact, ov! country need the first World War wos the i 
very reason” for ovr birth and existence: TODAY ARE AGAIN WORKING OF 
8 
100% TO suPPLY WAR aTERIALS FOR OuR ARMED FORCES ANO x 
DURING THE YEARS geTWwEEN THE FIRST AND SECOND worLd WAR 
\N wick WE WERE BUILDING A LARGE DOMESTIC BUSINESS. WE ALSO 
CONTINUED TO suPPLY ORDNANCE MATERIAL FOR UNCLE SAM'S NAVY. 
STREAMLINE Coppe’ Pipe ond Fittings ore now in the service of ovr country 
? for many purposes: They ore installed in naval vessels of practically all 
types including wictory ships, sub chase’: submarines mine sweepe’> etc. 
They ore ysed for plumbing: heating: refrigeroro™ air conditionind: oil 
\ines and multitude of other services afioat and ashore- 
a > 
On ths ove ANNIVERSARY: we dedicate ourselves to an all- 
out effort for knowing that only through the winning of 
— can we gain Jasting peace: When peace returns to the 
y word, con regain those businesses of which we are now 
\ remporarily deprived: and STREAMLINE Coppe’ Pipe and Fittings 
Ke \ rie Sy will once more protect the health of the nation as they are | 
a \ now prorecting the health and lives of ove men if the service: 
\ We proudly Fly the army-Nevy 
= \ for Excellence and Timely produc” $7 R E A 3 
tion of Ordnance materiel. 
pipe AND pITTINGS pivision 
MUELLER BRASS co 
= hed 
— port ETON MICHIGAN - 


City Employee Unions 
Memorandum in Support of Power of 
ipalities to Enter into Collective Agree 
Prepared by Lee Pressman, General 
el, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Connecticut Ave., N. W Washington 
and Leider, Witt and Cammer, 4 E 
St., New York, for The State, County ¢ 
ipal Workers of America, CIO, 2 Lafay 
St., New York. 1942. 31 pp 
\nalysis of the power of cities to enter into 
ctive agreements The following conclu 
are arrived at: (1) municipal labor con 
s involve no surrender or unlawful dele 
m of authority; (2) municipal labor con 
s satisfy the constitutional requirements 
equal protection of the law; (3) municipal 
yor contracts accord fully with the consti 
tional requirements of due process; and 
4) legally valid municipal labor contracts 
y be entered into within the framework of 
state and local law 


Local Ration Boards 


Special Edition Re Local Ration Boards 
Oct. 2, 1942, issue of The Listening Post, pub 
ished by the Canadian Federation of Mayors 

Municipalities, Mount Royal Hotel, Mon 
real, Canada 4 pp., offset. 

Points on local ration boards for Canada 
heir purpose, determination of their locations, 
qualifications of board members, and suggested 
et-up for ration board offices 


Camouflage Bibliography 
Recent References on Camouflage 1 Supple 
ment to the List Published in Landscape Arch 
ecture, July, 1942.—Compiled in the Library 
he Departments of Landscape Achitecture 
and Regional Planning, Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass., by Katherine McNamara, 
Librarian. 1942. 2 pp., mimeo 
Brief bibliography on camouflage, with anno 


tations 


Community Forums 

You and Your Community By John Me 
Gregor Littel No. 11 of The Littell Digest 
P. O. Box 137, South Orange, N. J. 1942. 27 
pp., mimeo 

Discussion of the purpose, value, organiza 
tion, and activities of suggested community 
wide forums for the study and solution of 
community problems, written in a lively stvle 
for citizen consumption 


Park and Recreation Yearbook 

1942 Yearbook, Park and Recreation Prog 
ress—Published as a public service by the 
National Conference on State Parks, goi Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 48 pp. $1.00 

Digest of wartime park and recreation ac 
tivities in the country and summaries of rec 
ommendations for each of 46 states contained 
in the park, parkway, and recreational-area 
study conducted by the National Park Service 
in cooperation with the individual states 


~ 
Chicago Recreation Study 
Recreation and Delinquency 1 study made 
for the Chicago Recreation Commission, under 
the supervision of its Committee on Recreation 
ind Juvenile Delinquency, Ernest W. Burgess, 
University of Chicago, Chairman; by Ethel 
Shanas, Director, Chicago Recreation and 
Juvenile Delinquency Survey, with the collab 
oration of Catherine E. Dunning; through 
projects of the Work Projects Administration 
Chicago Recreation Commission, Chicago, Ill 

1942 XXXIt + 234 pp 

A scientific study of the relationship between 
recreation and juvenile delinquency—of the 
extent to which delinquent and non-delinquent 
boys and girls participate in recreation, the 
type of activity each group participates in, the 
extent to which recreation prevents delin 
quencies. The study was made of 15,000 boys 
and 8,000 girls between the ages of 10 and 17 
years in five selected Chicago communities 
four of which had higher than average delin 
quency rates, the fifth a lower than average 


rate. 


in Outline of Civilian Defense in Great 
Britain.—Public Affairs Bulletins, Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Congress, Wash 
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British Civilian Defense 


Ittinots.—Summary Report of Activities in 


Illinois State Planning Commission 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 11 pp 


Miami, FLA Miami Planning, 1941-1942 x\ 


+ 45 pp., mimeo 


Mi_waukee, Wis Annual Reports, 1938-1941 


Board of City Service Commissioners, 22 


PP 


New York Cry Supplement No. 1, Manual 


Avro, Caun 
June 40, 1942. 126 pp 


Pato 


Administration Service 1 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1942 14 Pp... Mimeo, 106 


99 


of Ex pense Accounts Othce of the Comp 
troller 1942 43 pp 


Annual Report, year ended 


ington, D. ¢ 1942. 30 Pp., mimeo PoRTLAND, Ort Annual Report, City Auditor 
Brief summaries of the various fields of ‘oer. FSS PF 
civilian defense in Great Britain: civil-defense SALEM Mass Annual Repo Planning 
legislation; fire protection; the Home Guard Board, 1941 i pp 
women's services in the war; evacuation; regis Santa Barpara Counry The Master Plan of 
tration of youth Santa Barbara County Shoreline & 
Beaches 140 pp., mimeo 
SANTA CLARA CALI Sant Coun 
Plans, 1942. Planning Commission. 14 pp 


WesrcnesterR County, N. Report of the 


Planning Commission 1942 19 pp 
\WILMINGTON Der Staggered Hours Study 

1Q42 24 pp mimeo 
Role of the Municipal in the Civilian 
Program Pennsvivania Government 


Woodland Ave 


BEING 
FIRMLY 
CONVINCED— 


“Being firmly convinced 


that the principles expounded 
by HENRY GEORGE in his immortal 


book “‘Progress and Poverty” will. 


if enacted into law, give equal 


opportunity to all, and tend to 
the betterment of the individual 
and of society, by the abolition 


of involuntary poverty and its 
attendant evils...” 


So reads the will of ROBERT SCHALKENBACH, whose 
generous bequest has enabled his trustees to bring the 
message of Henry George to a new generation. 


(Robert Schalkenbach was born in 
in 1856; obliged to work at the age of twelve; 

read Progress and Poverty and met Henry George 

in 1884; built up a large printing business; 

was for many years president of the New York 
Typothetae; and died in this city, November 13, 1924.) 


This kindly and successful business man was not fooled by the inflated “pros- 
perity” of his decade, nor misled by those economists who proclaimed that “hard 
” He knew the inevitability of the recurrence 
of periods of bad business and of unemployment, as long as the causes which 
George revealed 50 years ago remain unrecognized and untouched. So he 
directed that his fortune be used to spread a knowledge of the writings of that 
great American philosopher and economist. 


times would come again no more. 


The book which so profoundly influenced this self-made man was 


AND 


By Henry George 


PROGRESS 


CLOTHBOUND, 571 Pages 


ROBERT SCHALKENBACH FOUNDATION 


32 East 29th Street 


Send for list of other books by and about Henry George 


New York City 


POVERTY 


POSTPAID $1.00 


New y ork 
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PLAYS A VITAL PART IN CONSTRUCTION OF 
6ROADS, AIRPORT RUNWAYS AND PARKING AREAS 


101 Usility Spe 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


LITTLEFORD BROS., INC, 
500 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


REG. 


* Specialists in Public Safety 
MANUFACTURERS OF EMERGENCY SIGNALING SYSTEMS 


% FIRE ALARM % AIR RAID WARNING te AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTION 
POLICE SIGNALING INDUSTRIAL FIRE ALARM FIRE AND WATCHMEN'S SUPERVISORY 


Two thousand municipalities, several thousand industrial plants and many 
of the largest institutions now use Gamewell Systems for the protection of 
life and property and to ensure the permanency of established business. 


We freely cooperate in planning protective Signaling Systems. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps. Help win the war for FREEDOM. 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 


Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


Lerger Floc Possible 
wilh New Hydrated Lime 


ew type of hvdrated lime has been 
uced to the water purification and 
treatment fields known as the Lime 
Hydrated Lime, 
Limestone Products 
Newton, N. | 


[his lime is peculiar in its consistent crys 


( Calcite Superior 
ifactured by 

( oration of America, 
maintaining the same 


Special 


structure 
p shape regardless of size. 
sing of the lime produces a finely 


led product of uniform size which 
manufacturers believe is particularly 
ntageous. 

Where this lime has been used in water 
sewage treatment have 

noted that 

juced facilitating the 


illy Less sediment accumulates in the 


operators 
a larger floc has been pro 
operation mate 


me-treating system, thereby relieving 
one of the operational duties. 
noted that they are 
obtain the desired pH 


quickly and to hold it more constantly 


Operators 
so have able to 
reading more 


vhen using this material. 


Ihe natural crystalline structure of the 


product, the manufacturers assert, con 


butes to the successful use of the lime. 


Phe company points to results obtained 


various water-treatment plants 
fact that the 


efhcient in results than 


from 
stressing the material was 
20 per cent more 


ordinary hydrated lime 


Paint lor 
Maintenance Work 


In looking for ways to maintain and 
prolong the life of existing valuable equip 
ment, municipal officials should not over 
look the possibilities of various resistant 
paints and enamels that are available 
Coatings made by the Inertol Company 
Inc., 470 Frelinghuysen Ave Newark 
influence of 


hydrogen sulphide, sulphurous acid, am- 


withstand the constant 
monia, and other corrosive agents. They 
are active in prolonging the life of equip 
ment, carrying essential municipal plants 
through the critical periods that they are 
now facing, and also have the feature of 
adding to the attractiveness of the equip 
ment 

Machinery and equipment are efficiently 
with hard 
Walls, cop 
protected 


protected against corrosion 


wearing, color-fast finishes 
ings, platforms, and tanks are 
against freezing and thawing, beautifully 


decorated and easily flushed clean 


and 


This is the graduating class of U. 8. Marines in the first school of Aerial Surve) 
lerial Survey Corp., for the U. 8. Marine Corps The Abrams Aerial Survey Corp 


Allis-Chalmers Announces 
Departmental Changes 


Roberts has recently ween 


J. Frank 
named head of the | lraulic depai 


md H I’ 


lirfugal 


mahage ol rhe cen 
department of Allis 
Milwaukec Wisc 


President 


pump 
Mig Co 
Walter 
were 
retirement of Dr. William 
known 


Chalmers 
cording lo (,cist 


I hese changes made necessary be 
cause of the 


Monroe Whit internat 


engineer and of the 


onally 


manage hydraulic 


turbine department 

Mr. Roberts, who has been largely re 
sponsible for the prominence of Allis 
Chalmers in the hydro-electric field, ts 
not new to the Allis-Chalmers Company 


and con 


work 


tinued till 1927 


He began there in 


Since then he has worked 
with various Canadian utilities and the 


lennessee Valley Authority 


Mr. Binder has 


pany for the past go years 


been with the com 
Formerly he 


was assistant manager of the hvydrauly 


in charge of sales and engi 
Binder 


war as a Captain with the first and only 


field artillery un 


cle partment 


neering Mi served in the last 


completely motor ized 


in the U. S. Army 


Photo Interpretation cor ( 1 
has been active a 
the war rven presen 17 


apping for cities, states, Federal Government, and large corporarations for many years 
PI 


training, 


ary instruments for giving the 
At the present time, the 


orld 


the corporation finds itself in a unique position of having a full 
course of instruction which the U. § 
second class of l S 


Varines wi 
attending a similar 


Lansing, 


Marines are 
f4hrams Laboratories in 


necd 


ly organized 


in 


advanced COUTSSE rl tv pre 


Mic h. 


lechinical Sst 


fheir exped 


10] 
equipped ecCes 
nth 


aKa 


LHI 


Working 


HAS ALWAYS BEEN OUR JOB 


Whenever there's an emergency—a fire, watermain break, power 
failure, accident, flood, hurricane, or ice storm—you find Homelite 
Portable Pumps, Generators and Blowers on the job. And the same 
holds true for war. 

In this war —the greatest emergency our country ever faced — 
Homelite has gone all out to produce units needed for the Tank 
Corps, Signal Corps, Air Corps and Ordnance. Not only have we 
improved our pumps, generators and blowers, but we have also 
stepped up our rate of production tremendously—without affecting 
the Homelite high standards of quality. 

Through the combined efforts of all the men and women at 
Homelite—and through your cooperation, your willingness to 
keep your present Homelites going for the duration so that all new 
units can go to the government —the Homelite Corporation has 
just earned the highest military honor it could get, The Army-Navy 
Production Award. 
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Chamberlain Named 
Jenkins Sales Manage: 


Charles C. Chamberlain has been 
general sales manager of Jenkins 
Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturers of 
and other products, according to 
nout 
ment by 
ham 
Presiden 
the com 
Mr Cha 
lain has 
publicity 
ager of Jer 


Bros., 5s 
1g4o 
Yardley’s 


nou n 
ment follo 


a meeting 


Charles C. the board 
Chamberlain 


directors 
the compat 
The new general sales manager 
make his headquarters at the general « 
fices of the company, 80 White St.. Ne 
York. 


W ‘ar Role 


of Snow-Plow 


Strikes and labor troubles take nowher 
near the production toll that is exacted 
by a violent snowstorm which engulfs 
section filled with industrial plants, a 
cording to information contained 
new bulletin issued by The Baker Mig 
Co., 503 Slauford Ave., Springiseld, I! 
entitled “Snow—Friend of the Enemy.” 

This 12-page booklet, recently pub 
lished, tells of the threat to victory from 
snow-bound roads, snow-bound = arm 
camps, and snow-flooded employee park 
ing areas, roads, and streets leading to 
war production plants. 

The new booklet gives information on 
the many types of plows that this com 
pany manufactures. A highlight of th 
booklet is an album picture of 
model Baker horse-drawn plow. 

\ second booklet entitled “Unsung 
Heroes of War” shows the Baker equip 
ment now taking its place in many con 
struction projects necessary to war pro 
duction. 


This Baker plow mounted on a Mack 
truck is clearing the streets in Newark, 
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plaining Value of 
(ment Dispersion 


nent Dispersion in the mixing and 
» of concrete by the addition of a 
jy designed admixture will increase 
lurability of the concrete, give it 
early strength, improve the wate! 
ess, and reduce bleeding and seg 
on, according to information con 
{ in the free booklet prepared by 
Master Euclid 
Cleveland, Ohio, entitled “Pozzolith 
More Durable and Economical Con 


Builders Co., 


entific investigations have shown that 
nt particles in their normal state 
to gather in bunches preventing the 
from reaching many of the par 
This reduces the effectiveness of 
cement, entraps wale! within the 
nps and requires an excess of water 
placement thereby encouraging bleed 
ind segregation. With a well-designed 
imixture, The Master Builders Com 
any states, the dispersion operates to 
drive each particle apart, exposing the 
ement to the hydrating action, and there 


insuring increased efficiency 


Maltiple-Tray 
Clarifiers 
In developing economical equipment in 


field, the Pacific 
Ravenswood Ave., 


he sewage-treatment 
Flush-Tank Co., 4241 
Chicago, Ill, has shown great ingenuity 
n its multiple-tray clarifiers. his equip 
ment provides a number of shallow set 
ling areas and means of controlling the 
facilities across the settling area by et 
fectively dividing the flow to the various 
setlling chambers and by complete dis 
ribution across the entire flow width. 
This provides a great decanting area but 
i small projecting tank area 

Data contained in PFI’'s Bulletin No 
210 further goes on to state that the in 
fluent passes the lower portion of the set 
ling trays and passes through a sludge 
janket which strains out many of the 
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flocculent particles. 


Ihe bulletin further states that it is 
possible with a good activated sludge to 
decrease the volume of return sludge by 
about half. using only one-third the usual 


detention time 


New Contact Filters 
lor Sewage Treatment 


A new contact filter for the economical 
treatment of sewage has been developed 
by the Lakeside Engineering (¢ orp., 222 
W Adams St., Chicago, Il 
The Clari-filter This equipment, ce 


known as 


scribed in their bulletin 110, consists es 
sentially of a contact filter and a clarifier 
built within a common wall The treat 
ment process may be designed as a two 
Stage installation or may be used with an 
\ero-filter 


low operating costs 


giving additional treatment at 
Thorough distribu 
tion of sewage through the contact area 
makes possible the lower contact: surface 
and air requirements. 

With the two-stage Clari-filter the maxi 
mum head loss through the plant will be 
BOD removal is 


asserted as high as from g5 to g& per cent 


approximately two feet 


When using the more involved process 
identified as the Aero-clari-filter combina 
tion, the head loss through the plant de 
\ero-filter 


averages 


pends upon the loss in the 

Usually the total head 
around 14 feet; g5 to g&8 per cent BOD re 
moval is claimed and the overall power 
costs are asserted to be cut as much as 


half. 


New President lor 
De Laval Steam Turbine 


H. L. Watson has been named president 
of the De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Tren 
ton, N. Arend 
who died Watson 
has been executive vice-president and di 


succeeding Francis ] 
\ugust 24, 1942. Mr 

rector of the company since 1934. From 
191g to 1934 Mr. Watson was general 
sales manage! He has been connected 
with the steam turbine industry through 


out his entire engineering caree) 


Army-Navy To Hazard 


On October 10, employees of the Hazard Division of The Okonite Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 


received the coveted Army-Navy 


“E” pennant for outstanding work in war production 


ippearing in the photograph taken during the ceremony were the following: Left to 


right: Lt. J. H. Hentz, USN; C. E. Brown Jr., vice-pres., The Okonite Co.; F. C. 
Forsyth, USN; Rear 


Pres.; Commander E. C. 


Jones, 
Admiral W. Tt. Cluverius; Judge W. A. 


Valentine; Commander E. C. Rook; Col. James A. Stevens; R. M. Eaton, Supt.; Lt. Com 
mander John R. Craig; E. D. Youmans, Tech. Mgr., The Okonite Co.; Howard E. Hafneo 


Pres. IBEW Local Biooi; Carl P. Brodhun, Sales Mer.; John Hoats 


55 years of service) 


Foster Hutchins, Production Megr.; Drum Majorette lrene Krokosky; John Williams (44 


years of service); 


and Charlie Downs (44 years of service). 
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FOR A 
COMPLETE LINE 


OF SEWAGE AND WATER- 
TREATMENT EQUIPMENT .. 


Bar screens (mechanically- 


cleaned) 
Chemical feeders (electric 

vibrating) 
Floctrols (controlled floccu- 

lation) 


Grit washers 
Grit collectors 
Primary and secondary 
sludge collectors 
Sludge elevators 
Screenings grinders 
Scum removers 
(All Patented) 


Jeffrey engineers have had years of ex- 
perience—have made many installations 
—can offer technical data on both 
equipment and plant design. 


Write 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


970-99 NORTH FOURTH STREET 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Baltimore Houston 
Birmingham Huntington 
Boston Milwaukee 
Buffalo New York 
Chicago hi Iphi 
Cincinnati Philadelphia 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Denver St. Louis 
Detroit Salt Lake City 
Harlan Scranton 


Meter 


1ETER 
MITTENS 


Mittens 
against heat loss and save many base- 
ment meters from freezing. Inexpensive. 
costing but a fraction of the expense of 
a frozen meter. Write for catalog now. 


insulate water meters 


\ 
| 
= 
‘ 
QUICKLY AND EASILY INSTALLED | 
WABAITH, IND. 


| MARTIN, STEEL 
| SALESMAN, IS NOW A 


American steel producers and steel vi 
warehouses are mobilizing their sales 


i personnel to help you do a 100% job of 


How a Steel Salesman Will Help to Expedite Your Scrap Drive. 


On his new job as a scrap fieldman, in cooperation 


Setting in the scrap with the WPB, the steel salesman assigned to your 

plant will: 
E’VE called him Bob Martin for 1. Call on a principal executive. Explain the WPB 
a - ; short. He may be a U-S-S salesman, Dormant Scrap Drive objectives, and ask for your 
16 or he may represent some other steel sup- active and immediate cooperation. 
ia | WZ ) plier. In any case, it’s his job to help you 2. Help, in doubtful cases, to identify dormant scrap, 
I —\ L, } <= ( get the steel you need for war production such as obsolete machinery, tools and equipment which 
If? «8 | when you need it. Things being what they are useless to war production because they are broken, 
if f ire, that’s a tough assignment in itself. worn out or not repairable, 
iat Sas \| fellow salesmen have another war job. The need for scrap 1s URGENT! By December 31, 
In =~ ~ They've been made scrap expediters, too! 1942, an inventory of 7,000,000 tons must be made 
138 lhe grave need fo more scrap to produce more steel available to steel mills. Do your part by helping the 
Ie calls for unprecedented action. That’s why the Steel steel salesman to do his part in this all-important drive. 
i Industry has jomed forces with the War Production 
lea Board to make a thorough, continuous canvass of 
ihe scrap resources in the plants of steel consumers. 
iP So don’t be surprised if the next steel salesman who 
ie calls at your plant asks frst how he can assist your 
Re scrap drive His experience equips him to help you do 
jem the best possible salvage job. And he has been given 
| fis Spec ial information by the WPB to make his efforts tie 
he in closely with the Government’s salvage program. 
; AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chica and New York 
ARNEGIE-ILLINO STEEL RPORATION rthand CAwag -OLUMBIA 
MPAN * NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY ure 

TENNESSEE Al, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham * SCULLY STEEL 
iP 
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THE 


Universal Atlas Cement Co. has con 

wted this permanent memorial to its 

in service in the form of a_ precast 
architectural concrete slab. 


Concrete Honor Roll 


lo honor its men in the service, Uni 
ersal Atlas Cement Company, 135 East 
sand St., New York, has installed the 
world’s only concrete Honor Roll. It is 
a precast architectural concrete slab, 3 ft. 
x 4 ft. x 1% in. thick, and is permanently 
embedded in a wall built of the same 
material. 

The colors for the red border, blue 
star, and white field are made by expos 
ing aggregates of those colors in a matrix 


VALVE 


* 


This valve is for use in con- 
nection with remote tank stor- 
age service with valve located 
adjacent to motor centrifugal 
pump, also where a_high- 
low pressure or float-operated 
switch located at tank is wired 
to the valve in order to accom- 
plish complete automatic se- 
quence of operation for start- 
ing and stopping the pump 
with respect to storage water 
levels. 


Sizes 3" to 36", angle and 
globe patterns. 


Write for Specifications 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
VALVE SPECIALTY CO. 


Fulton Building 


of cement No artificial color pigments 
ire used Ceramic aggregates are used 
for the blue star, vitrified glass for the 


red border, and quartz for the white field 


Mechanical 
mholfl Tank 


When analyzing the sewage-treatment 
requirements for cities ranging in popu 
lation from 500 to 5,000, the Dorr Clari 
gester shows many possibilities Essen 
tially the Clarigester is a mechanical two 
story tank similar to the Imhoff type, able 
to give treatment comparable to that in 
plants having separate clarifiers and di 
gesters, 

Bulletin No. 6691C, issued by The Dor 
Co., Inc., 570 Lexington Ave., New York 
lists certain definite advantages over the 
standard Imhoff tank The gas is re 
leased uniformly from the sludge in the 
digestion compartment due to the slow 
stirring action of the mechanism; the 
sludge in a lowe1 compartment can be 
heated by hot water in coils and main 
tained at the correct temperature; and 
finally all solids are handled mechanical 
ly Minimum manual labor is required 
It is easier to operate, and the smaller 
volume now makes possible savings in 
construction Costs separate tanks 

The bulletin also points out advantages 
over separate sludge digestion, particularly 
in small units. There is a single tank to 
operate. One tank, it is pointed out, does 
the work of two, eliminating the need for 
sludge pumping and effluent pumping 


The above illustration shows the 
position of the rubber lining in 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose 


when it is held in a flattened posi- 
tion between calls into service. This 
is why we can save a city one re- 
placement, because the hose will 
give double the service of any hose 
constructed under the old method. 


—Also— 


We can load 25% more on the 
apparatus-bed, actually making an 
$8,000 truck loaded with the Bi- 
Lateral construction, cheaper than 
one priced at $7,000 when loaded 
with other construction. 


BI-LATERAL 
FIRE HOSE CO. 


20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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PROTECT 


Your Expensive Sewage 
Works Structures and 
Equipment 


Keep your 
plant clean and 
sanitary, attractive 
and efficient, 
by using 


Waterproofing 

Compounds— 
—— Paints & Enamels 
Use them on exterior and interior surfaces of 
Imhoff tanks, settling tanks and digestors: 
pipes, pumps and valves; flocculators, clari- 
fiers, etc. Every problem of coating concrete 
and steel is solved by INERTOL Products... 
proved to be fully resistant to immersion or 
saturated atmosphere 


Write for recommendations to: 


INERTOL Company, Inc. 


470 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 
Western Branch: 64 South Park, San Francisco, Calif. 
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...STILL SOME LEFT FOR 
EMERGENCY STERILIZATION 


One of the interesting stories to be told after the war 
is that of the efforts made to protect the health of 
our armed forces as they fought all around the globe. 
©, Proportioneers %& is proud that their equipment 
is doing its share in safeguarding drinking water sup- 
plics at bases, forts, camps, and with forces on the 
march. 


We are happy, too, that some of our facilities are 


L BAL available for emergency duty on the home front. The 
WATER PROTECTION FOR Dual Drive Chlor-O-Feeder illustrated is playing a 
THE ME N OF Ou R ARME D FOR C ES leading part in this emergency program; actively sup- 


ported by meter operated main sterilizers, all hydrau- 
lic feeders, and the Blitz-Buggy trailer unit. 


Ic will pay you to bring your particuiar problem to 
“Emergency Chemical Feeder Headquarters" 
—or just ask us to send you new Bulletin EMM. 
Address— 


PROPORTIONEERS, INC. 


es Chemical Feeder Headquarters 
convince STREET - PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 0 


SURE GRIP SEWER RODS and ACCESSORIES 


are joined together with a dual lock forming a rigid 
chain that will float. They can be coupled or un- 
coupled upon the street if desired. Made in two sizes. 


The MASTER, a heavy duty rod, 
Fir stock 144 x 1 inch square. 


Write for catalog on complete line of sewer 


EXPANDING SEWER MACHINE CO. 


The REGULAR, light d, 
NAPPANEE, IND. 


Fir stock 1% = 1% inch square. 


Unfenced property invites trouble, and in times like these you 
just can’t afford to take chances. Don’t delay—erect a Stewart 
Fence that will provide protection against trespass and vandal- 
ism. Call in the Stewart representative near you or write, wire 
or phone the home office. Sales and erection offices everywhere. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


921 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


Catalog 
giving full de- 
tails will be 
sent on request. 


> you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN Clty. 
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STEWART FENCES THE NATIONS RESERVOIRS: 
fe r 
7 
During November we hop 


THE 


miniature train 


700, 


{ view of the 
may be seen at 


beside C. 


General Supt. of the 


Zoo, stands with his cane 


Gas-Electric Units 
lor Miniature Railway 


The popular miniature railway in the 
Detroit Zoological Park. Royal Oak, Mich., 
ecently has been converted from gasoline 


o gas-electric power in order to insure 
continuous operation 
Back in 1931 the Detroit’ News pre 


sented the city with this small park rail 
Three thousand feet in length, the 
trains each 


way 
little 


made up of a 


line consists of three 


vas-electric 


route of the train is so designed that pas 
sengers may board it the entrance 
of the park and ride to the far end where 
they may, if they so desire, return on foot, 
exhibits of 


near 


the birds 


animals, and flowers 


viewing various 


Although the railway has proved ex 
tremely popular, the gasoline locomotive 
became troublesome, and operating sched- 
ules became increasingly irregular to the 
point where the trains were almost con 
this 
General Elec 


Department 


out of service lo correct 
situation, C. J. Siebert of 
Detroit 


made a study and recommended convert 


tinuously 


tric’s Engineering 
ing the locomotives to gas-electric drives 
these recommendations the 
Commission installed a General Electric 
generator motor, and a g5-hp automobile 
the automo 


Following 


engine in each locomotive 
bile engines being used to drive the gen 
erators. The conversion immediately rem 


edied the trouble 


The diminutive 
quietly and smoothly with a low operating 
and maintenance 


locomotives now run 


cost almost negligible 


cost. 


Two million people visit the park an 
nually and almost thirty per cent of them 
ride on the converted trains. 


Unlike many 
ticular system 
financial success. 


railroad lines, this par- 


shown a continuous 


Ihe nominal fares that 


has 


are charged cover all operating expenses 


used in Detroit's Zoological 
Henry 1 


Siebert of General Electric's Detroit office 


the 


AMERICAN CITY 


for 


Henry Vorse 


Gardens 


left Millen, Director of the 


ind equipment renewals, and further 
more have paid for the park's trout 
stream, its cascade and rock garden, and 


every single animal purchased by the zoo 


in the past ten years 


The actual equipment that went into 
these engines was a GT-1128 Generator 
a GEti27 Motor powered by an auto 
mobile engine The locomotives were 


also equipped with electric brakes 


NOVEMBER, 
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CARSON CLAMPS 


And Mechanical Joints 


STOP LEAKS 


Glands and bolts made of corro- 
sion-resistant charcoal (pearlitic) 
cast iron—last as long as cast iron 
pipe. Bell clamps and mechanical- 
joint. Glands accommodate varia- 
tions in pipe dimensions, insure 
uniform compression of rubber 
gasket. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


Carson-Cadillae Co. 
1221 Pinson St. Birmingham, Ala. 


locomotive, Ross 
i tender, and seven 21-passenger cars. The u oma 1¢ a ves 


Once eee an economy and a convenience 


Now ....a wartime necessity 


Surge-Relief Valves 
Protect distribution systems against 


excessive pressures. 


Prevent over-drafting of a deep 
well by supplying constant back- 
pressure. 


Reducing Valves 


Regulate pressures in 


pressure systems 
Regulate fire-flows 
pressure. 


either gravity of 


between 


Altitude Valves. either single or double acting. 
Prevent overflow of tanks, standpipe or reser- 
voirs. 

Retain supply on off-peak loads. 
age available for peak loads. 
Control head during filtering operations. 


Make 


direct 


zones of unequal 


Regulate pressure in filter waste lines. 
No distribution system is better than the valves that control it. 
Write for literature, catalogs, and details to fit your particular system. 


ROSS VALVE MFG. 


P. O. BOX 596 


TROY, N. Y. 
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USE 


DATA 


Contained in the new Simplex Bulletin No. 200 
is information for the user of manometers. It 
covers the complete line of Simplex manom- 
eters and accessories, and details in concise, 
usable form, basic data and formulz applying 
to the use and application of this equipment. 


Simplex Valve & Meter Company has long ex- 
perience in the manufacture of manometers 
for a wide variety of uses in the water, power 
and process industries, including the type 
MAC — the portable manometer —a field 
laboratory in a handy carrying case. 


Write today for your copy of Simplex Bulletin 
200 — areference booklet that is file-worthy. 


SIMPLEX VALVE & METER CO. 


6789 Upland Street + Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALTERS 


ThE METER WITH THE BELL SHAPED FLOAT 


THE AMERICAN | yy 


for QUICK 


in WINTER 
EMERGENCIES! 


When Jack Frost starts playing around, you 
will need some of these improved sleeves 
for quick, economical, effective repair of 
broken mains. Keep several of different sizes 
on hand and avoid costly delays during cold 
weather. On the market for 13 years and 
many thousands in use. Order from ship- 
ping point nearest you as follows: Birming- 
ham, Dallas, Kansas City. Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Pittsburgh. 


AMERICAN CAST IRON PIPE CO. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


El Paso Pittsburgh 
New York City 
San Francisco 


Kansas City 
Cleveland 


Houston 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Los Angeles 


Dallas 


TRAINED 


WA N T E D : ADMINISTRATORS 


Cities all over the country are losing some of 

their top administrators to the federal and state 
governments and to defense industries. Unless there 
are trained replacements for these key men, city 
governments will be seriously crippled. If you are a 
department head, you owe it to your city to train an 
“understudy” for your job. If you are a junior admin- 
istrator, now is the time to prepare for advancement. 


Enroll now in one of these ten practical cor- 
respondence courses: 


Municipal Personnel Admin- 
istration 

Municipal Public Works Ad- 
ministration 

Municipal Fire Administration 

Local Planning Administration 

American City and Its Gov- 
ernment 


Technique of Municipal Adminis- 
tration 
Municipal Finance Administration 
Municipal Police Administration 
Municipal Recreation Adminis- 
tration 
Local Welfare Administration 
Special texts have been prepared for administrators 
on the job. Lesson papers are reviewed by leading 
authorities in each field. The $35 fee for each course 
covers the text, individualized lesson instruction, and 
a certificate upon satisfactory completion of the work. 
The text alone sells for $7.50 a copy—$65 for a com- 
plete set. For use in group training projects, in lots of 
five or more, the price is $6 a copy. 


There are now more than 700 public officials enrolled in 
these courses in nearly 300 cities in 42 states. 


WRITE FOR A SPECIAL CIRCULAR TODAY 
INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL 


ADMINISTRATION 


1315 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 


Mention THe American Crry—it helps. 
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stretch 


Bi Admiral 
P,cises Foxboro 


Foxboro Foxboro, 
M n addition to its regular work of 
ng industrial instruments of 


and 


Company of 


ement 


| is sepa 
engaged in 

of a confiden- 

iture in which 
Roval Navy is 

terested that 
R Admiral E. J. 
oO en Croker, 
f of the British 

\ iralty Tech- 
Mission, at 
Canada, 


{ formal  trib- 
to the part 
h men and 


men of The Fox- 
) Company are 
playing to the cam- 
paigns of the Allies 


sea 


\dmiral Croker, 
who was introduced 
by Edgar H. Bris 
tol President of 
The Foxboro Com- 
pany, said: “Let me 
remind you that al 
most within 


Admiralty 
sight 
of the British Isles 
{.000 miles Mr. C. 
#t hostile shore, all 


Rear Admiral E. J]. O’Brien Croker, R. N.. 
Technical Commission in 
Edgar H. Bristol, president of the company, on the contribution 
which Foxboro men and women are making to the success of Brit 
ish naval operations, particularly against U-boats; at the 
J. Brown, in England, who is in charge of the 
tion of 


AMERICAN CITY fo 


the wav from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Bay of Biscay. But with the ever-increas 
ing production — of weapons of such 
quality as you are helping to creat 


you are hastening the glorious day of 


an Allied victory and the world’s return 


lo peac c 


Ottawa, congratulates My) 


produc 
rometers 


HYDRO-TITE 


A DEPENDABLE JOINTING 
COMPOUND FOR BELL & 
SPIGOT WATER MAINS 


HYDRO.-TITE is a self-caulking sulphur 
base jointing compound used to joint 
Bell & Spigot cast iron water mains and 
soil pipe. It is made in powder form 
which insures and quick 
melting. 


uniformity 


For more than 30 years Hydro-Tite has 
been used by Water Companies and 
Water Departments everywhere. Hun- 
dreds of tons of Hydro-Tite are now 
being used on strictly war projects under 
War Department and Navy specifications. 


HYDRAULIC 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


Main Sales Office: 
50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


General Office & Works: 
West Medford Station, Boston, Mass. 
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right, 
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Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 


Cole Tanks 


Tanks of every 
‘*color, race and 
creed’? — tanks of 
all kinds, metals, 
shapes and capaci- 
ties for all pur- 
poses. @ Elevated 
and surface tanks 
i for the storage of 
water, oil, fuel, | 
dye, chemicals, 
creosote, etc. For | 


tanks, remember 
COLE, 


Towers, standpipes, vats, heavy pres- 
sure vessels, flumes, bins, kettles, 
smokestacks, boilers, castings, and all 


kinds of fabricated plated work—-welded 
and riveted. Made to your specifica- 
tions, or from our designs submitted 


by our own Engineering Department. 


Write for “Tank Talk’’—No. 15A 


R.D.COLE MFG.CO. 


in 1854 ~ 


_ 
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ICY PAVEMENTS 
AND SIDEWALKS 
MUST NOT ENDANGER 
OR SLOW UP 
WAR WORKERS 
AND WAR MATERIALS! 


For positive, long-lasting skidproofing use Solvay Calcium 
Keeps abrasives anchored to 
Saves equipment! Saves 


Chloride treated abrasives 
the road where they belone! 


material! Saves retreatment! 


ABRASIVES IN THE DITCH 
WON'T STOP SKIDDING! 


SOLVAY 


ANCHORING 


ICE CONTROL 


For complete details write to Dept. 6111 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN ¢ 


For Approved 
Low-Cost Wartime 


FIRE 
PROTECTION 


USE PAILS, BARRELS, PUMPS 


SOLVAY 
Calcium Chloride 


. FREEZE WON'T FOUL 
WON EVAPORATE EASY TO PREPARE 
DETERIORATE NO MAINTENANCE 
LOW COST—The cost of Solvay Calcium Chloride 
solutions ranges from 3c to 8c per gallon. This means 
that complete units consisting of pails and solution 
can be obtained for one dollar or less. 


Fire Department, City and O. C. D. officials send for 


complete information. Write to Dept. 6111. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


* 


OFFSET THE 
FALL CONCRETE USING 


SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


*Do you realize how seriously temperatures of 
50 -F. or lower slow the development of strength 


of Portland cement mixes? 


Che addition of Solvay Calcium Chloride to the 
mix, by doubling the strength normally developed 
during the early periods, serves to overcome the 
slowing effects of lowering temperatures. This 


means: 
1, Quicker finishing. 
2. Quicker use of the finished concrete. 


3. Doubles output of forms. 


50° SLOW 


4, Makes stronger, denser, more waterproof 
concrete. 

5. Does not change normal chemical action 
of Portland cements. 


“se ‘ALCIUD 
SOLVAY an Lo 
with cll PORTLAND CEMENTS 


Write for booklet giving complete details on the use of 
Solvay Calcium Chloride with Portland cements. Write 
to Dept. 6111, Solvay Sales Corporation, 40 Rector Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


During November we hope vou will remember to mention THe AMERICAN CrTy 
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THE 


he last word in street rollers over a half 


niury ago. It was drawn by horses and 
weighed 10,000 pounds. 


Historic Rollers 
Join Scrap Drive 


Regarded with sentimental attachment 
by its original builders, this relic, a horse 
drawn roller of early street-building days, 
recently found its way to the blast fur- 
naces of a large steel company as part of 
the current scrap drive. What new form 
it will take to beat the Axis is not defi 
nitely known, but that it will play a tell- 
ing part in the great war effort is a cer 
tainty. 

It's an odd contraption in the light of 
today's refinements, but when introduced, 
was considered quite modern Old yel- 
lowed literature, for example, points out 
that to reverse the direction of travel, the 
driver merely pulled a hand rod releasing 
a latch, then pulled on one rein and the 
entire upper frame supporting the seat 
and smaller roll swung around with the 
horses. The big roll remained stationary 
during this operation. A hand brake for 
use when going down hill kept the roller 
frem getting out of control, while a slid 
ing weight (extreme right) was adjust 
able to balance the load and to relieve the 
horses from an unnecessary burden 
around the collar. 

Keeping this roller company on its trip 
to the mills were also two ten-ton rollers: 
one of the first motor rollers ever made in 
America, a product of The Austin-West 
ern Road Machinery Co., Aurora, IL; 
and the other a roller imported from Ire 
land decades ago for experimental pur- 


pe ses. 


Masonry Units for 
Catch Basins and 
Manholes 


Specifications: covering masonry units 
for the construction of catch basins and 
manholes recently have been prepared 
and approved by the American Standards 
Assn., 29 W. goth St., New York. These 
specifications cover solid, re-cast, segmen 
tal concrete masonry units made from 
portland cement and suitable aggregates. 

The specifications were developed ori- 
ginally by the American Society for Test 
ing Materials and apply to such aspects 
as: physical requirements, dimensions, 
and permissible variations. 
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Pennsylvania Salt Reports 
on Sales Conditions 


Although the sales of the Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co., 1000 Widener Bidg., Phil 
adelphia, Pa., were 19.7 per cent above 
those of the preceding year, the earnings 
during 1942 showed a decrease of 19.8 
per cent during this same period, This 
Was announced in an annual report pre 
ts stockhold 


ers Net sales of S19.552.900 were the 


pared by this company for 


largest in the company s history Karn 
ings, after taxes had been deducted, wer 


41,421,170, or $9.47 per share 
The report attributes the decreasing 
earnings to higher production costs ia | k CHAMPION 
eft. SEWER CLEANER 


149,503 In 1983 LO $2,590,510 Sewage disposal plants to function well 
and economically, need clean sewer lines 


taxes without a commensurate increas¢ 
in selling prices. Taxes have risen from 


Commenting on the fact that 
g fac at the com Old sewer or new yield readily to thorough 
pany, with 19 other acid producing com cleaning when you use OK Champions 
panies, has recently been indicted by the Catch Basins need periodic removal of 


the thousand and one things that go down 


Federal Government under the anti-trust 
into these curb receptacies. Quickly and 


laws for alleged price fixing, Leonard 1 easily cleaned with OK Champions 

Beale, president, told stockholders that Highway culverts are duck soup for the 

“the government claims, without justifi OK Champion. The bucket takes it out 

cation we feel as far as this company is and puts it where you want it in one 

operation. 
concerned, that acid-producing companies 
have entered into a conspiracy to maintain patented safety devices and features that 


prices. Your company will, of course, do ——- prevent injury to sewer mains 
or systems. 


everything its power to defend itself 
+ Complete line of sewer rods and accés- 
ut much time and expense that could sories. Write 


more advantageously be emploved in’ the 


war effort will undoubtedly be consumed Cc H A M P | O N & O R P . 


The company produces 28 fundamental 
4716 SHEFFIELD AVE.. HAMMOND. IND. 


chemicals in addition to many chemical 


specialties. 


Demand 
these labels 
when buying 
“AAS uniforms 


UNIFORMS OF REEVES ARMY TWILL 
CAN TAKE IT! 


The “City’s Finest’ require uniforms whose 
neat, trim appearance are a credit to the 
Force and te the City. They must wear long 
and well for the utmost economy. So 
specify Reeves famous fabrics the next time 
you are ordering your uniforms. 


REEVES ARMY TWILL meets exacting U. S. 
Government Tests for better wear, 
longer life, and color-fastness. Its 
fabric vitality keeps it “in shape” 
under trying conditions. 


ave 


For matching shirts, specify 
GLENGARRIE POPLIN, a dur- 
able, stylish fabric in a wide 
range of colors. Both fabrics are 
Sanforized* against shrinking. 
Fabric shrinkage not more than {°o 
(U. S. Government Test CCC-T-I9!-a.) 


See your nearest dealer for uniforms, sport and 
werk clothes made from these famous fabrics, 
or write for colorful leaflet to 


REEVES BROTHERS, inc. 


54 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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The American City 
Professional Service Directory 


ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
Censalting Engineers 


Water, Sewerage, Garbage 
and Valuation Problems 


15270 Locust St. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Waterweeds Removed 

easily and effectively from any 

lake, pond, reservoir, river, etc., 

for Water Supply, Parks, ete. 
Write for particulars 
ASCHERT BROS. 

Box 1565 La Canada, Calif. 


Burns & McDonnell Engr. Co. 

Consulting Engineers Since 1897 

Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, 

Designs, Appraisals, Rate 
Investigations 

Kansas City, Mo. 107 W. Linwood Bivd. 


Reports, 


ROBERT HALL CRAIG 


Consulting Engineer 
Municipal Problems | 
Utility Ratee—Town Planning— | 
Water and Sewage Systemse— | 
Economic Surveys. 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Avorn, Buxpicxk & Howson 
W. Alvord Chas. Burdick 
Denald H. Maxwell Hewson 
Water Works Bewage |) isposal 
Water Purification Drainage 

Relief Appraisals 
Newerane Power Generation 


CIVIC OPERA BLOG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BARKER & WHEELER 


36 State Street Albany, N.Y. 
tt Park Place New York City 
Water Supply Public Utility and In- 
Mewerage dustrial Valuations 


Sewage Disposal and Rates 
Power 


JAMES M. CAIRD 
Assoc. Am. Soc. C.E. 
Curmiust and BAcTERIOLoGIst 
Orrice anp LasoraTory 

Cannon Building, Troy, N. 


Water Analysis and Tests of 
Filter Pilonts 


SAMUEL M. ELLSWORTH 
M. Am. Soc. C. B. 
Consulting Engineer 

Water Supply and i. 

Sewerage and Sew 

ment, Municipal and | Industrial 
Wastes Disposal 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


CHANGED YOUR ADDRESS? 


If so, please notify the pub 
lishers a8 we are anxious to 
have your card in this Diree- 
tory, correct. Thank you 


BLACK & VEATCH 


Consulting Engineers 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water 
Supply, Water Purification, Elec- 
tric Lighting, Power Plants, Val- 
uations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


Campbell, Davis & Bankson 
The Chester Engineers 


Water Supply and Purification, 
Sewerage and Sewage Treatment, 

Development and Appli- 
cations, Valuations and Rates. 


210 Parkway at Sandusky S&t., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FAY, SPOFFORD AND 
THORNDIKE 
Consulting Engineers 
Port Development — Bridges — 


Water Supply — 
erage—Fire Prevention 


11 Beacon St. Boston 


The American Public 


Utilities Bureau 
Organized to assist nrunicipali- 
tlee and public groupe in utility 
valuations, rates, franchises, ac 

counting and surveys 
Beucr, Pb.D., 


Broadway New York City 


BUCK, SEIFERT AND JOST 


Consulting E ers 
(Formerly Nicholas 8. Hill Associates) 
Water Supply, Sewage Disposal, 
Hydraulic Developments 
Valuations and Reports. 

and Biological Laboratories. 


112 East 19th Street New York City 


WILLIAM R. CONARD 
BURLINGTON, N. J. 


Inspections and Tests of Mate 
rials, Reports, Appraisals, De 
signs, Specifications. 


THE WILLIAM T. FIELD 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
William T. Field Arthur H. Emerson 


Fiewer Bidg. Watertewn, Y. 


E. T. ARCHER & CO. 
Consulting Engineers 
Steam and Hydraulic Power Plants, 
Water Sewerage, Paving, Roads, Ap- 
praisals, Testimony, Reports 
New England Bidg. City Bank Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. Shreveport, La 


BURGESS & NIPLE 


Philip Burgess Chester A. Niple 

T. C. Kuasmaul Earl S. Hoyt 

Ben K. Bare Clayton C. Bull 

Waterworks, Purification, Sewer- 

age, Sewage Treatment, Valua- 
tions 


568 E. Broad St., Columbus, 0. 


Consoer, Townsend & Quinlan 


Water Supply—Sewerage—Flood 
Control and Drainage—Bridges 
—Ornamental Street Lighting— 
Paving—Light and Power Plants. 
Appraisals. 


211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 


WALTER H. FLOOD & CO. 
Chemical Enginsors 
Paving and Engineering Materials 
— Inspections — Repo: 
fications—Physical and Chemical 
Tests — Design and Control of 
Asphalt and Concrete Mixtures. 


822 E. 42nd St. Chicage, 1. 


METCALF & EDDY 


Engineers 


Water, Sewage, Drainage, Garbage and Industrial Wastes Problems 


STATLER BUILDING 
Boston 


Laboratory, Valuations 


150 
New York 


THE PITOMETER COMPANY 


Water Waste Surveys 


52 Church 


Street 


Engineers 


Trunk Main Surveys 


Penstock Gaugings 


Water Distribution Studies 


New York 


FORD, BACON & DAVIS, 


Inc. 
Engineers 
DESIGN - CONSTRUCTION 
VALUATIONS REPORTS 
INTANGIBLES 
New York, Chicago, Philadeiphia 
Cleveland Washington 


ABRAMS AERIAL SURVEY CORPORATION 


Photographic Surveys 


Topographic Maps—Contour Maps—Planimetric Maps 
Tax Maps—Cadastral Maps—Legal Maps 


City Zoning and Planning 


Detroit, Mich. om» 


Washington, D. C. 


~ Land Utilization — Engineering Plane — Tax Equalization — Utilities — 


Drainage—Roads—Streete—Parks—Police and Fire Protection 


Lansing, Mich. 


Consulting Engineer 
Private and Municipal Engineering 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal 
Water Supply and Treatment 
Garbage, Refuse, Industrial Wastes 
Design, Supervision, Valuations, Reports 
Broad St. Station Bidg., Philadelphia 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW COMPANY 


APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the revaluation of municipalities for local tax purposes. 
lIlustrated brochure and moving picture 


CLEVELAND 


film upon request 


NEW YORK 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineers 


Reports, Designe, Supervision, 

Appraisals, Water Supply. Sewer- 

age. Water Purification, Sewage 
Treatment, Refuse Disposal. 


Chicago, TL. 6 N. Michigan Ave. 


Foes view with dismay our Bond-buying today. 


The Haller 
Engineering Associates, Inc. 
d 


an 
The Haller 
Testing Laboratories, Inc. 
Consulting and Testing Engineers 
New York City White Plains, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N Plainfield, N. J. 
Cambridge, Mass. Hartford, Conn. 
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% Sewerage Systems and Treatment, Water 
Supply and Purification, Investigations, 
Appraisals, Design, Supervisien, 
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DEC 18 1949 


DECEMBER, 1942 


PERIODICAL 
AL arr 
or 


Christmas tn CHartime 


Cui year the cities of America can do little to proclaim the 
spirit of Christmas through glowing lights or glittering pageants. 
But not even the terrible tragedy of a world in flames can quench 


the inherent urge for peace and good will in the hearts of men. 


To us, the fighters and workers of the United Nations, the 
Christmas season can bring no rejoicing over fallen foes. Rather 
must the grim and horrid task of war, not sought by us, be accepted 
as a high enterprise in which not lust to kill but love of liberty shall 


arm our hearts and guide our hands. 


Our real joy will come, not on the field of battle, but in the 
happy world we shall help to build, where none need starve in 
body or in mind, and all may worship as they will and speak their 
minds as free men ought. 

In the building of such a world, both at home and abroad, the 
cities of America may play, if they will, a major role. As Dr. Clyde 
Eagleton points out, on pages 43-44 of this issue, “If the cities fail 


in their duties, democracy fails.” 


Shall the challenge be met? All of us must share in the answer! 
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